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FOREWORD 

IN  Poems  of  Inspiration  the  public  is  offered  a  compre 
hensive  collection  of  poetry  originally  issued  as  three 
separate  volumes.  The  poems  represent  a  range  of  time  of 
over  three  centuries :  from  the  masterpieces  of  the  Eliza 
bethan  period  to  contemporary  verse  of  today.  They  also 
represent  a  catholicity  in  selection  unmatched  in  any  other 
collection.  Many  of  them  are  established  classics  whose 
rank  as  literature  not  the  most  fastidious  critic  would  ques 
tion,  while  others  are  frankly  of  less  literary  merit  yet  de 
serve  inclusion  because  of  their  wide  and  perennial  appeal. 
In  this  omnibus  volume  are  found  many  poems  that,  while 
famous,  are  not  easily  accessible  anywhere  else. 

All  the  poems  were  selected  with  broad  reference  to  a 
central  theme.  That  of  Facing  Forward  is  courage,  the 
power  that  sustains  man  in  his  moments  of  harassment  and 
defeat  and  leads  him  to  ever  greater  accomplishment  The 
theme  of  Silver  Linings  is  hope  and  cheer  which  irradiate 
life  with  sensible  optimism.  The  Light  of  the  World  in 
cludes  poems  of  faith  and  consolation,  wherein  the  poets 
have  given  lofty  expression  to  the  ultimate  things  of  life 
and,  because  their  own  intuitive  spirit  is  so  elosely  akin  to 
God's,  offer  satisfying  answers  to  the  questings  and  hunger 
of  the  human  heart. 

A  novel  feature  of  Poems  of  Inspiration  that  has  met 
with  universal  favor  on  the  part  of  both  the  public  and  the 
press  is  the  headings  preceding  the  poems.  These  intro 
ductions  are  provided  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  an  or- 


employs  a  prelude;  while  they  are  in  no  way  an 
to  hedge  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  they  do 
suggest  a  mood  and  indicate  a  point  of  view. 

Another  feature  widely  acclaimed  is  the  inclusion  in  each 
volume  of  a  few  poems  of  distinctly  lighter  vein.  Nothing 
is  so  splendid,  amid  serious  surroundings,  as  the  electric 
relief  of  a  hearty  laugh.  The  editors,  therefore,  both  in 
selecting  their  material  and  in  making  their  comments  upon 
it,  have  given  due  place  to  the  element  of  humor. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  collection  of  poetry,  except 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  has  ever  been  as  widely  read 
as  the  three  volumes  now  contained  in  Poems  of  Inspira 
tion.  The  readers,  on  the  most  conservative  of  estimates, 
must  number  between  three  and  four  millions ;  the  volumes 
are  among  the  most  cherished  books  in  thousands  of  homes, 
parsonages,  offices,  schools,  libraries  and  hospitals.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  these  volumes  have  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  revival  of  the  reading  of  poetry  in  America. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  compilers  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  publishers  and  poets  in  permitting  the  use  of 
material  held  strictly  under  the  protection  of  copyright. 
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BOOK  ONE 

FACING  FORWARD 

THE  MAN  WHO  THINKS  HE  CAN 

Few  of  us  realize  the  big  things  we  can  do  until  we  try-  It  is 
better  to  try  and  to  fail  than  not  to  make  the  attempt.  From  the 
attempt  comes  growth.  The  whole  development  of  our  lives  lies 
in  doing  things  as  to  the  outcome  of  which  we  are  uncertain. 
The  child  is  afraid  of  his  first  somersault  until  he  flops  over; 
after  that  the  thing  is  a  "cinch."  Too  many  of  us  linger  in  the 
valleys  because  the  mountains  look  high.  Too  many  of  us  stand 
shivering  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  fear  to  plunge  in.  The 
world  belongs  to  the  man  who  dares.  Rightly  so,  indeed,  for 
cowardice  is  incompetence — the  timorous  procrastinator  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  success  if  he  had  it. 

IF  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are ; 
If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don't. 
If  you'd  like  to  win,  but  think  you  can't, 

It's  almost  a  cinch  you  won't. 
If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost, 

For  out  in  the  world  we  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will; 
It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If  you  think  you're  outclassed,  you  are; 

You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise. 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 

You  can  ever  win  a  prize. 
Life's  battles  don't  always  go 

To  the  stronger  or  faster  man ; 
But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins 

Is  the  one  who  thinks  he  can. 

Walter  D.  Wintle. 


THE  LEGACY 

A  man  wished  to  test  how  iar  the  good-natured  compliance  of 
an  Irish  acquaintance  would  extend.  One  tempestuous  morning 
he  remarked:  "Well,  Flaherty,  there  isn't  much  wind  to-day,  is 
there?"  "No,"  agreed  the  Irishman,  "but  what  there  is  makes 
mighty  good  use  of  itself/'  And  so  of  our  courage.  Under 
adversity  it  may  shrink  until  it  seems  small,  but  we  should  see 
that  it  makes  good  use  of  itself. 

1HAVE  looked  my  last  on  joyous  youth;  days  of  the 
white  dreams  gone, 
But  I  purpose  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  with  never  a 

longing  thought; 

Courage  is  not  of  an  age  nor  a  time — ever  it  struggles  on, 
Growing  in  strength  and  building  true  on  all  that  the 

past  has  wrought, 

Then  Courage  shall  go  the  way  with  me — 
An  heritage — and  my  legacy ! 

I  have  striven,  in  vain,  for  the  greater  things ;  for  goals 

that  my  youth  desired, 

Hotly  following  will-o'-the-wisps,  born  of  Fire  of  Hope; 
But  now,  in  the  cool  of  the  quieter  day,  what  if  the  soul 

be  tired? 
Courage  will  help  defeat  the  ills  with  which  I  have  yet 

to  cope. 

Stripped  of  my  youth,  I  still  may  find 
Help  in  the  years  I  have  left  behind. 

Leaving  the  course  to  the  swift  and  sure,  through  by-ways 

I  will  fare, 
Hearing  at  times  the  joyous  call  of  the  runners  upon 

their  way, 
Learning,  though  late,  to  know  the  flowers,  learning  at 

last  to  care 

For  the  birds  that  sing,  and  the  stars  at  night — the  sun- 
filled,  wind-swept  day ! 
Learning  that  Youth  may  leave  in  its  place 
A  Courage  that  bears  a  smiling  face. 

Everard  Jatk  Appleton. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Quiet  Courage/' 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


BE  STRONG 

A  general  riding  in  the  direction  of  the  gunfire  met  a  colored 
soldier  retreating  at  top  speed.  "Halt,  there!"  bade  the  officer. 
"Don't  you  know  a  battle  is  going  on  in  front?"  "Yes,  suh;  I 
knows  dat.  I's  spreadin'  de  news."  Too  many  of  us,  when 
strong  endeavor  is  called  for,  are  content  to  shake  our  heads  or 
to  spread  the  news. 

BE  strong ! 
We  are  not  here  to  play, — to  dream,  to  drift. 
We  have  hard  work  to  do  and  loads  to  lift. 
Shun  not  the  struggle, — face  it:  'tis  God's  gift. 

Be  strong ! 

Say  not  the  days  are  evil.    Who's  to  blame  ? 
And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce, — O  shame ! 
Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely,  in  God's  name. 

Be  strong! 

It  matters  not  how  deep  intrenched  the  wrong, 
How  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  day  how  long; 
Faint  not, — fight  on!    To-morrow  comes  the  song. 

Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 


A  RULE 

DO  all  the  good  you  can, 
By  all  the  means  you  can, 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
In  all  the  places  you  can, 
At  all  the  times  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can, 
As  long  as  ever  you  can. 

John  Wesley. 


AN  INSPIRATION 

The  plaudits  and  the  trophies  are  so  often  bestowed  upon 
effrontery  and  injustice  that  honestv  and  right  may  seem  doomed 
to  hopeless  failure.  But  everything  shuffles  into  its  right  place  at 
last.  ""Trust  in  yourself  and  what  the  world  calls  your  illu 
sions/'  So  Longfellow  bids  us.  And  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  on 
her  seventieth  birthday,  declared  that  no  struggle  had  ever 
appeared  more  futile  than  the  long  struggle  to  abolish  slavery; 
yet  it  had  succeeded.  "Remember,"  was  her  comment;  "what 
ever  ought  to  be  done  can  be  done." 

HOWEVER  the  battle  is  ended, 
Though  proudly  the  victor  comes 
With  fluttering  flags  and  prancing  nags 

And  echoing  roll  of  drums, 
Still  truth  proclaims  this  motto 
In  letters  of  living  light,  — 
No  question  is  ever  settled 
Until  it  is  settled  right. 

Though  the  heel  of  the  strong  oppressor 

May  grind  the  weak  in  the  dust, 
And  the  voices  of  fame  with  one  acclaim 

May  call  him  great  and  just, 
Let  those  who  applaud  take  warning, 

And  keep  this  motto  in  sight, — 
No  question  is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  settled  right. 

Let  those  who  have  failed  take  courage ; 

Tho'  the  enemy  seems  to  have  won, 
Tho'  his  ranks  are  strong,  if  he  be  in  the  wrong 

The  battle  is  not  yet  done  ; 
For,  sure  as  the  morning  follows 

The  darkest  hour  of  the  night, 
No  question  is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  settled  right. 

O  man  bowed  down  with  labor! 
O  woman  young,  yet  old ! 
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O  heart  oppressed  in  the  toiler's  breast 
And  crushed  by  the  power  of  gold ! 

Keep  on  with  your  weary  battle 
Against  triumphant  might; 

No  question  is  ever  settled 
Until  it  is  settled  right. 

Ella  Wheeltr  Wilcox. 

From  "Poems  of  Power," 

W.  B.  Conkey  Co..  Chicago-,  in. 


CONTENTMENT 

It  is  not  so  hard  to  be  content  after  the  struggle.  Even  if  we 
have  failed,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  we  put 
up  a  good  fight.  But  to  be  content  during  a  struggle — especially 
a  struggle  in  which  the  world  of  our  hopes  goes  to  pieces  about 
us — calls  for  pluck  of  a  higher  order.  The  noblest  heroism  is 
that  which  remains  serene  at  the  very  moment  of  treachery  and 
disaster. 

HAPPY  the  man  that,  when  his  day  is  done, 
Lies  down  to  sleep  with  nothing  of  regret — 
The  battle  he  has  fought  may  not  be  won — 

The  fame  he  sought  be  just  as  fleeting  yet ; 
Folding  at  last  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 

Happy  is  he,  if  hoary  and  forespent, 
He  sinks  into  the  last,  eternal  rest, 

Breathing  these  only  words :   "7  am  content" 

But  happier  he,  that,  while  his  blood  is  warm. 

Sees  hopes  and  friendships  dead  about  him  lie- 
Bares  his  brave  breast  to  envy's  bitter  storm, 

Nor  shuns  the  poison  barbs  of  calumny; 
And  'mid  it  all,  stands  sturdy  and  elate, 

Girt  only  in  the  armor  God  hath  meant 
For  him  who  'neath  the  bufferings  of  fate 

Can  say  to  God  and  man :    "I  am  content." 

Eugene 

From  "Poems  of  Eugene  Field/* 
Copyright,   1910,  by  Julia  S.  Field. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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JOGGIN'  ERLONG 

Conditions  may  be  against  us ;  hard  knocks  may  be  our  portion. 
But  our  thought  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  accomplish 
ment  of  our  purpose.  Francis  Ouimet  declares  that  in  the  great 
matches  the  best  golfers  play  against  the  card  rather  than 
against  the  opponent.  The  rival's  shots  are  of  course  often 
amazingly  good.  Instead  of  heeding  these,  they  bend  their  efforts 
toward  playing  each  hole  in  par  figures;  for  if  they  succeed  in 
this,  their  opponent  must  play  better  than  par  golf  to  beat  them. 

DE  darkest  hour,  dey  allus  say, 
Is  des'  befo'  de  dawn, 
But  it's  moughty  ha'd  a-waitin' 
Were  de  night  goes  frownin'  on; 
An'  it's  moughty  ha'd  a-hopin' 
Wen  de  clouds  is  big  an'  black, 
An'  all  de  t'ings  you's  waited  fu' 
Has  failed,  er  gone  to  wrack — 
But  des'  keep  on  a-joggin'  wid  a  little  bit  o'  song, 
De  mo'n  is  allus  brightah  w'en  de  night's  been  long* 

Dey's  lots  o'  knocks  you's  got  to  tek 

Befo'  yo'  journey's  done, 

An'  dey's  times  w'en  you'll  be  wishin' 

Dat  de  weary  race  was  run ; 

W'en  you  want  to  give  up  tryin' 

An'  des'  float  erpon  de  wave, 

W'en  you  don't  feel  no  mo'  sorrer 

Ez  you  t'ink  erbout  de  grave — 

Den,  des'  keep  on  a-joggin'  wid  a  little  bit  o'  song, 

De  mo'n  is  allus  brightah  we'n  de  night's  been  long. 

De  whup-lash  sting  a  good  deal  mo' 
De  back  hit's  knowed  befo', 
An'  de  burden's  allus  heavies' 
Whaih  hits  weights  has  made  a  so' ; 
Dey  is  times  w'en  tribulation 
Seems  to  git  de  uppah  han' 
An'  to  whip  de  weary  trav'lah 
'Twell  be  ain't  got  stren'th  to  stan'— 
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But  des'  keep  on  a-joggin'  wid  a  little  bit  o'  song, 
De  mo'n  is  allus  brightah  we'n  de  night's  been  long. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

From  "Complete  Poems,'* 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


PRAYER 

The  _  man  who  accepts  conditions  exactly  as  they  are,  accepts 
them  in  full  without  protest  or  objection,  is  spiritually  dead. 
Though  we  should  be  appreciative  of  the  fine  and  generous  things 
which  human  beings  have  accomplished,  it  is  just  as  incumbent 
upon  us  to  resent  the  wrongs  which  still  linger.  To  this  extent, 
at  least,  we  should  be  "ever  insurgent." 

GOD,  though  this  life  is  but  a  wraith, 
Although  we  know  not  what  we  use, 
Although  we  grope  with  little  faith, 
Give  me  the  heart  to  fight — and  lose. 

Ever  insurgent  let  me  be, 
Make  me  more  daring  than  devout; 
From  sleek  contentment  keep  me  free, 
And  fill  me  with  a  buoyant  doubt. 

Open  my  eyes  to  visions  girt 
With  beauty,  and  with  wonder  lit — 
But  let  me  always  see  the  dirt, 
And  all  that  spawn  and  die  in  it. 

Open  my  ears  to  music ;  let 

Me  thrill  with  Spring's  first  flutes  and  drums— 

But  never  let  me  dare  forget 

The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

From  compromise  and  things  half  done, 
Keep  me,  with  storm  and  stubborn  pride; 
And  when,  at  last,  the  fight  is  won, 
God,  keep  me  still  unsatisfied. 

Louis  Untermeyer. 

From  "Challenge/* 
Copyrighted  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
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I  HAVE  A  RENDEZVOUS  WITH  DEATH 

These  valiant  lines  were  written  during  the  World  War  by  a 
young  poet  who  soon  afterward  kept  the  rendezvous  he  announces. 
They  remind  one  of  the  last  words  spo'ken  by  another  man  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  conflict  As  Charles  Frohman,  the  theatrical 
producer,  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  Lusitania,  he  said: 
"Now  I  shall  learn  the  rest  of  that  beautiful  adventure  we  all 
must  take." 

1HAVE  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  some  disputed  barricade, 
When  Spring  comes  back  with  rustling  shade 
And  apple-blossoms  fill  the  air — 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
When  Spring  brings  back  blue  days  and  fair. 

It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand 
And  lead  me  into  his  dark  land 
And  close  my  eyes  and  quench  my  breath— 
It  may  be  I  shall  pass  him  still. 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
On  some  scarred  slope  of  battered  hill, 
When  Spring  comes  round  again  this  year 
And  the  first  meadow-flowers  appear. 

God  knows  't  were  better  to  be  deep 
Pillowed  in  silk  and  scented  down, 
Where  Love  throbs  out  in  blissful  sleep, 
Pulse  nigh  to  pulse,  and  breath  to  breath, 
Where  hushed  awakenings  are  dear.  .  .  . 
But  I've  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  midnight  in  some  flaming  town. 
When  Spring  trips  north  again  this  year, 
And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true, 
I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous. 


Alan  Seeger* 

From  "Poems," 
Copyright,  1017, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
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STICK  TO  IT 

Over  the  desk  of  Irving  T.  Bush,  in  New  York,  hangs  this 
motto:  '^Consider  the  Postage  Stamp,  my  Son.  Its  usefulness 
konsists  in  its  ability  to  stick  till  it  gets  there." 

STICK  to  it,  boy, 
Through  the  thick  and  the  thin  of  it ! 
Work  for  the  joy 

That  is  born  of  the  din  of  it. 
But  don't  let  them  fret  you ; 
Dangers  are  lurking, 
But  just  keep  on  working. 

If  it's  worth  while  and  you're  sure  of  the  right  of  it, 
Stick  to  it,  boy,  and  make  a  real  fight  of  it. 

Stick  to  it,  lad, 

Be  not  frail  and  afraid  of  it ; 
Stand  to  the  gad 

For  the  man  to  be  made  of  it. 
Deaf  to  the  sneering 
And  blind  to  the  jeering, 
Willing  to  master 
The  present  disaster, 

Stick  to  it,  lad,  through  the  trial  and  test  of  it, 
Patience  and  courage  will  give  you  the  best  of  it. 

Stick  to  it,  youth, 

Be  not  sudden  to  fly  from  it; 
This  is  the  truth, 

Triumph  may  not  far  lie  from  it. 
Dark  is  the  morning 
Before  the  sun's  dawning, 
Battered  and  sore  of  it 
Bear  a  bit  more  of  it, 

Stick  to  it,  even  though  blacker  than  ink  it  is, 
Victory's  nearer,  perhaps,  than  you  think  it  is  1 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 

From  "The  Passing:  Throng," 
The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co. 


THE  THINKER 

Many  years  ago  the  street  railways  of  Chicago  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  city,  yet  the  newspapers  could  not  get  the  definite  facts 
the  public  demanded.  On  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  a 
young  reporter  named  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  afterward  the  well- 
known  financier.  He  decided  that  since  inquiries  by  the  journal 
ists  had  elicited  nothing,  he  would  see  what  intelligence  would  do. 
By  buying  a  share  of  stock  in  the  railways  he  won  the  right  to 
attend  the  stockholders'  meetings.  It  was  not  long  until  the 
public  was  reading  the  facts  through  the  columns  of  the  Tribune. 

BACK  of  the  beating  hammer 
By  which  the  steel  is  wrought, 
Back  of  the  workshop's  clamor 

The  seeker  may  find  the  Thought, 
The  Thought  that  is  ever  master 

Of  iron  and  steam  and  steel, 
That  rises  above  disaster 
And  tramples  it  under  heel! 

The  drudge  may  fret  and  tinker 

Or  labor  with  dusty  blows, 
But  back  of  him  stands  the  Thinker, 

The  clear-eyed  man  who  Knows ; 
For  into  each  plow  or  sabre, 

Each  piece  and  part  and  whole, 
Must  go  the  Brains  of  Labor, 

Which  gives  the  work  a  soul ! 

Back  of  the  motors  humming, 

Back  of  the  belts  that  sing, 
Back  of  the  hammers  drumming, 

Back  of  the  cranes  that  swing, 
There  is  the  eye  which  scans  them 

Watching  through  stress  and  strain, 
There  is  the  Mind  which  plans  them — 

Back  of  the  brawn,  the  Brain ! 


Might  of  the  roaring  boiler, 
Force  of  the  engine's  thrust, 
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Strength  of  the  sweating  toiler, 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust. 
But  back  of  them  stands  the  Schemer, 

The  Thinker  who  drives  things  through ; 
Back  of  the  Job — the  Dreamer 

Who's  making  the  dream  come  true ! 


Bert  on  Braley. 

From  "Songs  of  the  Workaday  World," 

Copyright,    1915, 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  Publishers. 


THE  WINDS  OF  FATE 

Circumstances  are  powerful.  Fate  is  powerful.  Sometimes 
it  appears  as  if  a  man  is  predestined  to  be  beaten  helplessly  from 
pillar  to  post,  or  as  if  a  wrong  is  to  persist  forever.  But  a  resolute 
heart  can  change  that  which  seems  to  be  unchangeable.  A  friend 
once  tried  to  dissuade  Theodore  Parker  from  attacking  slavery. 
"It  will  come  to  an  end  in  God's  good  time,"  said  he.  "The 
trouble  is,"  replied  Parker,  "that  God  isn't  in  a  hurry,  and  I  am." 
And  he  continued  to  strike  vigorously,  determined  that  things 
should  not  take  their  course. 

ONE  ship  drives  east  and  another  drives  west, 
With  the  self-same  winds  that  blow, 
'Tis  the  set  of  the  sails 
And  not  the  gales 
That  tell  them  the  way  to  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  winds  of  fate, 
As  we  voyage  along  through  life, 

'Tis  the  set  of  the  soul 

That  decides  its  goal 
And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


From  "Poems  of  Optimism," 
W.  B.  Conkcy  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


II 


WORK  FOR  SMALL  MEN 

"To  understand  all  is  to  forgive  all/'  says  the  proverb.  But 
most  of  us  are  not  charitable  in  our  attitude.  We  have  an 
exalted  opinion  of  ourselves  and  a  low  opinion  of  those  around 
us.  Schnitzler  was  once  asked  what  enjoyment  he  had  found  at 
a  social  function.  "If  I  had  not  been  there  myself,"  replied  he, 
"I  should  have  been  terribly  bored." 

DON'T  hate  your  neighbor  if  his  creed 
With  your  own  doctrine  fails  to  fit; 
The  chances  that  you  both  are  wrong, 
You  know,  are  well-nigh  infinite. 
Don't  fancy,  mid  a  million  worlds 
That  fill  the  silent  dome  of  night, 
The  gleams  of  all  pure  truth  converge 
Within  the  focus  of  your  sight; 
For  this,  my  friend,  is  not  the  work  for  you : 
So  leave  all  this  for  smaller  men  to  do. 

Don't  hate  men  when  their  hands  are  hard, 

And  patches  make  their  garments  whole ; 

A  man  whose  clothes  are  spick  and  span 

May  wear  big  patches  on  his  soul. 

Don't  hate  a  man  because  his  coat 

Does  not  conform  to  fashion's  art; 

A  man  may  wear  a  full-dress  suit, 

And  have  a  ragamuffin  heart. 

This,  my  good  friend,  is  not  the  work  for  you; 

So  leave  all  this  for  smaller  men  to  do. 

Hate  not  the  men  of  narrow  scope, 
Of  senses  dull,  whose  brows  recede, 
Whose  hearts  are  embryos ;  for  you  spring, 
My  dainty  friend,  from  just  this  breed. 
Be  sure  the  years  will  lift  them  up; 
They'll  toil  beneath  the  patient  sky, 
And  through  the  vista  of  long  days 
Will  all  come  forward  by  and  by. 
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Hate  not  these  men;  this  is  no  work  for  you; 
So  leave  all  this  for  smaller  men  to  do. 

Despise  not  any  man  that  lives, 

Alien  or  neighbor,  near  or  far; 

Go  out  beneath  the  scornful  stars, 

And  see  how  very  small  you  are. 

The  world  is  large,  and  space  is  high 

That  sweeps  around  our  little  ken ; 

But  there's  no  space  or  time  to  spare 

In  which  to  hate  our  fellow-men. 

And  this,  my  friend,  is  not  the  work  for  you ; 

Then  leave  all  this  for  smaller  men  to  do. 


Sam  Walter  Foss* 


From  "Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows," 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 


WHY  REPINE,  MY  FRIEND? 

WHY,  why  repine,  my  pensive  friend, 
At  pleasures  slipt  away? 
Some  the  stern  Fates  will  never  lend, 
And  all  refuse  to  stay. 

I  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

The  dew  upon  the  grass, 
I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 

They  glimmer  or  they  pass. 

With  folded  arms  I  linger  not 
To  call  them  back;  'twere  vain; 

In  this,  or  in  some  other  spot, 
I  know  they'll  shine  again. 

Walter  Savage 
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JANE  JONES 

Some  people  lament  because  they  lack  the  means  of  success. 
Others  set  to  work  to  make  the  most  of  such  means  as  they 
have.  Daniel  Morgan,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  British, 
adopted  the  dangerous  principle  of  making  his  stand  with  a  river 
at  his  rear.  But  he  reflected  that  his  untried  troops  would  fight 
harder  if  they  knew  that  retreat  was  impossible.  The  rawest 
of  them,  the  ones  he  was  certain  would  run  in  any  case,  he 
stationed  far  to  the  front  with  instructions  to  fire  twice  and 
then  take  to  their  heels.  Of  course  he  forewarned  his  other 
forces  that  he  was  trying  to  draw  the  British  into  a  trap.  The 
raw  recruits  carried  out  their  part  of  the  program  perfectly 
except  in  one  respect — they  fired  only  once  before  running. 
Nevertheless  Morgan  had  made  such  ingenious  use  of  the  material 
at  his  disposal  that  he,  and  not  his  opponent  Tarleton,  was  victor 
in  the  conflict. 

JANE  JONES  keeps  talkin'  to  me  all  the  time, 
An'  says  you  must  make  it  a  rule 
To  study  your  lessons  'nd  work  hard  'nd  learn, 
An'  never  be  absent  from  school. 
Remember  the  story  of  Elihu  Burritt, 
An'  how  he  clum  up  to  the  top, 
Got  all  the  knowledge  'at  he  ever  had 
Down  in  a  blacksmithing  shop? 
Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was  so! 
Mebbe  he  did — 

I  dunno ! 

O'  course  what's  a-keepin'  me  'way  from  the  top, 
Is  not  never  havin'  no  blacksmithing  shop. 

She  said  'at  Ben  Franklin  was  awfully  poor, 

But  full  of  ambition  an'  brains ; 

An'  studied  philosophy  all  his  hull  life. 

An'  see  what  he  got  for  his  pains  ! 

He  brought  electricity  out  of  the  sky, 

With  a  kite  an'  a  bottle  an'  key, 

An'  we're  owing  him  more'n  any  one  else 

For  all  the  bright  lights  'at  we  see. 

Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was  so! 
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Mebbe  he  did — 

I  dunno ! 

O'  course  what's  allers  been  hinderin'  me 
Is  not  havin'  any  kite,  lightning,  er  key. 

Jane  Jones  said  Abe  Lincoln  had  no  books  at  all 
An'  used  to  split  rails  when  a  boy ; 
An'  General  Grant  was  a  tanner  by  trade 
An'  lived  way  out  in  Illinois. 

So  when  the  great  war  in  the  South  first  broke  out 
He  stood  on  the  side  o'  the  right, 
An'  when  Lincoln  called  him  to  take  charge  o'  things* 
He  won  nearly  every  blamed  fight. 
Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was  so ! 
Mebbe  he  did — 

I  dunno ! 

Still  I  ain't  to  blame,  not  by  a  big  sight, 
For  I  ain't  never  had  any  battles  to  fight. 

She  said  'at  Columbus  was  out  at  the  knees 
When  he  first  thought  up  his  big  scheme, 
An'  told  all  the  Spaniards  'nd  Italians,  too, 
An'  all  of  'em  said  'twas  a  dream. 
But  Queen  Isabella  jest  listened  to  him, 
'Nd  pawned  all  her  jewels  o'  worth, 
'Nd  bought  him  the  Santa  Maria  'nd  said, 
"Go  hunt  up  the  rest  o'  the  earth !" 
Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  it  was  so ! 
Mebbe  he  did — 

I  dunno ! 

O'  course  that  may  be,  but  then  you  must  allow 
They  ain't  no  land  to  discover  jest  now! 

Ben  King. 

•om  "Ben  King's  Verse," 

>pyright,   1894,  by  Asenath  Bell  King. 

>rbes  &  Co. 


RECESSIONAL 

Kipling's  well-known  poem  is  a  prayer  that  in  the  hurry  for 
accumulation  and  external  achievement  we  may  not  forget  the 
inner  and  the  spiritual  things  of  life.  For  it  is  these,  after  all, 
that  are  permanent — these  that  we  should  seek  with  ardor  most 
consuming.  "Every  man,"  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  "is  worth  just 
as  much  as  the  things  are  worth  about  which  he  is  concerned." 

GOD  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart — > 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre ! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe— * 

Such  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use, 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
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And,  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard. 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord ! 

Amen. 

Rttdyard  Kipling. 


LET  SOMETHING  GOOD  BE  SAID 

During  the  Civil  War  an  ill-considered  letter  written  by  a 
Union  general  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  General 
Lee  promptly  wrote  to  Jefferson  Davis  to  advise  that  no  publicity 
be  given  the  letter,  as  this  would  needlessly  bring  reproach  upon 
the  author.  Such  consideration  toward  any  one,  much  less 
toward  an  enemy,  is  only  too  rare. 

WHEN  over  the  fair  fame  of  friend  or  foe 
The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall,  instead 
Of  words  of  blame,  or  proof  of  thus  and  so, 
Let  something  good  be  said. 

Forget  not  that  no  fellow-being  yet 

May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his  head : 
Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is  wet, 
If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 
In  ways  of  sympathy ;  no  soul  so  dead 
But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified, 
If  something  good  be  said. 

And  so  I  charge  ye,  by  the  thorny  crown, 

And  by  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  bled, 
And  by  your  own  soul's  hope  of  fair  renown, 
Let  something  good  be  said ! 

James  Whitcomb  Rttey* 

From  the  Biographical  Edition 

Of  the  Complete  Works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 

Copyright,   1913. 

Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers, 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE 

Any  man  with  sympathy  and  insight  must  feel  keenly  the 
condition  of  those  who  merely  and  ceaselessly  drudge,  to  whom 
nature  and  pictures  and  books  and  fruitful  conversation  are 
nothing.  The  fault  does  not  always  lie  with  the  persons  them 
selves  ;  often  conditions  are  responsible.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom, 
as  well  as  of  justice,  to  see  that  these  conditions  are  alleviated. 
Otherwise,  when  the  downtrodden  have  the  opportunity,  we  may 
expect  from  them  outbreaks  of  furious  revenge,  such  as  France 
experienced  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  Russia  experienced  in 
the  twentieth. 

BOWED  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow  ? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain  ? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land  ; 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power ; 

To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity? 

Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 

And  marked  their  ways  upon  the  unknown  deep  ? 

Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 

There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 

More  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world's  blind  greed — 

More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul — 

More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim ! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades  ? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose  ? 
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Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look ; 
Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop ; 
Through  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed, 
Plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited, 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 

Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched  ? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape ; 

Touch  it  again  with  immortality ; 

Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light; 

Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream; 

Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies, 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes  ? 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man  ? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God, 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 

Edwin  Markham* 

From  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe," 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


THREE  THINGS 

THREE  things  are  given  man  to  do — 
To  dare,  to  labor  and  to  grow: 
Isiot  otherwise  from  earth  we  came, 
Nor  otherwise  our  way  we  go, 

Bliss  Carman, 
IQ 


TO  A  WATERFOWL 

Bryant,  a  young  man  just  licensed  to  practise  law,  set  out  on 
foot  across  the  New  England  hills  to  see  whether  he  might  find 
a  professional  opening  in  the  town  of  Plainfield.  He  was  feeling 
"very  forlorn  and  desolate."  Pausing,  he  saw  against  the  after 
glow  of  a  brilliant  sunset  the  flight  of  a  solitary  bird.  Sc* 
impressed  and  encouraged  was  he  that  when  he  reached  hi* 
stopping-place  for  the  night  he  wrote  the  lines  which  follow, 
Hartley  Coleridge  once  read  them  to  Matthew  Arnold  and  de 
clared  that  they  constituted  "the  best  short  poem  in  the  language/1 
a  verdict  with  which  Arnold  was  inclined  to  agree. 

WHITHER,  midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last 

steps  of  day, 

Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way? 

;    Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home  and  rest, 
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And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend, 
Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

VALOR 

In  mild  weather  we  may  boast  of  braving  the  storm.  On 
shore  we  may  speak  of  defying  the  waves.  In  a  parlor  we  may 
vaunt  of  ranging  battlefields.  Valor  is  plentiful  until  it  is 
brought  to  the  telt.  But  only  when  the  test  has  been  made  can 
we  be  sure  whether  it  is  spurious  or  genuine. 

J.N  the  reproofs  of  chance 

Lies  the  true  proof  of  man.  The  sea  being  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk? 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and  anon,  behold 
Tfie   strong-ribbed   bark  through  liquid   mountains   cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse:  where  then  the  saucy  boat, 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivaird  greatness?  either  to  harbor  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.    Even  so 
Doth  valor's  show,  and  valor's  worth,  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune. 

William  Shakespeare. 


BARB- WIRE  BILL 

There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  in  human  nature  than  ^the 
willingness  of  men,  even  selfish  or  debased  men,  to  sacrifice 
themselves  in  order  to  shield  the  helpless. 

AT  dawn  of  day  the  white  land  lay  all  gruesome-like 
and  grim, 
When  Bill  McGee  he  says  to  me:  "We've  got  to  do  it, 

Jim. 
"We've  got  to  make  Fort  Liard  quick.    I  know  the  river's 

bad, 
"But,  oh!  the  little  woman's  sick  ,  .  .  why!  don't  you 

savvy,  lad  ?" 

And  me !    Well,  yes,  I  must  confess  it  wasn't  hard  to  see 
Their  little  family  group  of  two  would  soon  be  one  of 

three. 
And  so  I  answered,  careless-like :  "Why,  Bill !  you  don't 

suppose 
^ I'm  scared  of  that  there  'babbling  brook'  ?    Whatever  you 

say — goes." 

A  real  live  man  was  Barb-wire  Bill,  with  insides  copper- 
lined  ; 

For  "barb-wire"  was  the  brand  of  "hooch"  to  which  he 
most  inclined. 

They  knew  him  far ;  his  igloos  are  on  Kittiegazuit  strand. 

They  knew  him  well,  the  tribes  who  dwell  within  the 
Barren  Land. 

From  Koyokuk  to  Kuskoquim  his  fame  was  everywhere; 

And  he  did  love,  all  life  above,  that  little  Julie  Claire, 

The  lithe,  white  slave-girl  he  had  bought  for  seven  hun 
dred  skins, 

And  taken  to  his  wickiup  to  make  his  moccasins. 

We  crawled  down  to  the  river  bank  and  feeble  folk  were 

we, 
That  Julie  Claire  from  God-knows-where,  and  Barb-wire 

Bill  and  me. 
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From  shore  to  shore  we  heard  the  roar  the  heaving  ice 
floes  make, 

And  loud  we  laughed,  and  launched  our  raft,  and  followed 
in  their  wake. 

The  river  swept  and  seethed  and  leapt,  and  caught  us  in 
its  stride; 

And  on  we  hurled  amid  a  world  that  crashed  on  every  side. 

With  sullen  din  the  banks  caved  in ;  the  shore-ice  lanced 
the  stream ; 

The  naked  floes  like  spooks  arose,  all  jiggling  and  agleam. 

Black  anchor-ice  of  strange  device  shot  upward  from  its 
bed, 

As  night  and  day  we  cleft  our  way,  and  arrow-like  we 
sped. 

But  "Faster  still  1"  cried  Barb-wire  Bill,  and  looked  the 

live-long  day 

In  dull  despair  at  Julie  Claire,  as  white  like  death  she  lay. 
And  sometimes  he  would  seem  to  pray  and  sometimes 

seem  to  curse, 
And  bent  above,  with  eyes  of  love,  yet  ever  she  grew 

worse. 
And  as  we  plunged  and  leapt  and  lunged,  her  face  was 

plucked  with  pain, 

And  I  could  feel  his  nerves  of  steel  a-quiver  at  the  strain. 
And  in  the  night  he  gripped  me  tight  as  I  lay  fast  asleep : 
"The  river's  kicking  like  a  steer  .  .  .  run  out  the  forward 

sweep ! 
"That's  Hell-gate  Canyon  right  ahead;  I  know  of  old  its 

roar, 
"And  .  .  .  I'll  be  damned !  the  ice  is  jammed!    We've  got 

to  make  the  shore." 

With  one  wild  leap  I  gripped  the  sweep.    The  night  was 

black  as  sin. 
The  float-ice  crashed  and  ripped  and  smashed,  and  stunned 

us  with  its  din. 
And  near  and  near,  and  clear  and  clear  I  heard  the  canyon 

boom  ; 
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And  swift  and  strong  we  swept  along  to  meet  our  awful 

doom. 
And  as  with  dread  I  glimpsed  ahead  the  death  that  waited 

there, 

My  only  thought  was  of  the  girl,  the  little  Julie  Claire ; 
And  so,  like  demon  mad  with  fear,  I  panted  at  the  oar, 
And  foot  by  foot,  and  inch  by  inch,  we  worked  the  raft 

ashore. 

The  bank  was  staked  with  grinding  ice,  and  as  we  scraped 

and  crashed, 
I  only  knew  one  thing  to  do,  and  through  my  mind  it 

flashed : 
Yet  while  I  groped  to  find  the  rope,  I  heard  Bill's  savage 

cry: 
"That's  my  job,  lad!  It's  me  that  jumps.     I'll  snub  this 

raft  or  die!" 

I  saw  him  leap,  I  saw  him  creep,  I  saw  him  gain  the  land ; 
I  saw  him  crawl,  I  saw  him  fall,  then  run  with  rope  in 

hand. 
And  then  the  darkness  gulped  him  up,  and  down  we 

dashed  once  more, 
And  nearer,  nearer  drew  the  jam,  and  thunder-like  its 

roar. 
Oh  God !  all's  lost  .   ,   .  from  Julie  Claire  there  came  a 

wail  of  pain, 
And  then — the  rope  grew  sudden  taut,  and  quivered  at 

the  strain; 
It  slacked  and  slipped,  it  whined  and  gripped,  and  oh,  I 

held  my  breath ! 
And  there  we  hung  and  there  we  swung  right  in  the  jaws 

of  death. 

A  little  strand  of  hempen  rope,  and  how  I  watched  it 

there, 

With  all  around  a  hell  of  sound,  and  darkness  and  despair; 
A  little  strand  of  hempen  rope,  I  watched  it  all  alone, 
And  somewhere  in  the  dark  behind  I  heard  a  woman 

moan; 
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And  somewhere  in  the  dark  ahead  I  heard  a  man  cry  out, 
Then  silence,  silence,  silence  fell,  and  mocked  my  hollow 

shout. 
And  yet  once  more  from  out  the  shore  I  heard  that  cry  of 

pain, 
A  moan  of  mortal  agony,  then  all  was  still  again. 

That  night  was  hell  with  all  the  frills,  and  when  the  dawn 

broke  dim, 

I  saw  a  lean  and  level  land,  but  never  sign  of  him. 
I  saw  a  flat  and  frozen  shore  of  hideous  device, 
I  saw  a  long-drawn  strand  of  rope  that  vanished  through 

the  ice, 
And  on  that  treeless,  reckless  shore  I  found  my  partnei 

— dead. 

No  place  was  there  to  snub  the  raft,  so — he  had  served  in 
stead  ; 
And  with  the  rope  lashed  round  his  waist,  in  last  defiant 

fight, 
He'd  thrown  himself  beneath  the  ice,  that  closed  and 

gripped  him  tight; 
And  there  he'd  held  us  back  from  death,  as  fast  in  death 

he  lay  .  .  „ 
Say,  boys !    I'm  not  the  pious  brand,  but — I  just  tried  to 

pray. 
And  then  I  looked  to  Julie  Claire,  and  sore  abashed 

was  I, 
For  from  the  robes  that  covered  her,  I — heard — a — baby 

— cry  .  .  . 

Thus  was  Love  conqueror  of  death,  and  life  for  life  was 

given; 
And  though  no  saint  on  earth,  d'ye  think  Bill's  squared 

hisself  with  Heaven? 

Robert  W.  Service. 

From  "Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone," 

Copyright,   191^, 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


THE  BRAVEST  BATTLE 

A  man  stakes  everything  on  one  swift  effort  and  either^  wins 
or  loses.  A  mother  struggling  for  the  good  of  her  child  is 
engaged  in  a  battle  which  fluctuates  through  a  whole  lifetime. 

/TTVHE  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought; 

A     Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when  ? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not; 
It  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot, 

With  sword  or  braver  pen  ; 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought, 

From  mouths  of  wonderful  men, 

But  deep  in  a  woman's  walled-up  heart— 

Of  woman  that  would  not  yield, 
But  patiently,  silently  bore  her  part — 
v     Lo  !  there  in  that  battlefield. 

No  marshaling  troop,  no  bivouac  song; 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave ; 
And  oh !  these  battles  they  last  so  long— 

From  babyhood  to  the  grave ! 

Yet,  faithful  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars, 

She  fights  in  her  walled-up  town — 
Fights  on  and  on  in  the  endless  wars, 

Then  silent,  unseen — goes  down. 

Joaqmn  Miller. 

From  "Complete  Poetical  Works," 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. 


THEY  ONLY  LIVE  WHO  DARE 

STAND  upright !  speak  thy  thoughts !  declare 
The  truth  thou  hast,  that  all  may  share ! 
Be  bold !  proclaim  it  everywhere ! 
They  only  live  who  dare. 

Lewis  Morris. 
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A  PRAYER 

Most  of  us  shirk  all  the  difficulties,  all  the  opposition  we  can. 
The  wiser  among  us  know  that  in  many  respects  these  are  things 
to  be  sought  rather  than  shirked.  The  goddess  Hera  hated  a 
certain  hero,  persecuted  him,  set  him  what  seemed  impossible 
tasks.  He  bore  it  all  valiantly,  became  great  and  famous  through 
overcoming  the  perils  she  thought  would  crush  him.  His  very 
name,  Hercules,  means  renowned  through  Hera. 

LORD,  let  me  live  like  a  Regular  Man, 
With  Regular  friends  and  true ; 
Let  me  play  the  game  on  a  Regular  plan 

And  play  it  that  way  all  through; 
Let  me  win  or  lose  with  a  Regular  smile 

And  never  be  known  to  whine, 
For  that  is  a  "Regular  Fellow's"  style 
And  I  want  to  make  it  mine! 

Oh,  give  me  a  Regular  chance  in  life, 

The  same  as  the  rest,  I  pray, 
And  give  me  a  Regular  Girl  for  wife 

To  help  me  along  the  way ; 
Let  us  know  the  lot  of  humanity, 

Its  Regular  woes  and  joys, 
And  raise  a  Regular  family 

Of  Regular  girls  and  boys ! 

Let  me  live  to  a  Regular  good  old  age, 

With  Regular  snow-white  hair, 
Having  done  my  labor  and  earned  my  wage 

And  played  my  game  for  fair; 
And  so  at  last  when  the  people  scan 

My  face  on  its  peaceful  bier, 
They'll  say,  "Well,  he  was  a  Regular  Man!" 

And  drop  a  Regular  tear ! 


Bert  on  Braley. 


From  "Things  As  They  Are," 

Copyright,  1916, 

George  H,  Doran  Co.,  Publishers. 


THE  WINNER 

"Expende  Hannibalem,"  it  used  to  be  said;  "weigh  Hannibal 
and  see  wherein  he  is  greater  than  other  men."  Not  in  mere 
physique,  not  in  the  chemical  elements  which  formed  his  body. 
In  the  spirit  which  animated  him  and  drove  him  on  to  unresting 
activity.  Once  a  boy  was  so  fond  of  tinkering  with  machinery 
that  for  pure  love  of  it  he  would  repair  all  the  watches  and 
clocks  in  the  countryside.  His  father,  believing  such  application 
not  good  for  his  health,  forbade  him  to  go  out  at  night  and  do 
such  work.  But  the  boy  would  slip  off  after  his  t  father  was 
asleep  and  would  spend  hours  repairing  some  dilapidated  time 
piece.  Nor  did  these  night  labors  prevent  him  from  toiling  on 
the  farm  the  next  day.  Here,  surely,  was  a  spirit  that  would 
not  be  denied.  The  name  of  the  boy  was  Henry  Ford. 


cove  who  never  kids  himself, 
JL     Who  looks  at  facts  without  a  frown, 
Who  knows  that  life  is  full  of  knots, 
And  not  a  bed  of  eiderdown  — 
Who  does  his  stuff  against  the  breaks, 
Unmindful  of  the  yapping  throng, 
With  little  time  for  alibis  — 
Will  get  along. 

The  cove  who  knows  the  uphill  road 
Is  better  training  for  the  fray 
Than  sliding  into  quick  renown 
Along  the  somewhat  softer  way  — 
Who  throws  self-pity  to  the  gales 
And  knows  that  life  is  mostly  fight, 
Who  chirps,  "What  of  it?"  in  defeat- 
Will  do  all  right. 

The  bloke  who  knows  the  world  is  rough, 
And  not  a  clover  bed  of  rest; 
Who  takes  his  fortune  as  it  comes 
And  promptly  counters  with  his  best  — 
Who  slogs  along  through  fogs  of  doubt, 
Fear,  pain  and  envy  and  despair, 
With  clear  eyes  fixed  upon  the  goal  — 
Will  get  somewhere. 
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The  bloke  who  chucks  aside  pretense 
And  stands  four-square  with  what  he  has, 
Who  still  can  take  a  sock  or  two, 
Nor  crumble  up  before  the  razz — 
Who  doesn't  sour  on  the  scrap 
Because  his  luck  is  badly  frayed, 
But  plays  the  game  out  to  the  turn — 
Will  make  the  grade. 

Grantland  Rice. 


Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Sportlight." 


PRETTY  GOOD  SCHEMES 

Only  two  women  lived  in  the  village,  and  they  had  a  quarrel. 
"You  ought  to  feel  mean,"  said  one  to  the  other — "there  ain't 
another  woman  in  the  village  that  likes  you."  Perhaps  under  the 
circumstances  some  pulling  together  might  have  been  better  than 
pulling  apart. 

IT'S  a  pretty  good  scheme  to  be  cheery,  and  sing  as 
you  follow  the  road,  for  a  good  many  pilgrims  are 
weary,  and  hopelessly  carry  the  load;  their  hearts  from 
the  journey  are  breaking,  and  a  rod  seems  to  them  like 
a  mile;  and  it  may  be  the  noise  you  are  making  will 
hearten  them  up  for  a  while.  It's  a  pretty  good  scheme 
in  your  joking,  to  cut  out  the  jest  that's  unkind,  for  the 
barbed  kind  of  fun  you  are  poking,  some  fellow  may 
carry  in  mind ;  and  a  good  many  hearts  have  been  broken, 
a  good  many  hearts  fond  and  true,  by  words  that  were 
carelessly  spoken  by  alecky  fellows  like  you.  It's  a  pretty 
good  scheme  to  be  doing  some  choring  around  while  you 
can ;  for  the  gods  with  their  gifts  are  pursuing  the  earnest 
industrious  man ;  and  those  gods,  in  their  own  El  Dorado, 
are  laying  up  wrath  for  the  one  who  loafs  all  the  day  in 
the  shadow,  while  others  toil,  out  in  the  sun. 


Copyright,  1910, 
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Walt  Mason. 
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THE  SERVICE 

We  may  have  influence  even  where  we  cannot  have  victory. 
An  amazed  gentleman  saw  a  boy  climbing  a  tree  to  capture  a 
bird.  The  intended  victim  simply  flew  to  another  tree.  But  the 
boy  followed  it,  and  later  followed  it  to  yet  another  refuge.  "My 
lad/'  said  the  gentleman,  "you  can't  catch  that  bird  by  climbing." 
"No,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  I  can  worry  it  like  everything" 

I  WAS  the  third  man  running  in  a  race, 
And  memory  still  must  run  it  o'er  and  o'er : 
The  pounding  heart  that  beat  against  my  frame ; 
The  wind  that  dried  the  sweat  upon  my  face 
And  turned  my  throat  to  paper  creased  and  sore ; 
The  jabbing  pain  that  sharply  went  and  came. 

My  eyes  saw  nothing  save  a  strip  of  road 
That  flaunted  there  behind  the  second  man; 
It  swam  and  blurred,  yet  still  it  lay  before. 
My  legs  seemed  none  of  mine,  but  rhythmic  strode 
Unconscious  of  my  will  that  urged,  "You  can !" 
And  cried  at  them  to  make  one  effort  more. 

Then  suddenly  there  broke  a  wave  of  sound, — 
Crowds  shouting  when  the  first  man  struck  the  tape ; 
And  then  the  second  roused  that  friendly  din ; 
While  I — I  stumbled  forward  and  the  ground 
All  wavered  'neath  my  feet,  while  men  agape, 
But  silent,  saw  me  as  I  staggered  in. 

As  sick  in  heart  and  flesh  I  bent  my  head, 
Two  seized  me  and  embraced  me,  and  one  cried, 
"Your  thudding  footsteps  held  me  to  the  grind." 
And  then  the  winner,  smiling  wanly,  said, 
"No  dream  of  records  kept  me  to  my  stride — 
I  dreaded  you  two  thundering  behind !" 

Burges  Johnson 

Harpers  Magazine. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  HISTORY 

"There  is  very  little  success  where  there  is  little  laughter." 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  A  cheerful  disposi 
tion  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  elements  of  success.  In  a  sense  it 
itself  is  success,  for  by  means  of  a  smile  it  can  soften  defeat  or 
make  the  sting  of  death  bearable.  Whistler,  the  future  artist, 
when  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  though  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  drawing,  was  so  poor  in  chemistry  that  he  had  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  institution.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  him,  but 
he  did  not  repine.  Years  afterward  he  remarked  whimsically: 
"Had  silicon  been  a  gas,  I  would  have  been  a  major-general." 

/CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  with  stately  walk,  made 
V>  the  journey  to  the  block.  As  he  paced  the  street 
along,  silence  fell  upon  the  throng ;  from  that  throng  there 
burst  a  sigh,  for  a  king  was  come  to  die !  Charles  upon 
the  scaffold  stood,  in  his  veins  no  craven  blood;  calm, 
serene,  he  viewed  the  crowd,  while  the  headsman  said, 
aloud:  "Cheer  up,  Charlie!  Smile  and  sing!  Death's 
a  most  delightful  thing !  I  will  cure  your  hacking  cough, 
when  I  chop  your  headpiece  off !  Headache,  toothache — 
they're  a  bore !  You  will  never  have  them  more !  Cheer 
up,  Charlie,  dance  and  yell!  Here's  the  axe,  and  all  is 
well !  I,  though  but  a  humble  dub,  represent  the  Sunshine 
Club,  and  our  motto  is  worth  while :  'Do  Not  Worry — 
Sing  and  Smile !'  Therefore  let  us  both  be  gay,  as  we  do 
our  stunt  to-day;  I  to  swing  the  shining  axe,  you  to  take 
a  few  swift  whacks.  Lumpty-doodle,  lumpty-ding,  do 
not  worry,  smile  and  sing!" 

Walt  Mason. 

Copyright,   1910, 
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THE  BRAVE  MAN 

brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 
JL     For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 
And  bravely  dares  the  dangers  nature  shrinks  from, 

Jaanna  Bcdllie. 


THE  SOUL'S  SPRING  CLEANING 

In  what  Carlyle  calls  "the  annual  earthquake  of  housecleaning1' 
our  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  our  domiciliary,  furnishings 
should  be  shaken,  dusted,  and  if  need  be,  replaced.  Even  the  most 
stupendous  and  original  genius  may  fall  in  some  respects  into 
intellectual  torpor.  Napoleon,  on  the  French  side  of  the  English 
channel,  was  fretting  and  fuming  because  he  could  not  transport 
his  army  to  British  soil.  He  was  told  that  an  American  wished 
to  speak  with  him  about  a  new  idea.  "Tell  the  American  I  can 
give  him  two  minutes."  But  two  minutes  were  not  enough  for 
even  Napoleon  to  grasp  the  revolutionary  idea  of  a  ship  propelled 
by  steam  rather  than  by  sails.  Had  he  listened  longer  to  Robert 
Fulton,  the  history  of  mankind  might  have  been  altered. 

YES,  clean  yer  house,  an'  clean  yer  shed, 
An*  clean  yer  barn  in  ev'ry  part; 
But  brush  the  cobwebs  from  yer  head, 

An*  sweep  the  snow-bank  from  yer  heart. 
Yes,  w'en  spring  cleanin'  comes  aroun' 
Bring  forth  the  duster  an'  the  broom, 
But  rake  yer  fogy  notions  down, 
An'  sweep  yer  dusty  soul  of  gloom. 

Sweep  ol'  idees  out  with  the  dust, 

An'  dress  yer  soul  in  newer  style ; 
Scrape  from  yer  min'  its  wornout  crust, 

An'  dump  it  in  the  rubbish  pile. 
Sweep  out  the  hates  that  burn  an'  smart, 

Bring  in  new  loves  serene  an'  pure, 
Aroun'  the  herthstone  of  the  heart 

Place  modern  styles  of  furniture. 

Clean  out  yer  morril  cubby-holes, 

Sweep  out  the  dirt,  scrape  off  the  scum; 
'Tis  cleanin'  time  for  healthy  souls — 

Git  up  an'  dust!    The  spring  hez  come! 
Clean  out  the  corners  of  the  brain, 

Bear  down  with  scrubbin'-brush  an'  soap, 
An'  dump  ol'  Fear  into  the  rain, 

An'  dust  a  cozy  chair  for  Hope. 
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Clean  out  the  brain's  deep  rubbish-hole, 

Soak  ev'ry  cranny,  great  an'  small, 
An'  in  the  front  room  of  the  soul 

Hang  pootier  pictures  on  the  wall. 
Scrub  up  the  winders  of  the  mind, 

Clean  up,  an'  let  the  spring  begin; 
Swing  open  wide  the  dusty  blind, 

An'  let  the  April  sunshine  in. 

Plant  flowers  in  the  soul's  front  yard, 

Set  out  new  shade  an*  blossom  trees, 
An'  let  the  soul  once  froze  an'  hard 

Sprout  crocuses  of  new  idees. 
Yes,  clean  yer  house,  an*  clean  yer  shed, 

An'  clean  yer  barn  in  ev'ry  part; 
But  brush  the  cobwebs  from  yer  head, 

An'  sweep  the  snow-banks  from  yer  heart! 

Sam  Walter  Pass. 

From  "Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows," 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 


I  WOULD  BE  TRUE 

I  WOULD  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me? 
I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care ; 
I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer; 
I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 
I  would  be  friend  of  all — the  foe,  the  friendless ; 

I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift. 
I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness  ; 
I  would  look  up — and  laugh — and  love — and  lift. 

Howard  Arnold  Walter. 
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THE  BATTLE-FIELD 

To  fight  for  your  country,  on  one  heroic  day  or  through  one 
heroic  year,  is  glorious.  To  fight  for  truth  and  right,  without 
any  cessation,  is  even  more  glorious.  Such  a  fight  must  end  m 
ultimate  victory.  But  meanwhile  the  outlook  will  often  be  dark 
and  a  many-weaponed  throng  will  "hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank, 
and  rear."  However  magnanimous  your  spirit,  you  must  expect 
to  have  enemies.  If  you  have  none,  it  will  be  because  you  are 
struggling  for  nothing  worth  while.  William  Rockhill  Nelson, 
the  famous  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  once  asked 
whether  he  would  not  like  to  carry  to  bed  with  him  at  night^the 
thought  that  he  had  not  a  single  enemy.  "No,  no/'  he  replied, 
"if  I  thought  that,  I  wouldn't  sleep  a  wink." 

ONCE  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 
And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle  cloud. 

Ah !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 

Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain, 

Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry ; 
Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  but  thou, 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare!  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year. 
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A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot. 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 
The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 
When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  the  sword  shall  wield, 

Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 
Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 

The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 


STRONG  HEARTS 

STRONG  hearts  within  the  present  live, 
The  future  veiled,  the  past  forgot; 
Grasping  what  is  with  hands  of  steel, 
They  bind  what  shall  be  to  their  will. 

Lewis  Moms. 
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IF  I  WERE  A  MAN,  A  YOUNG  MAN 

We  can  all  have  tenderness  and  sympathy,  we  can  all  have 
vision,  we  can  all  have  buoyant  and  resolute  purpose.    Do  we? 

IF  I  were  a  man,  a  young  man,  and  knew  what  I  know 
to-day, 
I  would  look  in  the  eyes  of  Life  undaunted 

By  any  Fate  that  might  threaten  me. 
I  would  give  to  the  world  what  the  world  most  wanted — 
Manhood  that  knows  it  can  do  and  be; 
Courage  that  dares,  and  faith  that  can  see 
Clear  into  the  depths  of  the  human  soul, 
And  find  God  there,  and  the  ultimate  goal, 
If  I  were  a  man,  a  young  man,  and  knew  what  I  know 
to-day. 

If  I  were  a  man,  a  young  man,  and  knew  what  I  know 

to-day, 
I  would  think  of  myself  as  the  masterful  creature 

Of  all  the  Masterful  plan; 
The  Formless  Cause,  with  form  and  feature; 
The  Power  that  heeds  not  limit  or  ban; 
Man,  wonderful  man. 
I  would  do  good  deeds,  and  forget  them  straightway ; 

I  would  weave  my  woes  into  ropes  and  climb 
Up  to  the  heights  of  the  helper's  gateway ; 
And  Life  should  serve  me,  and  Time, 
And  I  would  sail  out,  and  out,  and  find 
The  treasures  that  lie  in  the  deep  sea,  Mind. 
I  would  dream,  and  think,  and  act; 
I  would  work,  and  love,  and  pray, 

Till  each  dream  and  vision  grew  into  a  fact, 
If  I  were  a  man,  a  young  man,  and  knew  what  I  know 
to-day. 

If  I  were  a  man,  a  young  man,  and  knew  what  I  know 

to-day, 
I  would  guard  my  passions  as  Kings  guard  treasures, 
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And  keep  them  high  and  clean. 
(For  the  will  of  a  man,  with  his  passions,  measures ; 

It  is  strong  as  they  are  keen.) 
I  would  think  of  each  woman  as  some  one's  mother ; 
I  would  think  of  each  man  as  my  own  blood  brother, 
And  speed  him  along  on  his  way. 

And  the  glory  of  life  in  this  wonderful  hour 
Should  fill  me  and  thrill  me  with  Conscious  power, 
If  I  were  a  man,  a  young  man,  and  knew  what  I  know 
to-day. 


Etta  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


From  "Poems  of  Optimism," 
W.  B,  Conkey  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


MOTHER  O'  MINE 

"All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  **I  owe 
to  my  mother." 

IF  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill, 
Mother  a'  mine,  O  mother  o'  mine! 
I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me  still, 
Mother  o*  mine,  O  mother  o'  mine! 

If  I  were  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea, 
Mother  o'  mwe,  O  mother  o'  mine! 

I  know  whose  tears  would  come  down  to  me, 
Mother  o'  minef  O  mother  o'  mine! 

If  I  were  damned  of  body  and  soul, 
I  know  whose  prayers  would  make  me  whole, 
Mother  o'  mine,  O  mother  o'  mine! 


From  the  Dedication  in 
"The  Light  That  Fatted." 


Rudyard  Kipling. 
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TRY,  TRY  AGAIN 

When  a  cowboy  has  lassoed  and  captured  a  wild  horse  on  the 
plains,  he  faces  the  still  harder  problem  of  getting  it  to  the 
corral,  miles  away.  For  this  purpose  he  not  infrequently  leaves 
it  tied  until  he  can  bring  a  burro  to  the  place.  Then  he  takes 
a  short  strap  containing  a  swivel,  fastens  one  end  around  the 
neck  of  the  horse  and  the  other  around  the  neck  of  the  burro, 
and  turns  the  two  animals  loose.  The  donkey,  though  far 
inferior  in  strength,  braces  himself  with  his  legs  and  resists 
stubbornly  when  the  horse  is  going  away  from  the  corral.  He 
jogs  along  placidly  when  the  horse  is  going  toward  the  corral. 
Sooner  or  later  his  persistence  conquers  and  he  brings  his  more 
powerful  captive  home  to  his  master. 

"TpIS  a  lesson  you  should  heed, 

JL     Try,  try  again ; 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 

Try,  try  again; 

Then  your  courage  should  appear, 
For,  if  you  will  persevere, 
You  will  conquer,  never  fear; 
Try,  try  again. 

Once  or  twice  though  you  should  fail, 

Try,  try  again; 
If  you  would  at  last  prevail, 

Try,  try  again; 
If  we  strive,  'tis  no  disgrace 
Though  we  do  not  win  the  race; 
What  should  you  do  in  the  case? 

Try,  try  again. 

If  you  find  your  task  is  hard, 

Try,  try  again; 
Time  will  bring  you  your  reward, 

Try,  try  again. 
All  that  other  folks  can  do, 
Why,  with  patience,  should  not  you? 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view : 

Try,  try  again. 

T.  H.  Palmer. 
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THE  BROKEN  PINION 

A  man  with  a  peg  leg  learned  to  walk  on  polished  hardwood 
floors  by  attaching  a  nail  to  the  end  of  the  leg  and  so  preventing 
himself  from  slipping.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  an  effective  device. 
All  the  same  he  was  a  less  satisfactory  visitor  than  if  his  leg 
had  been  of  flesh  and  bone. 

I  WALKED  through  the  woodland  meadow 
Where  sweet  the  thrushes  sing; 
And  I  found  on  a  bed  of  mosses 

A  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 
I  healed  its  wound,  and  each  morning 

It  sang  its  old  sweet  strain, 
But  the  bird  with  a  broken  pinion 
Never  soared  as  high  again. 

I  found  a  young  life  broken 

By  sin's  seductive  art; 
And  touched  with  a  Christlike  pity, 

I  took  him  to  my  heart. 
He  lived  with  a  noble  purpose 

And  struggled  not  in  vain; 
But  the  life  that  sin  had  stricken 

Never  soared  as  high  again. 

But  the  bird  with  a  broken  pinion 

Kept  another  from  the  snare; 
And  the  life  that  sin  had  stricken 

Raised  another  from  despair. 
Each  loss  has  its  compensation, 

There  is  healing  for  every  pain; 
But  the  bird  with  a  broken  pinion 

Never  soars  as  high  again. 

Hezekiah  Butterworth 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  FRIEND 

Mark  Twain  declared  that  people  talk  a  great  deal  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  does  anything.  Our  appreciation  of  our 
fellows'  qualities  and  achievements  is  often  similarly  ^  inactive. 
We  ourselves  feel  it;  but  we  say  nothing  about  it,  give  it  no 
tangible  and  encouraging  form. 

IF  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving, 
Love  him !    Yes,  and  let  him  know 
That  you  love  him,  ere  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 
Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 
Of  a  friend— till  he  is  dead? 

If  you  hear  a  song  that  thrills  you, 

Sung  by  any  child  of  song, 
Praise  it !     Do  not  let  the  singer 

Wait  deserved  praises  long. 
Why  should  one  who  thrills  your  heart 
Lack  the  joy  you  may  impart? 

If  you  hear  a  prayer  that  moves  you 

By  its  humble,  pleading  tone, 
Join  it!    Do  not  let  the  seeker 

Bow  before  its  God  alone. 
Why  should  not  your  brother  share 
The  strength  of  "two  or  three"  in  prayer? 

If  you  see  the  hot  tears  falling 

From  a  brother's  weeping  eyes, 
Share  them  I    And  by  kindly  sharing 

Own  our  kinship  in  the  skies. 
Why  should  anyone  be  glad 
When  a  brother's  heart  is  sad? 

If  a  silvery  laugh  goes  rippling 
Through  the  sunshine  on  his  face, 

Share  it !    'Tis  the  wise  man's  saying— 
For  both  grief  and  joy  a  place. 
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There's  health  and  goodness  in  the  mirth 
In  which  an  honest  laugh  has  birth. 

If  your  work  is  made  more  easy 

By  a  friendly,  helping  hand, 
Say  so !    Speak  out  brave  and  truly 

Ere  the  darkness  veil  the  land. 
Should  a  brother  workman  deaf 
Falter  for  a  word  of  cheer? 

Scatter  thus  your  seeds  of  kindness 

All  enriching  as  you  go — 
Leave  them!     Trust  the  Harvest-Giver; 

He  will  make  each  seed  to  grow. 
So,  until  the  happy  end, 
Your  life  shall  never  lack  a  friend. 

Anonymous. 


VALIANT  REDRESS 

Diogenes  went  about  with  his  lantern  seeking  for  a  man. 
He  would  not  have  found  him  in  the  fellow  who  cries  because 
he  is  hurt  or  quits  because  of  a  setback. 

WISE  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss, 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard, 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  flood? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still:  Is't  meet,  that  he 
1  Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved? 

William  Shakespeare. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  BRINGS  UP  THE  REAR  END 

It  is  not  always  the  conspicuous  who  deserve  the  most  praise. 
"Any  man  can  work,"  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "when  every 
stroke  of  his  hand  brings  down  the  fruit  rattling  from  the  tree 
to  the  ground;  but  to  labor  in  season  and  out  of  season,  under 
every  discouragement,  by  the  power  of  truth  .  .  .  that  requires 
a  heroism  which  is  transcendent." 

TT^OLKS  watch  the  drum  major  and  say  "see  him  come !" 
J?    And  the  fellow  who  plays  on  the  fife, 
And  the  rub-a-dub  man  who  beats  the  big  drum, 

And  the  bugler  who  blows  for  -dear  life. 
They  go   with  the  music;  they  march  with  the  noise; 

For  the  chief  in  the  van  they  all  hunt, 
There  is  smiling  of  maidens  and  shouting  of  boys, 

And  cheering  of  men — in  the  front. 
But  there's  never  a  cheer  that  gladdens  the  ear, 

Nor  the  shout  of  a  brother  or  friend, 
For  the  mud  spattered  man  who  has  dropped  from  the  van, 

For  the  man  who  brings  up  the  rear  end. 
Not  a  bravo  is  heard,  not  a  word,  not  a  word, 

As  they  see  him  stub  on  round  the  bend; 
Not  a  cheer  from  the  churls,  not  a  smile  from  the  girls, 

For  the  man  who  brings  up  the  rear  end! 

There  are  shouts  for  the  victor  whose  name  like  a  star, 

Rose  red  from  the  hot  clouds  of  fame, 
Thro'  the  battle  smoke  of  a  lurid  war, 

To  climb  up  the  heaven  of  fame. 
And  his  ears  are  beset  with  a  tumult  of  tongues, 

That  prate  of  the  danger  he  braved, 
With  a  chorus  of  praise  from  the  lusty  lungs 

Of  the  men  of  the  land  he  saved. 
But  I  sing  of  the  man  who  has  dropped  from  the  van, 

From  the  front  he  could  never  defend, 
Who  could  never  await  the  harsh  volleys  of  fate — 

The  man  who  brings  up  the  rear  end ! 
Then  a  good  strong  shout  in  the  rear  of  the  rout, 

And  the  brotherly  cheer  of  a  friend; 
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A  cheer  that  shall  start  from  the  core  of  the  heart, 
For  the  man  who  brings  up  the  rear  end. 

And  who  are  the  men  who  bring  up  the  rear  end? 

The  laggards  too  weak  to  be  great? 
Time's  water-logged  timber  too  rotten  to  mend? 

Abortions  and  weaklings  of  fate? 
Not  so :  There  are  poets  whose  songs  are  unsung, 

And  singers  of  wonderful  tone, 
Reformers  whose  thunderous  words  might  have  stung 

To  the  roots  of  a  tottering  throne! 
Then  shout  your  huzzas  and  your  loudest  hurrahs, 

Until  the  loud  welkin  shall  rend ; 
Let  your  loud  plaudits  grace  the  world-weary  face 

Of  the  man  who  brings  up  the  rear  end! 
Then  shout  without  fear  for  the  man  in  the  rear, 

Let  your  heaven-scaling  plaudits  ascend! 
Cry  aloud!  cry  aloud!  you  men  there  in  the  crowd! 

For  the  man  who  brings  up  the  rear  end ! 

There  are  plebeian  souls  who  sit  on  a  throne, 

And  Kings  who  wear  never  a  crown; 
There  are  long-gowned  priests  who  are  devils  unknown, 

And  saints  in  the  frock  of  the  clown; 
There  are  hearts  that  are  black  'neath  the  King's  purple 
vest, 

And  white  'neath  the  swain's  drilling  frock, 
And  the  laborer's  coat  may  be  armor  the  best 

For  meeting  adversity's  shock. 
Then  a  cheer  and  a  roar,  and  three  cheers  more, 

For  the  man  most  in  need  of  a  friend; 
Good  cheer  for  the  man  who  has  dropped  from  the  van, 

The  man  who  brings  up  the  rear  end! 
Then  shout  your  cheer  right  into  his  ear, 

Let  your  voices  in  unity  blend; 
One  loud,  long  shout  in  the  rear  of  the  rout, 

For  the  man  who  brings  up  the  rear  end! 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From  "Bz.ek  Country  Poems," 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
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FINNIGIN  TO  FLANNIGAN 

Irvin  Cobb  tells  a  story  of  a  skilful  chef  who  lost  his  life  ir» 
a  hotel  fire.  Some  of  the  people  to  whose  appetites  he  had  min- 
isterecl  decided  to  set  up  a  monument  to  him,  and  on  this  monu 
ment  they  wished  to  have  an  inscription  which  should  suggest 
his  occupation,  commend  his  fidelity,  indicate  the  manner  of  his 
death,  and  include  some  appropriate  sentiment  from  the  Scrip 
tures.  But  to  state  so  many  things  would  require  more  words 
than  there  was  room  for.  The  difficulty  was  at  length  overcome 
yvhen  somebody  remarked  that  everything  could  be  compressed 
into  a  single  brief  sentence:  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

SUPERINTENDENT  was  Flannigan; 
Boss  av  th'  siction  wuz  Finnigin ; 
Whiniver  th'  cyars  got  off  th'  track 
An'  muddled  up  things  t'  th'  divvle  an'  back, 
Finnigin  writ  it  t'  Flannigan, 
Afther  th'  wrick  wuz  on  agin; 
That  is,  this  Finnigin 
Repoorted  to  Flannigan. 

Whin  Finnigin  furrst  writ  t'  Flannigan, 

He  writed  tin  pa-ages,  did  Finnigin ; 

An'  he  towld  just  how  th'  wrick  occurred— 

Yis,  minny  a  tajus,  blundherin'  wurrd 

Did  Finnigin  write  t'  Flannigan 

Afther  th'  cyars  had  gone  on  agin — 

That's  th'  way  Finnigin 

Repoorted  t'  Flannigan. 

Now  Flannigan  knowed  more  than  Finnigin—* 

He'd  more  idjucation,  had  Flannigan. 

An'  ut  wore  'm  clane  an'  complately  out 

T'  tell  what  Finnigin  writ  about 

In  's  writin'  t'  Musther  Flannigan. 

So  he  writed  this  back.     "Musther  Finnigin: — 

Don't  do  sich  a  sin  agin ; 

Make  'em  brief,  Finnigin!" 
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Whin  Finnigin  got  this  frum  Flannigan 
He  blushed  rosy-rid,  did  Finnigin; 
An'  he  said :  "I'll  gamble  a  whole  month's  pay 
That  ut'll  be  minny  an'  minny  a  day 
Befure  sup'rintindint — that's    Flannigan — 
Gits  a  whack  at  this  very  same  sin  agin. 
Frum  Finnigin  to  Flannigan 
Repoorts  won't  be  long  agin." 

Wan  day  on  th'  siction  av  Finnigin, 

On  th'  road  sup'rintinded  by  Flannigan, 

A  ra-ail  give  way  on  a  bit  av  a  curve 

An'  some  cyars  wint  off  as  they  made  th'  shwerrve* 

"They's  nobody  hurrted,"  says  Finnigin, 

"But  repoorts  must  be  made  t'  Flannigan/' 

An'  he  winked  at  McGorrigan, 

As  married  a  Finnigin. 

He  wuz  shantyin'  thin,  wuz  Finnigin, 

As  minny  a  railroader's  been  agin, 

An'  'is  shmoky  ol'  lamp  wuz  burrain'  bright 

In  Finnigin's  shanty  all  that  night — 

Bilin'  down  's  repoort,  wuz  Finnigan. 

An'  he  writed  this  here:  "Musther  Flannigan: — 

Off  agin,  on  agin, 

Gone  agin. — Finnigin/' 

Strickland  GUlilan. 

From  "Including  Finnigin,1* 
Forbes  &  Co. 


INFLUENCE 

THIS  learned  I  from  the  shadow  of  a  tree, 
Which,  to  and  fro,  did  sway  against  a  wall: 
Our  shadow-selves,  our  influence,  may  fall 
Where  we  can  never  be. 

A.  E.  Hamilton, 


COMPULSION 

No  man  likes  to  have  his  nose  forever  pressed  against  the 
grindstone.  But  the  very  necessity  to  hustle  is  the  surest  guar 
antee  that  we  will  put  forth  a  real  effort.  And  in  the  unabated 
exercise  of  our  powers  lies  happiness. 
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JERENITY'S  fine  if  not  born  of  sloth ; 

Cheer's  good  if  not  cheer  and  complacency  both. 
Give  us  the  peace  of  those  who  strive, 
The  tranquillity  that's  tense  and  alive. 
Compulsion  and  prodding  and  buffets  and  knocks 
Bring  bliss — that's  the  truth,  though  a  paradox. 
When  we  have  been  set  an  imperative  goal, 
We  struggle  toward  it — with  a  placid  soul. 


You  may  doubt  if  you  will,  and  you  may  scoff, 
But  the  man  hard  pushed  is  the  man  well  off. 
If  you've  almost  been  fired,  if  you're  harried  by  debt, 
You'll  take  interest  in  life — you'll  get  up  and  get! 
What  man  has  most  joy?    He  who  shakes  the  dust 
Of  idleness  from  him  because  he  must. 
He's  chased  in  a  field  by  a  masculine  cow 
And  gasps :    "Good  Lord !    I  am  happy  now." 

It's  a  glorious  race!    The  bull  he  paws 
And  bellows  and  menaces,  jabbers  and  jaws, 
And  then  he  starts;  and  the  man  starts  too, 
For  loitering  around's  not  the  thing  to  do. 
It's  a  desperate  game  of  nip  and  tuck ; 
The  man  prays  for  speed  and  wind  and  luck — 
He  pants,  with  the  bull  one  jump  behind: 
"My  specialty's  content  of  mind." 


He's  helped  along  by  the  excellent  chance 
Those  horns  will  make  ribbons  out  of  his  pants 
And  mincemeat  out  of  what  flesh  may  remain 
When  he's  beaten  to  pulp  of  the  finest  grain. 


But  he'd  hate  to  be  millinery,  hate  to  be  steaks, 
Or  newspapers  either;  so  his  leg  he  shakes. 
He's  blithe  as  he  burns  wind,  grass,  and  grit, 
And  he  chirps :    "I'm  assuredly  doing  my  bit/' 

With  thundering  hoof,  with  outstretched  tail, 
Hot  breath,  horns  ready  to  impale, 
The  bull  comes  on.    And  the  man  he  goes, 
And  whether  he'll  make  it  nobody  knows. 
But  the  thing  I'm  trying  to  get  expressed 
Is  this :    That  man  will  do  his  best. 
The  fence  is  two  long  miles  away, 
And  he  runs  like  hell — but  his  heart  is  gay. 

St.  Clair  Adams « 


RECIPE  FOR  SANITY 

ARE  you  worsted  in  a  fight? 
Laugh  it  off. 
Are  you  cheated  of  your  right? 

Laugh  it  off. 

Don't  make  tragedy  of  trifles, 
Don't  shoot  butterflies  with  rifles — 
Laugh  it  off. 

Does  your  work  get  into  kinks  ? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Are  you  near  all  sorts  of  brinks? 

Laugh  it  off. 

If  it's  sanity  you're  after 
There's  no  recipe  like  laughter — 

Laugh  it  off. 

Henry  Rutherford  Eltioi, 
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AN  OBSTACLE 

Prejudices  do  not  harmonize  with  constructive  work  They 
are  like  the  notes  of  the  young  vocalist  to  whom  her  teacher 
despairingly  exclaimed:  "Ach,  Gott!  Never  have  I  heard  such 
a  voice.  I  blay  on  der  vite  keys  and  I  blay  on  der  black  keys, 
but  you  sing  in  der  cracks." 

I  WAS  climbing  up  a  mountain-path 
With  many  things  to  do, 
Important  business  of  my  own, 

And  other  people's  too, 
When  I  ran  against  a  Prejudice 
That  quite  cut  off  the  view. 

My  work  was  such  as  could  not  wait, 
My  path  quite  clearly  showed, 

My  strength  and  time  were  limited, 
I  carried  quite  a  load, 

And  there  that  hulking  Prejudice 
Sat  all  across  the  road. 

So  I  spoke  to  him  politely, 

For  he  was  huge  and  high, 
And  begged  that  he  would  move  a  bit 

And  let  me  travel  by — 
He  smiled,  but  as  for  moving ! — 

He  didn't  even  try. 

And  then  I  reasoned  quietly 

With  that  colossal  mule ; 
My  time  was  short — no  other  path — 

The  mountain  winds  were  cool— • 
I  argued  like  a  Solomon, 

He  sat  there  like  a  fool. 

Then  I  flew  into  a  passion, 

I  danced  and  howled  and  swore, 

I  pelted  and  belabored  him 
Till  I  was  stiff  and  sore; 
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He  got  as  mad  as  I  did — 

But  he  sat  there  as  before. 

And  then  I  begged  him  on  my  knees— 

I  might  be  kneeling  still 
If  so  I  hoped  to  move  that  mass 

Of  obdurate  ill-will — 
As  well  invite  the  monument 

To  vacate  Bunker  Hill! 

So  I  sat  before  him  helpless, 

In  an  ecstasy  of  woe— 
The  mountain  mists  were  rising  fast, 

The  sun  was  sinking  slow — 
When  a  sudden  inspiration  came, 

As  sudden  winds  do  blow. 

I  took  my  hat,  I  took  my  stick, 

My  load  I  settled  fair, 
I  approached  that  awful  incubus 

With  an  absent-minded  air — 
And  I  walked  directly  through  him, 

As  if  he  wasn't  there! 

Cliarlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 

From  "In  This  Our  World," 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

SOMEBODY 

SOMEBODY  did  a  golden  deed; 
Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need; 
Somebody  sang  a  beautiful  song ; 
Somebody  smiled  the  whole  day  long; 
Somebody  thought  "  'Tis  sweet  to  live" ; 
Somebody  said  "I'm  glad  to  give"; 
Somebody  fought  a  valiant  fight ; 
Somebody  lived  to  shield  the  right; 
Was  that  "somebody"  you  ? 

Anonymous. 
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HE  WHISTLED 

Whoever  blows  a  tune  out  of  his  lips  blows  a  sorrow  out  of 
his  life. 

WHEN  craps  wuz  burnt  to  flinders, 
An'  not  a  rain  in  sight, 
He  opened  all  the  winders 

An'  whistled  in  the  light — 
Jest  whistled 
An*  whistled, 
Like  that  'ud  make  things  bright. 

When  mortgages  wuz  growin', 

Like  weeds  by  day  an'  night, 
He  kep'  right  on  a-hoein' 

An'  whistled  in  the  light — 
Jest  whistled 
An'  whistled, 
Like  that  'ud  make  things  bright. 

In  sowin'  time  or  reapin', 

In  wrong  as  well  as  right, 
When  shadders  come  a-creepin*, 
He  whistled  fer  the  light — 
Jest  whistled 
An'  whistled, 
Like  that  'ud  make  things  bright. 

Somehow  he'd  hear  bells  ringin' 

Fer  all  the  night  an'  day, 
An'  still  the  birds  kep'  singin' 

When  blue  skies  turned  to  gray. 
He  whistled, 
Jest  whistled 
The  rocky  world  away. 


Printed  in  and  permission  from 
"The  Atlanta  Constitution." 


Frank  L.  Stanton. 
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CRISES 

The  few  great  crises  that  come  to  a  man  are  the  test  of  tfie 
fiber  of  his  soul.  He  may  have  been  seemingly  big,  and  yet 
now  in  his  frantic  and  irrational  actions  may  show  himself 
fundamentally  a  coward.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have 
seemed  insignificant,  and  yet  now  may  tower  up  like  a  giant 
by  the  way  he  takes  defeat.  When  a  ship  is  sinking,  the  real 
heroes — the  men  with  steel  in  their  souls — stand  out.  After 
every  financial  crash,  most  of  the  cowards  have  absconded  or 
blown  their  brains  out.  Yet  a  small  property-holder  sees  every 
thing  he  owns  burned  with  his  house,  and  before  the  ashes  are 
cold  he  is  planning  to  build  again.  The  routine  of  life  has 
represented  him  falsely;  the  crisis  has  proved  him  a  hero. 

WE  lead  out  our  days  in  monotonous  ways, 
The  humdrum  of  work  and  sleep; 
Time  slips  along ;  no  thrill  in  the  song  ; 

There's  not  even  reason  to  weep. 
Then  like  a  flash  there  comes  a  crash — 

We're  stunned  by  the  buffet  Fate  gives ; 
In  the  blackness  and  blur  we  feel  the  Soul  stir — 
And  that  is  the  moment  one  lives. 

When  disaster  beats  round,  the  true  men  are 
found ; 

And  cowards  are  marked  with  a  brand. 
They  whimper  and  whine,  they  cringe  and  repine 

At  the  whip-lash  Fate  holds  in  her  hand. 
The  brave  struggle  on  though  chasms  may  yawn, 

And  midnight's  unlit  by  a  star; 
How  you  face  defeat  in  the  crises  you  meet — 

That  measures  the  man  you  are. 

All  through  the  years  there  are  laughs  and  tears, 

But  they  in  the  end  are  the  same. 
A  moment  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  strife 

Is  worth  ages  of  watching  the  game. 
With  despair  in  your  heart,  if  you  still  played 
your  part, 

Though  bloody  and  beaten  and  sore, 
If  your  Soul  flamed  white  in  a  hopeless  fight, 

The  world  will  ask  for  no  more. 

Joseph  Morns. 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON 

Chillon  is  a  castle  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  This  sonnet  forms 
the  introduction  to  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon",  a  poem  on  Bon- 
nivard's  long  imprisonment  in  the  castle.  Though  Byron  had 
many  faults,  he  was  an  ardent,  even  an  indignant,  champion 
of  liberty, 

ETERNAL  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind ! 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty !  thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar ;  for  'twas  trod 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivard ! — May  none  those  marks  efface ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

Lord  Byron. 


HOPE 

HOPE,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here, 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less, 
Joy  has  her  tears ;  and  transport  has  her  death  ; 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  tho'  strong, 
Man's  heart  at  once  inspirits  and  serenes ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys; 
'Tis  all  our  present  state  can  safely  bear, 
Health  to  the  frame,  and  vigor  to  the  mind ! 
A  joy  attemper'd!  a  chastis'd  delight! 
Like  the  fair  summer  evening,  mild  and  sweet ! 
'Tis  man's  full  cup,  his  paradise  below ! 

Edward  Young* 
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FORGIVENESS 

A   man   journeying  into   the   desert   must  not  carry  usekss 
baggage. 

MY  heart  was  heavy,  for  its  trust  had  been 
Abused,  its  kindness  answered  with  foul 

wrong ; 
So,  turning  gloomily  from  my  fellowmen, 

One  summer  Sabbath  day  I  strolled  among 
The  green  mounds  of  the  village  burial-place ; 
Where,  pondering  how  all  human  love  and 

hate 

Find  one  sad  level ;  and  how,  soon  or  late, 
Wronged  and  wrongdoer,  each  with  meekened 

face, 

And  cold  hands  folded  over  a  still  heart, 
Pass  the  green  threshold  of  our  common  grave, 
Whither  all  footsteps  tend,  whence  none 

depart, 
Awed  for  myself,  and  pitying  my  race, 

Our  common  sorrow,  like  a  mighty  wave, 
Swept  all  my  pride  away,  and  trembling  I 
forgave ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whtitier. 


HEART-REST 

THE  heart  of  man,  walk  in  which  way  it  will, 
Sequestered  or  frequented,  smooth  or  rough, 
Down  the  deep  valleys  amongst  tinkling  flocks, 
Or  mid  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  the  march 
Of  clattering  ordnance,  still  must  have  its  halt, 
Its  hour  of  truce,  its  instant  of  repose, 
Its  inn  of  rest;  and  craving  still  must  seek 
The  food  of  its  affections, — still  must  slake 
Its  constant  thirst  of  what  is  fresh  and  pure, 
And  pleasant  to  behold. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor. 
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IF  WE  KNEW 

The  kindness  we  mean  to  show  to-morrow  cures  no  heart 
aches  to-day. 

IF  we  knew  the  woe  and  heartache 
That  awaits  us  on  the  road ; 
If  our  lips  could  taste  the  wormwood, 
If  our  backs  could  feel  the  load; 
Would  we  waste  to-day  in  wishing 
For  a  time  that  ne'er  may  be? 
Would  we  wait  in  such  impatience 
For  our  ships  to  come  from  sea? 

If  we  knew  the  baby  fingers 

Pressed  against  the  window-pane 
Would  be  cold  and  stiff  to-morrow, — 

Never  trouble  us  again ; 
Would  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling 

Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow? 
Would  the  print  of  baby  fingers 

Vex  us  then  as  they  do  now  ? 

Ah!  those  little  ice-cold  fingers, 

How  they  point  our  memories  back 
To  the  hasty  words  and  actions 

Strewn  along  the  backward  track! 
How  those  little  hands  remind  us, 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie, 
Not  to  scatter  thorns,  but  roses, 

For  the  reaping  by  and  by. 

Strange,  we  never  prize  the  music 

Till  the  sweet- voiced  birds  have  flown; 
Strange,  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone ; 
Strange,  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine 

Never  seem  one  half  so  fair 
As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  the  white  down  in  the  air. 
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Lips  from  which  the  seal  of  silence 

None  but  God  can  roll  away 
Never  blossomed  in  such  beauty 

As  adorns  the  mouth  to-day; 
And  sweet  words  that  freight  our  memory 

With  their  beautiful  perfume 
Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents 

Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 

Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 

Lying  all  around  our  path; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff; 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessings  of  to-day, 
With  a  patient  hand  removing 

All  the  briers  from  the  way. 

May  Riley  Smith. 


TO-MORROW 

TO-MORROW'S  action!  can  that  hoary  wisdom, 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  doat  upon  to-morrow ! 
The  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
An  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow, 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect. 
Strange  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches,  undetected! 
The  soldier,  laboring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Learn  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

From  "Irene." 
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LYRIC  OF  ACTION 

This  poem  exhorts  us  tiot  to  let  the  sense  of  past  failure 
paralyze  us  from  further  effort.  Even  though  our  course  has 
been  one  of  folly  or  guilt,  we  may  yet  win  success  as  shining 
as  the  brightness  of  the  archangel  Uriel  who  is  spoken  of  in 
Revelation  XIX,  17,  as  "standing  in  the  sun".  With  a  will  that 
defies  circumstance,  we  must  break  the  fetters  of  fear  and  start 
afresh.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  career  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  a  man  at  that  time  thirty-nine  years  old,  had  been 
such  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  failure.  In  1820  Charles  Lamb, 
bafHed  successively  in  his  efforts  to  write  novels,  poems,  plays, 
criticisms  that  the  public  would  read,  was  a  mere  clerk  in  the 
East  India  House.  Yet  Grant  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  general,  and  Lamb  as  an  author.  A  vigorous  start  counts 
for  much,  but  not  for  everything.  A  vigorous  and  courageous 
persistence,  maintained  amid  discouragements  and  rebuffs,  counts 
for  infinitely  more, 

'/nrsis  the  part  of  a  coward  to  brood 

JL      O'er  the  past  that  is  withered  and  dead : 
What  though  the  heart's  roses  are  ashes  and  dust? 
What  though  the  heart's  music  be  fled? 
Still  shine  the  great  heavens  o'erhead, 
Whence  the  voice  of  an  angel  thrills  clear  on  the  soul, 
"Gird  about  thee  thine  armor,  press  on  to  the  goal !" 

If  the  faults  or  the  crimes  of  thy  youth 

Are  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear, 
What  hope  can  re-bloom  on  the  desolate  waste 

Of  a  jealous  and  craven  despair? 

Down,  down  with  the  fetters  of  fear! 
In  the  strength  of  thy  valor  and  manhood  arise, 
With  the   faith  that   illumes   and  the   will   that  defies* 

tfToo  lateT  through  God's  infinite  world, 

From  his  throne  to  life's  nethermost  fires, 

"Too  late!"  is  a  phantom  that  flies  at  the  dawn 
Of  the  soul  that  repents  and  aspires. 
If  pure  thou  hast  made  thy  desires, 

There's  no  height  the  strong  wings  of  immortals  may 
gain 

Which  in  striving  to  reach  thou  shalt  strive  for  in  vain. 
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Then,  up  to  the  contest  with  fate, 

Unbound  by  the  past,  which  is  dead! 

What  though  the  heart's  roses  are  ashes  and  dust? 
What  though  the  heart's  music  be  fled? 
Still  shine  the  fair  heavens  o'erhead; 

And  sublime  as  the  seraph  who  rules  in  the  sun 

Beams  the  promise  of  joy  when  the  conflict  is  won! 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 


BREATHES  THERE  A  MAN 

Edward  Everett  Hale  makes  effective  use  of  this  passage  in 
his  story  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  The  central  character 
of  the  story,  Philip  Nolan,  had,  when  charged  with  implication 
in  Burr's  conspiracy,  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  wished  he 
might  never  again  hear  the  name  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  sentenced  to  semi-confinement  on  a  man-of-war,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  that  no  word  or  symbol  should  ever  remind 
him  of  his  country.  One  day  in  reading  aloud  to  some  officers 
a  new  poem  by  Walter  Scott  he  stumbled  upon  this  passage. 
The  scene  which  followed  is  one  of  the  most  tense  and  un 
forgettable  scenes  in  Hale's  story. 

BREATHES  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim: 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall   forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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THE   WHISTLER 

^of  the  worst  pests  is  the  dinged  fool  who  whistles  in 
public  places,  street  cars,  busses,  etc.,  to  the  annoyance  of  every 
one  around  him.  A  licking  is  none  too  good  for  him."  A  Letter 
to  the  Editor. 

WHISTLE,  old  chap;  you  just  go  on  and 
whistle ; 

Never  you  fret  about  kickers  like  him ; 
Your  heart's  as  light  as  the  down  of  a  thistle; 
Who  cares  if  grumblers  are  grouchy  and 

grim? 
Go  on  and  whistle ;  don't  mind  what  they  say  to 

you; 

Most  of  us  thrill  to  your  message  of  cheer ; 
Fortune  is  good  and  the  world's  looking  gay  to 

you? 

Go  on  and  whistle ;  it's  pleasant  to  hear ! 
Whistle,  man,  whistle — as  light  as  a  thistle; 
Go  on  and  whistle;  it's  bully  to  hear! 


Whistle,  old  fellow ;  you  go  on  and  whistle ; 

What  do  we  care  if  you  sharp  or  you  flat  ? 
Let  the  old  bachelors  burble  and  bristle ; 

Who  gives   a   whoop   for  such   people  as 

that? 

Go  oh  and  whistle — it  proves  there  is  Boy  in 
you. 

Youth  that  has  lasted  for  many  a  year, 
Give  us  the  notes  of  the  fun  and  the  joy  in  you; 

Go  on  and  whistle ;  it's  pleasant  to  hear ; 
Whistle,  man,  whistle,  as  light  as  a  thistle ; 

Go  on  and  whistle — it's  bully  to  hear ! 

Whistle,  old  chap — you  just  go  on  and  whistle ; 

Give  us  your  flutings  of  popular  airs ; 
Whistle  in  spite  of  the  grouches  who  bristle ; 

Whistle  away  all  our  worries  and  cares ; 
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Something  there  is  of  the  troubadour  clan  in 

you 
Warming  our  hearts  with  your  melodies 

clear ; 
Toil  is  forgot  as  we  hark  to  the  Pan  in  you ; 

Go  on  and  whistle — it's  pleasant  to  hear; 
Whistle,  man,  whistle — as  light  as  a  thistle ; 
Go  on  and  whistle — it's  bully  to  hear ! 

Bert  on  Braky. 

From'Things  As  They  Are," 

Copyright,  1916, 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  Publishers. 


THE  ROAD 

The  man  who  wastes  to-day  lamenting  yesterday  will  waste 
to-mortrow   lamenting  to-day. 

HEAVE  no  sigh  for  things  undone, 
For  the  prize  you  might  have  won; 
Don't  bewail  the  yester-sun; 
All  your  yesterdays  are  gone — 
Gone! 

Are  you  ready  for  to-day? 
Roads  are  stretching  far  away; 
You  will  stumble,  you  will  stray, 
You  will  have  to  pay  your  way — 
Pay! 

Mate  thy  staff  and  guide  thy  star ; 
Bush  or  stone  be  not  thy  bar; 
How  we  fight  is  what  we  are; 
Let  your  aim  be  onward  far — 
Far! 

Philip  M.  Raskin. 

From  "When  a  Soul  Sings," 
Thomas  Seltzer  &  Co. 
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ROOM! 

A  sea-captain  who  steered  amid  straits  and  reefs  when  the 
wide  ocean  lay  before  him,  would  be  thought  insane.  Yet  the 
man  who  makes  his  spiritual  voyages  in  cramped,  shallow  chan 
nels,  do  we  not  regard  him  as  normal  and  prudent? 

I  WILL  hew  great  spaces  for  my  soul, 
Hours  of  majesty,  aisles  of  beauty; 
Out  of  the  solid  universe  will  I  hew  them 
That  my  perishing  soul  may  pass  through  them, 
That  my  passionate  spirit  have  room  to  grow, 
That  the  mind  of  me  may  not  suffer  so, 
That  I  faint  not  here  'mid  the  pitiful  round  of  duty — 
I   will  hew  great  spaces,  marvelous   places,    for  my 
soul. 

I  will  hew  great  paths  for  my  soul, 

Out  of  the  shining  ether,  keen  as  quicksilver,  solid 

as  steel, 

To  know  what  the  Void  may  reveal. 
My  soul  that  is  shrivelling  here  on  earth 
Must  have  fresh  birth. 
That  the  claims  of  earth  may  not  bind  me, 
That  death  may  not  find  me, 
I  will  hew  great  spaces,  huge  places  of  life  for  my 

soul. 

I  will  seek  me  a  way  no  man  has  trod, 
I  will  blaze  new  trails  to  the  heart  of  God. 
That  my  soul  may  walk  wider  ways  than  earth, 
My  soul  and  the  souls  of  the  world — 
I  will  challenge  the  Void  where  the  secrets  of  life 

are  furled, 
I  will  cleave  new  paths,  that  all  may  have  fresh  birth. 

I  will  hew  great  windows  for  my  soul, 
Channels  of  splendor,  portals  of  release  ; 
Out  of  earth's  prison  walls  will  I  hew  them, 
That  my  thundering  soul  may  push  through  them; 
Through  stratas  of  human  strife  and  passion 
I  will  tunnel  a  way,  I  will  carve  and  fashion 
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With  the  might  of  my  soul's  intensity 
Windows  fronting  immensity, 
Towering  out  of  Time. 
I  will  breathe  the  air  of  another  clime 
That  my  spirit's  pain  may  cease. 
That  the  being  of  me  have  room  to  grow, 
That  my  eyes  may  meet  God's  eyes  and  know, 
I  will  hew  great  windows,   wonderful   windows, 
measureless  windows,  for  my  soul. 

I  will  weave  great  melodies  for  my  soul, 

Storms  of  harmony,  hurricanes  of  feeling; 

Out  of  the  cosmic  rhythm  will  I  choir  them, 

Infinity's  breath  shall  inspire  them 

And  chorusing  orbs  in  their  wheeling. 

That  the  sadness  of  earth  may  not  'numb  me 

And  grief  overcome  me, 

Here  where  terror  and  strife  abound 

I  will  mount  and  mount  on  wings  of  sound: 

I  will  soar  on  symphonies  of  might, 

Lifted  and  carried 

Where  whirlwinds  are  married 

To  challenge  the  worlds  in  their  flight. 

That  earth  may  hear  and  rejoice 

I  will  summon  the  stars  for  their  voice ; 

I  will  marshal  the  music  of  manifold  spheres, 

I  will  capture  the  chords  of  the  thundering  years, 

From  the  course  where  Aldebaran  runs 

I  will  summon  the  suns. 

I  will  range  the  abysm  from  sun  to  sod, 

Spaces  ringing  and  singing  with  God, 

To  the  uttermost  bounds  of  being, 

Past  earthly  sense  and  seeing, 

Till  my  passionate  spirit  has  found  at  last 

A  splendid  place  in  the  splendid  vast. 

I,  I,  the  immeasurable  I,  greater  than  suns  or  stars 

or  spaces, 

Born  of  Creation's  boundless  places, 
I,  who  am  perishing  here  on  earth, 
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I  will  rend  my  way  to  a  larger  birth. 

Fetters  and  bars,  I  will  shout  my  way  through  them; 

Planets  and  stars,  like  chaff  will  I  strew  them. 

That  my  spirit  may  hugely  survive, 

For  I  am  alive,  alive ! 

Angela  Morgan. 

Permission  of  the  Author 
From  "The  Hour  Has  Struck," 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


ON  FILE 

Human    nature    should    contain    a    cemetery    for    unldndness 
and  a  graveyard  for  grudges. 

IF  an  unkind  word  appears, 
File  the  thing  away. 
If  some  novelty  in  jeers, 
File  the  thing  away. 
If  some  clever  little  bit 
Of  a  sharp  and  pointed  wit, 
Carrying  a  sting  with  it — 
File  the  thing  away. 

If  some  bit  of  gossip  come, 

File  the  thing  away. 
Scandalously   spicy   crumb, 

File  the  thing  away. 
If  suspicion  comes  to  you 
That  your  neighbor  isn't  true 
Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do — • 

File  the  thing  away. 

Do  this  for  a  little  while, 
Then  go  out  and  burn  the  file. 


From  "Songs  of  Cheer." 
Permission  of  the  Author's  Estate. 


John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
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THE  LAST  WORD 

If  a  man  has  to  perish,  he  may  at  least  fall,  as  Crockett  did 
Sit  the  Alamo,  with  a  circle  of  dead  foes  about  him. 

CREEP  into  thy  narrow  bed, 
Creep,  and  let  no  more  be  said! 
Vain  thy  onset!  all  stands  fast. 
Thou  thyself  must  break  at  last. 

Let  the  long  contention  cease ! 
Geese  are  swans,  and  swans  are  geese. 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  will! 
Thou  art  tired ;  best  be  still. 

They  out-talk'd  thee,  hiss'd  thee,  tore  thee? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee; 
Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  pass'd. 
Hotly  charged — and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb ! 
Let  the  victors,  when  they  come, 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall, 
Find  thy  body  by  the  wall! 

Matthew  Arnold, 
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POINT   OF  VIEW 

rHEN  earth  seems  dark  with  envy 

And  hate  and  greed  and  wars, 
Remember — to  the  distant 
Inhabitant  of  Mars 
It  flames  upon  their  vision 
A  star  among  the  stars! 

Maory  Sinton  Leitch. 

From  "The  Waggon  and  the  Star," 
B.  J.  Brimmer  Company. 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  HERCULANEUM 

The  man  who  knows  not  fear  for  himself  may  feel  it  in 
behalf  of  another.  His  love  for  wife  or  parent  or  child  may 
be  as  the  heel  of  Achilles,  may  make  him  vulnerable  when 
otherwise  no  wound  could  hurt  him.  But  to  be  apprehensive 
when  those  dear  to  us  are  threatened  is  not  shameful.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  noble. 

>"T^HERE  was  a  man, 

JL    A  Roman  soldier,  for  some  daring  deed 
That  trespassed  on  the  laws,  in  dungeon  low 
Chained  down.    His  was  a  noble  spirit,  rough, 
But  generous,  and  brave,  and  kind. 
He  had  a  son ;  it  was  a  rosy  boy, 
A  little  faithful  copy  of  his  sire, 
In  face  and  gesture.     From  infancy,  the  child 
Had  been  his  father's  solace  and  his  care. 

Every  sport 

The  father  shared  and  heightened.     But  at  length, 
The  rigorous  law  had  grasped  him,  and  condemned 
To  fetters  and  to  darkness. 

The  captive's  lot, 

He  felt  in  all  its  bitterness :  the  walls 
Of  his  deep  dungeon  answered  many  a  sigh 
And  heart-heaved  groan.     His  tale  was  known,  and 

touched 

His  jailer  with  compassion;  and  the  boy, 
Thenceforth  a  frequent  visitor,  beguiled 
His  father's  lingering  hours,  and  brought  a  balm 
With  his  loved  presence,  that  in  every  wound 
Dropped  healing.     But,  in  this  terrific  hour, 
He  was  a  poisoned  arrow  in  the  breast 
Where  he  had  been  a  cure. 

With  earliest  morn 

Of  that  first  day  of  darkness  and  amaze, 
He  came.     The  iron  door  was  closed — for  them 


Never  to  open  more !     The  day,  the  night 

Dragged  slowly  by ;  nor  did  they  know  the  fate 

Impending  o'er  the  city.     Well  they  heard 

The  pent-up  thunders  in  the  earth  beneath, 

And  felt  its  giddy  rocking ;  and  the  air 

Grew  hot  at  length,  and  thick;  but  in  his  straw 

The  boy  was  sleeping :  and  the  father  hoped 

The  earthquake  might  pass  by:  nor  would  he  wake 

From  his  sound  rest  the  unfearing  child,  nor  tell 

The  dangers  of  their  state. 

On  his  low  couch 

The  fettered  soldier  sank,  and,  with  deep  awe, 
Listened  the  fearful  sounds:  with  upturned  eye, 
To  the  great  gods  he  breathed  a  prayer ;  then,  strove 
To  calm  himself,  and  lose  in  sleep  awhile 
His  useless  terrors.     But  he  could  not  sleep: 
His  body  burned  with  feverish  heat ;  his  chains 
Clanked  loud,  although  he  moved  not;  deep  in  earth 
Groaned  unimaginable  thunders;  sounds, 
Fearful  and  ominous,  arose  and  died, 
like  the  sad  moanings  of  November's  wind, 
In  the  blank  midnight.     Deepest  horror  chilled 
His  blood  that  burned  before;  cold,  clammy  sweats 
Came  o'er  him ;  then  anon,  a  fiery  thrill 
Shot  through  his  veins.    Now,  on  his  couch  he  shrunk 
And  shivered  as  in  fear;  now,  upright  leaped, 
As  though  he  heard  the  battle  trumpet  sound, 
And  longed  to  cope  with  death. 

He  slept,  at  last, 

A  troubled,  dreamy  sleep.     Well  had  he  slept 
Never  to  waken  more!    His  hours  are  few, 
But  terrible  his  agony. 

Soon  the  storm 

Burst  forth;  the  lightnings  glanced;  the  air 
Shook  with  the  thunders.    They  awoke ;  they  sprung 
Amazed  upon  their  feet.     The  dungeon  glowed 
A  moment  as  in  sunshine — and  was  dark: 
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Again,  a  flood  of  white  flame  fills  the  cell, 
Dying  away  upon  the  dazzled  eye 
In  darkening,  quivering  tints,  as  stunning  sound 
Dies  throbbing,  ringing  in  the  ear. 

With  intensest  awe, 

The  soldier's  frame  was  filled ;  and  many  a  thought 
Of  strange  foreboding  hurried  through  his  mind, 
As  underneath  he  felt  the  fevered  earth 
Jarring  and  lifting;  and  the  massive  walls, 
Heard  harshly  grate  and  strain:  yet  knew  he  not, 
While  evils  undefined  and  yet  to  come 
Glanced  through  his  thoughts,  what  deep  and  cureless 

wound 

Fate  had  already  given. — Where,  man  of  woe ! 
Where,  wretched  father !  is  thy  boy  ?    Thou  call's! 
His  name  in  vain : — he  cannot  answer  thee. 

Loudly  the  father  called  upon  his  child : 

No  voice  replied.     Trembling  and  anxiously 

He  searched  their  couch  of  straw ;  with  headlong  haste 

Trod  round  his  stinted  limits,  and,  low  bent, 

Groped  darkling  on  the  earth: — no  child  was  there. 

Again  he  called :  again,  at  farthest  stretch 

Of  his  accursed  fetters,  till  the  blood 

Seemed  bursting  from  his  ears,  and  from  his  eyes 

Fire  flashed,  he  strained  with  arm  extended  far, 

And  fingers  widely  spread,  greedy  to  touch 

Though  but  his  idol's  garment.     Useless  toil ! 

Yet  still  renewed :  still  round  and  round  he  goes, 

And  strains,  and  snatches,  and  with  dreadful  cries 

Calls  on  his  boy. 

Mad  frenzy  fires  him  now. 
He  plants  against  the  wall  his  feet ;  his  chain 
Grasps;  tugs  with  giant  strength  to  force  away 
The  deep-driven  staple ;  yells  and  shrieks  with  rage : 
And,  like  a  desert  lion  in  the  snare, 
Raging  to  break  his  toils, — to  and  fro  bounds. 
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But  see!  the  ground  is  opening;  a  blue  light 
Mounts,  gently  waving, — noiseless; — thin  and  cold 
It  seems,  and  like  a  rainbow  tint,  not  flame; 
But  by  its   luster,  on  the  earth  outstretched, 
Behold  the  lifeless  child !  his  dress  is  singed, 
And,  o'er  his  face  serene,  a  darkened  line 
Points  out  the  lightning's  track. 

The  father  saw, 

And  all  his  fury  fled : — a  dead  calm  fell 
That  instant  on  him: — speechless — fixed — he  stood, 
And  with  a  look  that  never  wandered,  gazed 
Intensely  on  the  corse.     Those  laughing  eyes 
Were  not  yet  closed, — and  round  those  ruby  lips 
The  wonted  smile  returned. 

Silent  and  pale 

The  father  stands  : — no  tear  is  in  his  eye : — 
The  thunders  bellow ; — but  he  hears  them  not : — 
The  ground  lifts  like  a  sea ; — he  knows  it  not : — 
The  strong  walls  grind  and  gape: — the  vaulted  roof 
Takes  shape  like  bubble  tossing  in  the  wind; 
See !  he  looks  up  and  smiles ;  for  death  to  him 
Is  happiness.     Yet  could  one  last  embrace 
Be  given,  'twere  still  a  sweeter  thing  to  die. 

It  will  be  given.     Look !  how  the  rolling  ground, 
At  every  swell,  nearer  and  still  more  near 
Moves  toward  the  father's  outstretched  arm  his  boy. 
Once  he  has  touched  his  garment: — how  his  eye 
Lightens  with  love,  and  hope,  and  anxious  fears ! 
Ha,  see !  he  has  him  now ! — he  clasps  him  round ; 
Kisses  his  face;  puts  back  the  curling  locks, 
That  shaded  his  fine  brow ;  looks  in  his  eyes ; 
Grasps  in  his  own  those  little  dimpled  hands; 
Then  folds  him  to  his  breast,  as  he  was  wont 
To  lie  when  sleeping;  and  resigned,  awaits 
Undreaded  death. 
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And  death  came  soon  and  swift 
And  pangless.    The  huge  pile  sank  down  at  once 
Into  the  opening  earth.     Walls — arches — roof — 
And  deep  foundation  stones — all — mingling — fell! 

Edwin  Atherstome. 


DOORS  OF  DARING 

There  is  that  in  human  nature  which  resents  the  setting  of 
limits.  The  Atlantic  was  uncrossable;  Columbus  crossed  it. 
The  North  Pole  was  unattainable  ;  Peary  attained  h\  ^  The  air 
was  inviolate;  the  Wright  brothers  conquered  its  sanctities.  The 
Panama  zone  was  uninhabitable  for  white  men;  Gorgas  exter 
minated  the  mosquito  and  thereby  banished  yellow  fever.  Mt. 
Everest  is  still  unsealed;  but  its  immunity  has  been  challenged 
and  some  day  will  be  overcome. 


mountains    that    inclose   the   vale 
JL    With  walls  of  granite,  steep  and  high, 
Invite  the  fearless  foot  to  scale 
Their  stairway  toward  the  sky. 

The  restless,  deep,  dividing  sea 

That  flows  and  foams  from  shore  to  shore, 
Calls  to  its  sunburned  chivalry, 

"Push  out,  set  sail,  explore!" 

The  bars  of  life  at  which  we  fret, 

That  seem  to  prison  and  control, 

Are  but  the  doors  of  daring,  set 
Ajar  before  the  soul. 

Say  not,  "Too  poor,"  but  freely  give  ; 

Sigh  not,  'Too  weak,"  but  boldly  try; 
You  never  can  begin  to  live 

Until  you  dare  to  die. 

Henry  'van  Dyke. 

From  "Poems  of  Henry  van  Dyke," 
Copyright,  ion, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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COMPENSATION 

To  have  aspired  highly  is  the  surest  consolation  of  defeat. 


B 


ECAUSE  I  craved  a  gift  too  great 
For  any  prayer  of  mine  to  bring, 
To-day  with  empty  hands  I  go ; 
Yet  must  my  heart  rejoice  to  know 
I  did  not  ask  a  lesser  thing. 


Because  the  goal  I  sought  lay  far 

In  cloud-hid  heights,  to-day  my  soul 
Goes  unaccompanied  of  its  own ; 
Yet  this  shall  comfort  me  alone, 
I  did  not  seek  a  nearer  goal. 

O  gift  ungained,  O  goal  unwon ! 

Still  am  I  glad,  remembering  this, 
For  all  I  go  unsatisfied, 
I  have  kept  faith  with  joy  denied, 
Nor  cheated  life  with  cheaper  bliss. 

Tluodosia  Garrison. 


From  "The  Earth  Cry," 
Mitchell  Kennerley. 


PROCRASTINATION 

SHUN,  delays,  they  breed  remorse ; 
Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee, 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force; 
Fly  their  faults  lest  thou  repent  thee; 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 
Lingering  labors  come  to  naught; 
Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last, 
Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure ; 
Seek  not  time,  when  time  is  past, 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure ; 
After-wits  are  dearly  bought, 
Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

Robert  Southwell^ 
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TO  THE  MEN  OF  KENT 

Kent  is  in  southeastern  England,  the  shire  nearest  the  con 
tinent.  This  sonnet  ^  was  written  when  Napoleon  was  gathering 
forces  for  an  invasion. 

VANGUARD  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent, 
Ye  children  of  a  Soil  that  doth  advance 
Her  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 
Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment ! 
To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent ! 
They  from  their  fields  can  see  the  countenance 
Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering  lance 
And  hear  you  shouting  forth  your  brave  intent. 
Left  single,  in  bold  parley,  ye,  of  yore, 
Did  from  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath ; 
Confirmed  the  charters  that  were  yours  before  ;— 
No  parleying  now !    In  Britain  is  one  breath ; 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore; — 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  'tis  victory  or  death ! 

William  Wordsworth* 

INFLUENCE 

DROP  a  pebble  in  the  water, 
And  its  ripples  reach  out  far ; 
And  the  sunbeams  dancing  on  them 
May  reflect  them  to  a  star. 

Give  a  smile  to  some  one  passing, 

Thereby  make  his  morning  glad; 

It  may  greet  you  in  the  evening 

When  your  own  heart  may  be  sad. 

Do  a  deed  of  simple  kindness; 

Though  its  end  you  may  not  see, 
It  may  reach,  like  widening  ripples, 

Down  a  long  eternity. 

Joseph  Morris. 
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IF   I   SHOULD  DIE   TO-NIGHT 

Kindness  postponed  is  neglect. 

IF  I  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-place, 
And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair; 
And,  laying  snow-white  flowers  against  rny  hair, 
Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness, 
And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress — 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night! 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 

My  friends  would  call  to  mind,  with  loving  thought, 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hands  had  wrought; 
Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said ; 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped ; 
The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride, 
My  hasty  words,  would  all  be  put  aside, 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night. 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 

Even  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once  more  to  me, 
Recalling  other  days  remorsefully; 
The  eyes  that  chill  me  with  averted  glance 
Would  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perchance, 
And  soften,  in  the  old  familiar  way; 
For  who  could  war  with  dumb,  unconscious  clay? 
So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all,  to-night. 

Oh,  friends,  I  pray  to-night, 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow — 
The  way  is  lonely ;  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  me;  I  am  travel-worn; 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 
Forgive,  oh,  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead  I 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 

Belle  E.  Smith, 
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TO  THE  MAN  WHO  FAILS 

"Human  virtue,"  said  Robert  E.  Lee,  "should  be  equal  to  human 
calamity."  By  his  upright  and  constructive  course  after  the 
war  he  proved  that  it  could. 

LET  others  sing  to  the  hero  who  wins  in  the  ceaseless 
fray, 
Who,  over  the  crushed  and  fallen,  pursueth  his  upward 

way; 
For  him  let  them  weave  the  laurel,  to  him  be  their  paean 

sung, 
Whom  the  kindly  fates  have  chosen,  who  are  happy  their 

loved  among; 
But  mine  be  a  different  message,  some  soul  in  its  stress 

to  reach; 
To  bind,  o'er  the  wound  of  failure,  the  balm  of  pitying 

speech ; 
To  whisper:     "Be  up  and  doing,  for  courage  at  last 

prevails" — 
I  sing — who  have  supped  with  Failure — I  sing  to  the 

man  who  fails. 


I  know  how  the  gray  cloud  darkens,  and  mantles  the  soul 

in  gloom; 
I  know  how  the  spirit  hearkens  to  voices  of  doubt  or  of 

doom  ; 
I   know   how   the  tempter  mutters   his   terrible   word, 

"Despair!" 
But  the  heart  has  its  secret  chamber,  and  I  know  that 

our  God  is  there. 
Our  years  are  as  moments  only;  our  failures  He  counts 

as  naught; 
The  stone  that  the  builders  rejected,  perchance  is  the 

one  that  He  sought. 

Mayhap,  in  the  ultimate  judgment,  the  effort  alone  avails, 
And  the  laurel  of  great  achievement  shall  be  for  the  man 

who  fails. 
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We  sow  in  the  darkness  only;  but  the  Reaper  shall  reap 

in  light; 
And  the  day  of  His  perfect  glory  shall  tell  of  the  deeds 

of  the  night. 
We  gather  our  gold,  and  store  it,  and  the  whisper  is 

heard  "Success!" 
But,   tell   me,   ye   cold,   white   sleepers,   what  were   an 

achievement  less? 
We  struggle  for  fame,  and  win  it ;  and,  lo !  like  a  fleeting 

breath, 
It  is  lost  in  the  realm  of  silence,  whose  ruler  and  king 

is  Death. 

Where  are  the  Norseland  heroes,  the  ghosts  of  a  house 
wife's  tales? 
I  sing — for  the  Father  heeds  him — I  sing  to  the  man  who 

fails. 

Oh,  men,  who  are  labelled  "failures/*  up,  rise  up!  again, 

and  do! 
Somewhere  in  the  world  of  action  is   room;  there  is 

room  for  you. 
No  failure  was  e'er  recorded,  in  the  annals  of  truthful 

men, 
Except  of  the  craven-hearted  who   fails,  nor  attempts 

again. 

The  glory  is  in  the  doing,  and  not  in  the  trophy  won ; 
The  walls  that  are  laid  in  darkness  may  laugh  to  the  kiss 

of  the  sun. 
Oh,  weary  and  worn  and  stricken,  oh,  child  of  fate's 

cruel  gales! 
I  sing — that  it  haply  may  cheer  him — I  sing  to  the  man 

who  fails. 

Alfred  J.  Waterhouse. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE 

Any  one  may  take  up  space  by  sitting  in  the  seat  of  an  auto 
mobile.  But  only  the  fellow  who  turns  on  the  gas,  throws  the 
machine  in  gear,  and  steers  with  some  intelligence  will  travel 

very  far. 

THE  manager  asked  of  a  clerk  (just  his  age)  : 
"How  is  business  in  your  branch,  as  matters  you 

gauge?1' 

"Everything,"  said  the  clerk  as  he  stifled  a  yawn, 
"Is  going  on  fairly."     "But  does  it  go  on?' 

In  a  mere  shift  of  accent  what  differences  lurk; 
One  man  was  a  manager,  one  was  a  clerk. 


The  manager  asked  of  the  clerk  (just  his  age)  : 
"Any  problems  confronting  your  branch  at  this  stage?" 
"Yes,  I'm  lost  in  the  woods,  and  it's  twilight,  not  dawn." 
"The  road  that  leads  out  is  the  road  that  leads  on." 

The  mood  of  the  worker  is  stamped  on  the  work  ; 
One  man  was  a  manager,  one  was  a  clerk. 

St.  Clair  Adams. 


BUILD  A  LITTLE  FENCE 

BUILD  a  little  fence  of  trust 
Around  to-day; 
Fill  the  space  with  loving  work 

And  therein  stay, 
Look  not  between  the  sheTtring  bars 

Upon  to-morrow, 
•But  take  whatever  comes  to  thee 
Of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Mary  F.  Butts. 
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NOW 

Make  the  shoes  you  must  walk  with  to-day  rather  than  the 
wings  you  would  fly  with  to-morrow. 

RISE!  for  the  day  is  passing, 
And  you  lie  dreaming  on; 
The  others  have  buckled  their  armor. 
And  forth  to  the  fight  are  gone: 
A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you, 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  play; 
The  Past  and  the  Future  are  nothing, 
In  the  face  of  the  stern  To-day. 

Rise  from  your  dreams  of  the  Future, — 

Of  gaining  some  hard-fought  field; 
Of  storming  some  airy  fortress, 

Or  bidding  some  giant  yield; 
Your  Future  has  deeds  of  glory, 

Of  honor  (God  grant  it  may!) 
But  your  arm  will  never  be  stronger, 

Or  the  need  so  great  as  To-day. 

Rise!  if  the  Past  detains  you, 

Her  sunshine  and  storms  forget; 
No  chains  so  unworthy  to  hold  you 

As  those  of  a  vain  regret: 
Sad  or  bright,  she  is  lifeless  ever ; 

Cast  her  phantom  arms  away, 
Nor  look  back,  save  to  learn  the  lesson 

Of  a  nobler  strife  To-day. 

Rise!  for  the  day  is  passing; 

The  sound  that  you  scarcely  hear 
Is  the  enemy  marching  to  battle : — 

Arise!  for  the  foe  is  here! 
Stay  not  to  sharpen  your  weapons, 

Or  the  hour  will  strike  at  last, 
When  from  dreams  of  a  coming  battle, 

You  may  wake  to  find  it  past! 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 
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IF  I  WERE  A  VOICE 

Garfietd  defined  a  college  as  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on 
one  end  and  a  student  on  the  other.  So  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  that  which  counts  most  is  a  vital  personality  with  loftiness 
of  vision. 

IF  I  were  a  Voice — a  persuasive  Voice — 
That  could  travel  the  wide  world  through, 
I  would  fly  on  the  beams  of  the  morning  light 
And  speak  to  men  with  a  gentle  might, 

And  tell  them  to  be  true. 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Wherever  a  human  heart  might  be, 
Telling  a  tale,  or  singing  a  song, 
In  praise  of  the  Right — in  blame  of  the  Wrong. 

If  I  were  a  Voice — a  consoling  Voice — 

Fd  fly  on  the  wings  of  air; 
The  home  of  Sorrow  and  Guilt  I'd  seek 
And  calm  and  truthful  words  I'd  speak, 

To  save  them  from  Despair. 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly  o'er  the  crowded  town, 
And  drop,  like  the  happy  sunlight,  down 

Into  the  hearts  of  suffering  men, 

And  teach  them  to  rejoice  again. 

If  I  were  a  Voice — a  controlling  Voice — > 

I'd  travel  with  the  wind; 
And,  whenever  I  saw  the  nations  torn 
By  warfare,  jealousy  or  scorn, 

Or  hatred  of  their  kind, 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly,  on  the  thunder  crash, 
And  into  their  blinded  bosoms  flash ; 

And,  all  their  evil  thoughts  subdued, 

I'd  teach  them  a  Christian  Brotherhood. 

If  I  were  a  Voice — an  immortal  Voice — 

I'd  speak  in  the  people's  ear; 
And,  whenever  they  shouted  "Liberty/* 
Without  deserving  to  be  free, 


I'd  make  their  error  clear. 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly,  on  the  wings  of  day, 
Rebuking  wrong  on  my  world-wide  way, 
And,  making  all  the  earth  rejoice — 
If  I  were  a  Voice — an  immortal  Voice. 

If  I  were  a  Voice — a  pervading  Voice — 

I'd  seek  the  kings  of  earth; 
Fd  find  them  alone  on  their  beds  at  night, 
And  whisper  words  that  should  guide  them  right, 

Lessons  of  priceless  worth. 
I'd  fly  more  swift  than  the  swiftest  bird, 
And  tell  them  things  they  never  heard — 

Truths  which  the  ages  for  aye  repeat, 

Unknown  to  the  statesmen  at  their  feet. 

Charles  Mackay. 


IF  ONE  HAS  FAILED 

IF  one  has  failed  to  reach  the  end  he  sought, 
If  out  of  effort  no  great  good  is  wrought, 
It  is  not  failure,  if  the  object  be 
The  betterment  of  man ;  for  all  that  he 
Had  done  and  suffered  is  but  gain 
To  those  who  follow  seeking  to  attain 
The  end  he  sought.     His  efforts  they 
Will  find  are  guide  posts  on  the  way 
To  that  accomplishment  which  he, 
For  some  wise  purpose,  could  not  be 
The  factor  in.     There  is  a  need 
Of  unsuccessful  effort ;  'tis  the  seed 
Whose  mission  is  to  lie  beneath 
The  soil  that  grows  the  laurel  wreath, 
And  he  is  not  unworthy  who 
Falls  struggling  manfully  to  do 
What  must  be  done,  in  dire  distress, 
That  others  may  obtain  success. 

*    William  J,  Lampton. 
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BUT 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  relative  positions  of  things.  Mr. 
Micawber  finds  it  so  of  a  sixpence :  "Annual  t  income  twenty 
pounds,  annual  expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  six,  result  hap 
piness.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure 
twenty  pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery." 

>TT\HERE'S  no  escaping  this  word  but; 

JL    All  questions  are  two-sided ; 
There'd  be  no  way  to  turn  things  round 
If  but  were  not  provided. 
Yet  wisely  must  we  use  this  word 
So  nimbly  acrobatic 
Or  else  the  dreary  side  of  things 
We'll  make  the  more  emphatic. 

A  youngster  has  done  wrong,  let's  say, 
And  you  must  needs  reprove  him ; 
In  kindness  you  recount  good  traits 
Of  his  and  deeply  move  him ; 
Then  you  say  but — he,  feeling  tricked, 
Forgets  with  indignation 
The  praise  which,  had  it  followed  blame, 
Had  been  an  inspiration". 

You  must  describe  a  friend,  let's  say ; 
You  laud  deserts  in  dozens 
And  then  shamefacedly  admit 
The  faults  which  are  their  cousins. 
Of  virtues  or  of  frailties  which 
Will  make  the  deep  impression? 
Out  with  the  wrong  first ;  then  say  but ; 
Let  merits  end  the  session. 


An  opportunity  presents 
Itself  for  your  decision ; 
See  you  the  vision  first,  then  risks, 
Or  risks  and  then  the  vision? 
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Use  caution,  face  the  problems,  not 
In  moods  of  cowed  negation, 
But  in  such  wise  as  will  insure 
Achievement  and  creation. 

Make  but  the  guidepost  where  the  road 
Swerves  off  from  tears  to  laughter  ; 
Before  it  place  faults,  doubts,  and  dread, 
Place  cheer  and  courage  after; 
For  whether  your  bright  dreams  sink  down 
Or  as  great  deeds  leap  starward 
Depends  on  whether  you  turn  back 
Or  gallantly  face  forward. 

St.  Clair  Adams. 


GOD'S  WILL  FOR  YOU  AND  ME 

JUST  to  be  tender,  just  to  be  true, 
Just  to  be  glad  the  whole  day  through, 
Just  to  be  merciful,  just  to  be  mild, 
Just  to  be  trustful  as  -a  child, 
Just  to  be  gentle  and  kind  and  sweet, 
Just  to  be  helpful  with  willing  feet, 
Just  to  be  cheery  when  things  go  wrong, 
Just  to  drive  sadness  away  with  a  song, 
Whether  the  hour  is  dark  or  bright, 
Just  to  be  loyal  to  God  and  right, 
Just  to  believe  that  God  knows  best, 
Just  in  his  promises  ever  to  rest — 
Just  to  let  love  be  our  daily  key, 
That  is  God's  will  for  you  and  me. 

Anonymous. 
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PADDLE  YOUR  OWN  CANOE 

Be  yourself;  think  your  own  thoughts;  speak  your  own^  words 
achieve  your  own  destiny;  do  not  make  yourself  a  mere  imitato: 
of  somebody  else.  Some  one  has  said :  "There  are  no  twc 
people  alike;  if  there  are,  one  of  them  is  of  no  account." 

VOYAGER  upon  life's  sea, 
To  yourself  be  true; 
And  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 
Never,  though  the  winds  may  rave, 

Falter  nor  look  back, 

But  upon  the  darkest  wave 

Leave  a  shining  track. 

Nobly  dare  the  wildest  storm, 

Stem  the  hardest  gale, 
Brave  of  heart  and  strong  of  arm, 

You  will  never  fail. 
When  the  world  is  cold  and  dark, 

Keep  an  end  in  view, 
And  toward  the  beacon  mark 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Every  wave  that  bears  you  on 

To  the  silent  shore, 
From  its  sunny  source  has  gone 

To  return  no  more: 
Then  let  not  an  hour's  delay 

Cheat  you  of  your  due; 
But  while  it  is  called  to-day, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

If  your  birth  denied  you  wealth^ 

Lofty  state,  and  power, 
Honest  fame  and  hardy  health 

Are  a  better  dower ; 
But  if  these  will  not  suffice, 

Golden  gain  pursue, 
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And  to  win  the  glittering  prize, 
Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Would  you  wrest  the  wreath  of  fame 

From  the  hand  of  Fate  ? 
Would  you  write  a  deathless  name 

With  the  good  and  great? 
Would  you  bless  your  fellowmen? 

Heart  and  soul  imbue 
With  the  holy  task,  and  then 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Would  you  crush  the  tyrant  Wrong, 

In  the  world's  fierce  fight  ? 
With  a  spirit  brave  and  strong, 

Battle  for  the  Right; 
And  to  break  the  chains  that  bind 

The  many  to  the  few — 
To  enfranchise  slavish  mind, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won, 

Nothing  won  is  lost — 
Every  good  deed  nobly  done, 

Will  repay  the  cost ; 
Leave  to  Heaven,  in  humble  trust, 

All  you  will  to  do; 
But  if  you  succeed,  you  must 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Sarah  K.  Bolt  an. 


BEARING  SORROW 

human  race  are  sons  of  sorrow  born; 
JL     And  each  must  have  his  portion.    Vulgar  minds 
Refuse,  or  crouch  beneath  their  load ;  the  brave 
Bear  theirs  without  repining. 

James  Thomson. 
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A   WATCHWORD 

A  man  proposed  to  his  wife  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
could  get  along  amicably  together:  she  was  to  have  her  way 
when  they  agreed;  he  was  to  have  his  when  they  disagreed. 
Unless  we  assert  ourselves,  courage  and  perseverance  will  make 
an  equally  one-sided  arrangement  with  us:  they  will  be  on  hand 
when  we  don't  want  them,  and  absent  when  we  do. 

WHEN  you  find  a  certain  lack 
In  the  stiffness  of  your  back 
At  a  threatened  fierce  attack, 
Just  the  hour 

That  you  need  your  every  power, 
Look  a  bit 

For  a  thought  to  baffle  it. 
Just  recall  that  every  knave, 
Every  .coward,  can  be  brave, 
Till  the  time 

That  his  courage  should  be  prime — 
Then  'tis  fled. 
Keep  your  head ! 
What  a  folly  'tis  to  lose  it 
Just  the  time  you  want  to  use  it! 

When  the  ghost  of  some  old  shirk 
Comes  to  plague  you,  and  to  lurk 
In  your  study  or  your  work, 
Here's  a  hit 

Like  enough  will  settle  it. 
Knowledge  is  a  worthy  prize; 
Knowledge  comes  to  him  who  tries— 
Whose  endeavor 
Ceases  never. 

Everybody  would  be  wise 
As  his  neighbor, 
Were  it  not  that  they  who  labor 
For  the  trophy  creep,  creep,  creep, 
While  the  others  lag  or  sleep ; 
And  the  sun  comes  up  some  day 
To  behold  one  on  his  way 
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Past  the  goal 

Which  the  soul 

Of  another  has  desired, 

But  whose  motto  was,  "I'm  tired." 

When  the  task  of  keeping  guard 

Of  your  heart — 

Keeping  weary  watch  and  ward 

Of  the  part 

You  are  called  upon  to  play 

Every  day — 

Is  becoming  dry  and  hard, 

Conscience  languid,  virtue  irksome, 

Good  behavior  growing  zuorksome, — 

Think  this  thought: 

Doubtless  everybody  could, 

Doubtless  everybody  would, 

Be  superlatively  good, 

Were  it  not 

That  it's  harder  keeping  straight 

Than  it  is  to  deviate; 

And  to  keep  the  way  of  right, 

You  must  have  the  pluck  to  fight. 

Edmund  Vance  Cooke, 


From  "A  Patch  of  Pansies," 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


EXISTENCE  MAY  BE  BORNE 

EXISTENCE  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolate  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow'd 
In  vain  should  such  examples  be;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

Lord  Byron* 
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THE  SEEKER 

Struggle  and  progress  are  the  law  of  life.  We  can  never 
be  satisfied  with  what  we  have  nor  with  what  we  acquire.  The 
restless  longing  to  achieve  something  better  drives  us  relent 
lessly  on.  We  achieve  this  something  new,  recognize  it  as 
superior  to  anything  we  have  yet  possessed,  but  do  not  find  it 
the  perfection  it  seemed.  And  so  we  discard  it  and  reach  out 
for  that  which  promises  more,  always  bafHed  of  the  permanently 
satisfying,  but  always  struggling  upward. 


creeds  he  wrought  of  dream  and  thought 
JL     Fall  from  him  at  the  touch  of  life, 
His  old  gods  fail  him  in  the  strife  — 
Withdrawn,  the  heavens  he  sought! 

Vanished,  the  miracles  that  led, 

The  cloud  at  noon,  the  flame  at  night; 

The  vision  that  he  wing'd  and  sped 

Falls  backward,  baffled,  from  the  height; 

Yet  in  the  wreck  of  these  he  stands 

Upheld  by  something  grim  and  strong; 
Some  stubborn  instinct  lifts  a  song 

And  nerves  him,  heart  and  hands  : 

He  does  not  dare  to  call  it  hope;  — 

It  is  not  aught  that  seeks  reward  — 
Nor  faith,  that  up  some  sunward  slope 

Runs  aureoled  to  meet  its  lord; 

It  touches  something  elder  far 

Than  faith  or  creed  or  thought  in  man, 
It  was  ere  yet  these  lived  and  ran 

Like  light  from  star  to  star; 

It  touches  that  stark,  primal  need 

That  from  unpeopled  voids  and  vast 
Fashioned   the  first   crude,   childish  creed,  — 

And  still  shall  fashion,  till  the  last  ! 
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For  one  word  is  the  tale  of  men: 

They  fling  their  icons  to  the  sod, 

And  having  trampled  down  a  god 
They  seek  a  god  again ! 

Stripped  of  his  creeds  inherited, 

Bereft  of  all  his  sires  held  true, 
Amid  the  wreck  of  visions  dead 

He  thrills  at  touch  of  visions  new.  .  .  , 

He  wings  another  Dream  for  flight.  .  .  . 

He  seeks  beyond  the  outmost  dawn 

A  god  he  set  there  .  .  .  and,  anon. 
Drags  that  god  from  the  height ! 

But  aye  from  ruined  faiths  and  old 

That  droop  and  die,  fall  bruised  seeds; 

And  when  new  flowers  and  faiths  unfold 

They're  lovelier  flowers,  they're  kindlier  creeds. 

Don  Marquis. 

From  "Dreams  and  Dust," 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS 

^O  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more: — where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise! 

Thomas  Gray. 

From  "On  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College." 
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THE  CAPTAIN'S  DAUGHTER 

This  poem  echoes  the  famous  saying  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
just  before  he  lost  his  life  in  a  shipwreck:  "We  are  as  near 
to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land/' 

WE  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep, — 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters, 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 

To  be  shattered  by  the  blast, 
And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 

Thunder,   "Cut  away  the  mast!" 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence, — 

For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath, 
While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring 

And  the  breakers  talked  with  death. 

As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 

Each  one  busy  with  his  prayers, 
"We  are  lost !"  the  captain  shouted, 

As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
"Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean, 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land?" 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden, 

And  we  spake  in  better  cheer, 
And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor 

When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 

James  T.  Fields. 
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A   SONG  OF   GLADNESS 

We  don't  all  have  tuneful  voices,  but  we  all  may  have  tuneful 
souls. 

EACH  little  day 
That  slips  away 

And  finds   for  thee  no  pleasure, 
That  steals  along 
Without  a  song, 
Is  just  a  wasted  treasure. 

The  sands  that  pass 

Through  the  hour  glass 
And  find  thee  in  repining, 

Mark  the  lost  hours. 

The  freshest  flowers 
Blow  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

Thou  shalt  not  grope 

For  the  lost  hope 
Through  darkness  dim,  unending. 

Ne'er  vain  regret 

Succeeded  yet 
A  broken  thread  in  mending. 

The  chance  that's  lost, 

Let  not  the  cost 
Be  flowing  tears  and  sighing, 

When  countless  more 

From  life's  vast  store 
Are  to  be  had  for  trying. 

So  put  away 

Thy  cares  to-day, 
And  cease  thy  fate  reviling; 

For  Chance  eludes 

The  soul  that  broods, 
And  courts  the  soul  that's  smiling. 

James  W.  Foley. 

From  "The  Voices  of  Song," 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


THEN  AG'IN 

Some  people  have  the  knack  of  interpreting  the  evidence  to 
suit  themselves.  A  vaudeville  performer  was  explaining  the 
occurrences  of  the  evening.  "The  man  ahead  of  me,  a  chap 
named  Harry,  was  poor,  frightfully  poor.  The  crowd  simply 
wouldn't  stand  for  him  a»d  their  hisses  drove  him  from  the 
stage.  Then  my  turn  came,  and  when  I  first  went  on,  the  crowd 
listened  patiently  enough.  But  after  a  while,  do  you  know,  they 
began  to  hiss  poor  Harry  again." 

JIM  BOWKER,  he  said  ef  he'd  had  a  fair  show, 
And  a  big  enough  town  for  his  talents  to  grow, 
And  the  least  bit  assistance  in  hoein'  his  row, 

Jim  Bowker,  he  said, 

He'd  filled  the  world   full  of  the   sound  of  his  name, 
An'  clim  the  top  round  in  the  ladder  of  fame; 
It  may  have  been  so ; 

I  dunno; 

Jest  so  it  might  been, 
Then  ag'in — 


But  he  had  tarnal  luck — everythin'  went  ag'in  him, 

The  arrers  er  fortune  they  allus  'ud  pin  him; 

So  he  didn't  get  no  chance  to  show  off  what  was  in  him, 

Jim  Bowker,  he  said, 

Ef  he'd  had  a  fair  show,  you  couldn't  tell  where  he'd  come, 
An'  the  feats  he'd  a-done,  and  the  heights  he'd  a-clumb — 

It  may  have  been  so ; 
I  dunno ; 

Jest  so  it  might  been, 
Then  ag'in — 


But  we're  all  like  Jim  Bowker,  thinks  I,  more  or  less. 
Charge  fate  for  our  bad  luck,  ourselves  for  success, 
An'  give  fortune  the  blame  for  all  our  distress, 

As  Jim  Bowker,  he  said. 

If  it  hadn'  been  for  luck  an'  misfortune  an'  sich, 
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We  might  a-been  famous,  an'  might  a-been  rich, 
It  might  be  jest  so; 

I  dunno; 

Jest  so  it  might  been, 
Then  ag'in — 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From  "Back  Country  Poems/'  , 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 


THE   DESERTER 

The  man  who  bids  death  hasten  is  like  the  Irishman  who 
fell  out  of  a  hotel  window,  caught  on  some  telephone  wires, 
after  a  moment  turned  loose,  and  dropped  heavily  to  the  earth. 
When  asked  why  he  did  not  hold  to  the  wires,  he  explained: 
"I  was  afraid  they  would  break." 

BLINDEST  and  most  frantic  prayer, 
Clutching  at  a  senseless  boon, 
His  that  begs,  in  mad  despair, 

Death  to  come; — he  comes  so  soon! 

Like  a  reveler  that  strains 

Lip  and  throat  to  drink  it  up — 

The  last  ruby  that  remains, 

One  red  droplet  in  the  cup, 

Like  a  child  that,  sullen,  mute, 

Sulking  spurns,  with  chin  on  breast, 

Of  the  Tree  of  Life  the  fruit, 

His  gift  of  whom  he  is  the  guest, 

Outcast  on  the  thither  shore, 

Open  scorn  to  him  shall  give 

Souls  that  heavier  burdens  bore : 

"See  the  wretch  that  dared  not  live  1" 

Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

From  "Complete  Poems,'* 
Houghton  Mimin  Co. 
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EXCELSIOR 

Longfellow  was  inspired  to  write  this  poem  by  the  motto  on 
the  shield  of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  has  explained  that 
his  purpose  was  "to  display,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  life  of 
a  man  of  genius,  resisting  all  temptations,  laying  aside  all  fears, 
heedless  of  all  warnings,  and  pressing  right  on  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  His  motto  is  Excelsior,  'higher'.  He  passes  through 
the  Alpine  village — through  the  rough,  cold  paths  of  the  world 
— where  the  peasants  cannot  understand  him,  and  where  the 
watchword  is  an  'unknown  tongue*.  He  disregards  the  happiness 
of  domestic  peace  and  sees  the  glaciers — his  fate — before  him. 
He  disregards  the  warning  of  the  old  man's  wisdom  and  the 
fascinations  of  woman's  love.  He  answers  to  all,  'Higher 
yet !'  The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  are  the  representatives  of 
religious  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  with  their  oft-repeated 
prayer  mingles  the  sound  of  his  voice,  telling  them  there  is 
something  higher  than  forms  and  ceremonies.  Filled  with  these 
aspirations,  he  perishes;  without  haying  reached  the  perfection 
he  longed  for;  and  the  voice  heard  in  the  air  is  the  promise  of 
immortality  and  progress  ever  upward." 

THE  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth  who  bore,  Jmid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  a  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad;  his  eye  beneath, 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,   the   spectral   glaciers   shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior ! 

"Try  not  the  Pass !"  the  old  man  said ; 
"Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!" 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

Excelsior ! 
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"Oh  stay/*  the  maiden  said,  "and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

Excelsior ! 

"Beware  the   pine-tree's    withered  branch! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche!" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night, 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

Excelsior  1 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

Excelsior ! 

A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

Excelsior ! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,   serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a   falling  star, 

Excelsior ! 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow , 


NO  WORD  FOR  FEAR 

DEATH  stands  above  me,  whispering  low 
I  know  not  what  into  my  ear; 
Of  his  strange  language  all  I  know 
Is,  there  is  not  a  word  of  fear, 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 


NOT   YET,  MY   SOUL 

In  a  famous  painting  Death  touches  an  artist  who  is  hard  at 
work  on  his  unfinished  masterpiece.  The  artist  looks  round 
protestingly,  as  if  to  say :  "Do  not  disturb  me  now.  My  work — 
I  must  finish  my  work." 

NOT  yet,  my  soul,  these  friendly  fields  desert, 
Where  them  with  grass,  and  rivers,  and  the  breeze 
And  the  bright  face  of  day,  thy  dalliance  hadst; 
Where  to  thine  ear  first  sang  the  enraptured  birds; 
Where  love  and  thou  that  lasting  bargain  made. 
The  ship  rides  trimmed,  and  from  the  eternal  shore 
Thou  nearest  airy  voices ;  but  not  yet 
Depart,  my  soul,  not  yet  awhile  depart. 

Freedom  is  far,  rest  far.     Thou  art  with  life 
Too  closely  woven,  nerve  with  nerve  intwined; 
Service  still  craving  service,  love  for  love, 
Love  for  dear  love,  still  suppliant  with  tears. 
Alas,  not  yet  thy  human  task  is  done! 
A  bond  at  birth  is  forged ;  a  debt  doth  lie 
Immortal  on  immortality.     It  grows — 
By  vast  rebound  it  grows,  unceasing  growth; 
Gift  upon  gift,  alms  upon  alms,  upreared, 
From  man,  from  God,  from  nature,  till  the  soul 
At  that  so  huge  indulgence  stands  amazed. 

Leave   not,   my   soul,   the   unfoughten   field,   nor  leave 

Thy  debts  dishonored,  nor  thy  place  desert 

Without  due  service  rendered.     For  thy  life, 

Up,  spirit,  and  defend  that  fort  of  clay, 

Thy  body,  now  beleaguered;  whether  soon 

Or  late  she  fall ;  whether  to-day  thy  friends 

Bewail  thee  dead  or,  after  years,  a  man 

Grown  old  in  honor  and  the  friend  of  peace, 

Contend,  my  soul,  for  moments  and  for  hours ; 

Each  is  with  service  pregnant;  each  reclaimed 

Is  as  a  kingdom  conquered,  where  to  reign 

As  when  a  captain  rallies  to  the  fight 
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His  scattered  legions,  and  beats  ruin  back. 

He,  on  the  field,  encamps,  well  pleased  in  mind. 

Yet  surely  him  shall  fortune  overtake, 

Him  smite  in  turn,  headlong  his  ensigns  drive; 

And  that  dear  land,  now  safe,  to-morrow  fall. 

But  he,  unthinking,  in  the  present  good 

Solely  delights,  and  all  the  camps  rejoice. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

From  "Poems," 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 


THE  ENDLESS  BATTLE 

A  man  suspended  a  sledgehammer  from  a  tree  in  front  of 
his  house.  One  morning  as  he  started  off  to  work  he  noticed 
a  billy  goat  taking  a  run,  colliding  head-on  with  the  sledge 
hammer,  and  then  backing  up  to  butt  it  again  on  the  rebound. 
When  the  man  came  home  at  nightfall,  he  could  see  nothing 
left  of  the  billy  goat  except  the  tip  of  its  tail,  but  this  was 
maintaining  the  battle  as  furiously  as  ever. 

'TpHERE  is  no  hope,  and  yet  I  keep  on  fighting. 
A     There  is  no  chance,  and  yet  I  fight  the  more. 
Fate's  holocaust  is  loosed  against  me,  blighting 

My  dream  of  triumph  that  I  held  of  yore ; 

Sick  am  I,  sick  unto  the  very  core 
Of  heavy  wrongs  there  is  no  way  of  righting, 

Yea,  I  am  weary  of  the  battle  roar 
Beneath  black  skies  no  sun  is  ever  lighting. 

I  see  no  gleam  of  victory  alluring, 

No  chance  of  splendid  booty  or  of  gain, 

If  I  endure  I  must  go  on  enduring 

And  my  reward  for  bearing  pain — is  pain ; 

Yet,  though  the  hope,  the  thrill,  the  zest  are  gone, 

Something  within  me  keeps  me  fighting  on ! 

Berton  Braley. 

From  "A  Banjo  at  Armageddon," 
George  H.'  Doran  Co.,  Publishers. 
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NIGHT  THOUGHTS 

The  following  lines  are  given  as  they  appeared  in  Father 
Ryan's  paper,  the  Banner  of  the  South.  In  his  collected  poems 
they  are  called  "The  Rosary  of  My  Tears,"  and  the  expression 
"brave  heart"  in  the  last  stanza  is  changed  to  'lone  heart." 

"If  a  man  states  in  your  hearing,"  General  Sheridan  once 
said,  "that  he  went  into  his  first  battle  without  a  tremor,  give 
him  my  compliments  and  tell  him  he's  a  liar."  The  courage 
which  overcomes  fear  was  what  the  soldier  most  valued.  The 
courage  which  overcomes  depression  is  perhaps  nobler  still. 
Father  Ryan  had  much  to  discourage  him.  To  enter  the  priest 
hood  required  of  him  that  he  part  forever  from  the  girl  he 
loved.  To  sadden  his  later  years  was  the  failure  of  the  Southern 
cause  in  which  he  had  so  ardently  believed.  But  always  his 
nature  was  sunny  and  magnanimous.  He  was  once  asked 
whether,  as  a  Confederate  chaplain,  he  would  perform  the  burial 
service  for  a  dead  Northern  soldier.  "Certainly,"  said  he,  his 
eyes  twinkling;  "I'd  perform  it  gladly  for  ten  thousand  of 
them." 

SOME  reckon  their  age  by  years, 
Some  measure  their  life  by  art, — 
But  some  tell  their  days  by  the  flow  of  their  tears, 
And  their  life,  by  the  moans  of  their  heart. 

The  dials  of  earth  may  show 

The  length — not  the  depth  of  years  ; 
Few  or  many  they  come,  few  or  many  they  go, 

But  our  time  is  best  measured  by  tears. 

Ah!  not  by  the  silver  gray 

That  creeps  through  the  sunny  hair, 
And  not  by  the  scenes  that  we  pass  qn  our  way, 

And  not  by  the  furrows  the  fingers  of  care, 

On  forehead  and  face,  have  made: 

Not  so  do  we  count  our  years ; 
Not  by  the  sun  of  the  earth,  but  the  shade 

Of  our  souls,  and  the  fall  of  our  tears. 

For  the  young  are  oft-times  old, 
Though  their  brow  be  bright  and  fair; 
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While  their  blood  beats  w&rm,  their  heart  lies  cold— 
O'er  them  the  springtime,  but  winter  is  there. 

And  the  old  are  oft-times  young, 

When  their  hair  is  thin  and  white; 
And  they  sing  in  age,  as  in  youth  they  sung, 

And  they  laugh,  for  their  cross  was  light. 

But  bead  by  bead  I  tell 

The  rosary  of  my  years ; 
From  a  cross  to  a  cross  they  lead, — 'tis  well! 

And  they're  blest  with  a  blessing  of  tears. 

Better  a  day  of  strife 

Than  a  century  of  sleep; 
Give  me  instead  of  a  long  stream  of  life, 

The  tempests  and  tears  of  the  deep. 

A  thousand  Joys  may  foam 

On  the  billows  of  all  the  years; 

But  never  the  foam  brings  the  brave  heart  home— 
It  reaches  the  haven  through  tears. 

Father  Ryan* 


FORBEARANCE 

HAST  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun? 
Loved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stalk? 
At  rich  men's  tables  eaten  bread  and  pulse  ? 
Unarmed,  faced  danger  with  a  heart  of  trust? 
And  loved  so  well  a  high  behavior, 
In  man  or  maid,  that  thou  from  speech  refrained, 
Nobility  more  nobly  to  repay? 
O,  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine ! 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson* 
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SPEECH  BEFORE  HARFLEUR 

In  this  passage  King  Henry  the  Fifth  of  England  is  inciting 
his  soldiers  to  renewed  attack  upon  a  walled  city. 

ONCE  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more : 
Or  close  the  wall  tip  with  our  English  dead ! 
In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favor'd  rage; 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  overwhelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swell'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide, 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height !    On,  on  you  noblest  English ! 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof; 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought, 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 
Dishonor  not  your  mothers;  now  attest 
That  those  whom  you  call'd  fathers  did  beget  you. 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  war.    And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding;  which  I  doubt  not; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot  : 
Follow  your  spirit;  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry  "God  for  Harry!  England  and  Saint  George!" 

William  Shakespeare. 
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VIKING-THROES 

The  viking,  putting  adventurously  forth  on  uncharted  seas, 
must  have  valor  and  purpose.  But  if  he  is  to  know  manhood 
in  its  fullness  he  must  have  love  too,  must  maintain  love  un- 
coarsened  by  the  labor  and  conflict  through  which  he  will  pass. 

LIFE'S  a  Battle,  full  of  stress, 
Full  of  Change, 
Struggle,  Combat,  Weariness, 
Circling  range — 

Be  limbs  and  hearts  sore  heavy,  yet 
Foe  on  foe  is  set. 

Give  me  fingers  for  the  Fight 

Keen  and  strong; 

Give  a  Mind  that  swerves  no  mite 

'Mid  the  Throng; 

Beget  me  Valor,  stiffly-grown, 

Hewn  to  stand  alone. 

Grant  me  Virtue  so  to  be, 

So  to  dare, 

That  though  all  may  faint  or  flee 

— Howsoe'er 

The  Fight  may  turn — I  yet  shall  stand 

Firm  in  Eye  and  Hand. 

Let  some  Purpose  through  my  tears 

Gleam  and  glow, 

Ah !  let  not  the  ruining  Years 

Full  of  woe, 

Engulf  them  in  their  dim  embrace 

That  high  spectral  Grace. 

Yet,  all  Boon  of  boons  above, 

This  I  crave, 

Let  a  tender  ample  Love 

My  Spirit  save 

Forth  from  the  harsh  ungentle  chains 

Fight  so  oft  attains. 

Darrell  Figgis. 

From  "A  Vision  of  Life," 
The  John  Lane  Co. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  IT 

To  admit  that  one  may  be  wrong  and  his  adversary  right, 
the  essence  of  wisdom  and  the  ultimate  proof  of  courage. 

WE  must  have  faith  in  ourselves, 
And  we  must  have  faith  in  our  cause; 
A  basic  and  sturdy  self-trust 
Is  one  of  our  being's  laws ; 
But  we  should  have  humbleness  too, 
And  to  charity  hold  tight; 
For  despite  our  sure  dreams 
And  despite  all  that  seems, 
It  may  be  the  other  chap's  right — 
Heigho,  were  the  other  chap  right! 

The  world  is  exceedingly  large 
And  problems  are  very  complex; 
And  we  see  but  as  stokers  see 
Who  in  darkness  toil  below  decks; 
Of  nothing  at  all  are  we  sure, 
On  our  wisdom  rests  ever  a  blight. 
Does  that  word  "wisdom"  fit 
Unless  we  admit 

That  possibly  the  other  chap's  right? — 
Quite  possibly  the  other  chap's  right? 

Though  all  questions  have  two  sides  at  least, 
Though  to  truth  there  is  no  single  door, 
Naught  but  courage  can  candidly  say 
That  a  rival  may  have  the  true  ore. 
When  he  tells  us  we're  human  and  frail 
And  in  error,  we  take  sullen  fright 
And  bluster  and  shout 
And  knock  things  about; 
None  the  less  he's  conceivably  right — 
.Yes,  perhaps  the  other  chap's  right. 

St.  Clalr  ~Addms. 


ALL'S  WELL 

You  must  expect  battles  on  your  journey  through  life.  "And 
if  you  fall/'  is  Charles  Kingsley's  exhortation,  —  "why,  arise 
again  !  Get  up,  and  go  on  :  you  may  be  sorely  bruised  and  soiled 
with  your  fall,  but  is  that  any  reason  for  lying  still,  and  giving 
up  the  struggle  cowardly?" 


fared  the  fight  with  thee  to-day? 

Not  well  ?  Ah,  nay, 
Thou  hast  not  lost;  thou  can'st  not  lose, 
However  much  they  tear  and  bruise 
The  panting  breast,  the  straining  thews 

Which  are  thy  spirit's  citadel, 
If  thou  and  Faith,  upon  the  walls, 
Are  comrades  still  when  darkness  falls. 

Rest  now  !    In  sleep  thy  veins  shall  swell 

With  Hope's  new  wine  ;  and  like  a  bell 
From  valleys  deep  heard  on  the  height, 
Thy  'leaguered  soul,  throughout  the  night, 

Shall  call  to  thee:  "All's  well!'5 

It  is  thyself  alone  that  may 

Thyself  betray. 
Arise  again  !    Arise  and  fight  ! 
God's  smile  is  in  the  morning  light  ; 
Lift  thou  thy  banner  brave  and  bright 

Above  thy  spirit's  citadel! 
What  matter  if  its  fall  be  sure  ? 
The  pilgrim  soul  thy  walls  immure, 

Clinging  the  wings  of  Azrael, 

In  face  of  all  the  hordes  of  hell, 
Shall  take,  full-armed,  its  homeward  flight, 
And  o'er  thy  ruins,  from  the  height, 

Shall  call  to  thee:    "All's  well!" 

T.  A.  Ddy. 

From  "Songs  of  Wedlock,"  and  "Canzoni," 
Copyrighted  by 
Harcourt.,  Brace  &  Co. 


BRUCE  AND  THE  SPIDER 

If  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  or  one  advantage 
ultimate  success,  neither  does  one  rebuff  mean  a  permanent  down 
fall.  Charleston  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Chicago  by 
a  fire,  San  Francisco  by  both.  Yet  each  of  these  cities  rose 
from  destruction  greater  than  before. 

FOR  Scotland's  and  for  freedom's  right 
The  Bruce  his  part  had  played, 
In  five  successive  fields  of  fight 

Been  conquered  and  dismayed; 
Once  more  against  the  English  host 
His  band  he  led,  and  once  more  lost 

The  meed  for  which  he  fought; 
And  now  from  battle,  faint  and  worn, 
The  homeless  fugitive  forlorn 

A  hut's  lone  shelter  sought. 

And  cheerless  was  that  resting-place 

For  him  who  claimed  a  throne : 
His  canopy,  devoid  of  grace, 

The  rude,  rough  beams  alone ; 
The  heather  couch  his  only  bed, — 
Yet  well  I  ween  had  slumber  fled 

From  couch  of  eider-down ! 
Through  darksome  night  till  dawn  of  day, 
Absorbed  in  wakeful  thoughts  he  lay 

Of  Scotland  and  her  crown. 

The  sun  rose  brightly,  and  its  gleam 

Fell  on  that  hapless  bed, 
And  tinged  with  light  each  shapeless  beam 

Which  roofed  the  lowly  shed; 
When,  looking  up  with  wistful  eye, 
The  Bruce  beheld  a  spider  try 

His  filmy  thread  to  fling 
From  beam  to  beam  of  that  rude  cot; 
And  well  the  insect's  toilsome  lot 

Taught  Scotland's  future  king. 
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Six  times  his  gossamery  thread 

The  wary  spider  threw ; 
In  vain  the  filmy  line  was  sped, 

For  powerless  or  untrue 
Each  aim  appeared,  and  back  recoiled 
The  pp^ient  insect,  six  times  foiled, 

And  yet  unconquered  still ; 
And  soon  the  Bruce,  with  eager  eye, 
Saw  him  prepare  once  more  to  try 

His  courage,  strength,  and  skill. 


One  effort  more,  his  seventh  and  last — 

The  hero  hailed  the  sign! — 
And  on  the  wished-f or  beam  hung  fast 

That  slender,  silken  line! 
Slight  as  it  was,  his  spirit  caught 
The  more  than  omen,  for  his  thought 

The  lesson  well  could  trace, 
Which  even  "he  who  runs  may  read/* 
That  Perseverance  gains  its  meed, 

And  Patience  wins  the  race. 


Bernard  Barton. 


WEALTH 

TO  purchase  heaven  has  gold  the  power  ? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  b'e  sold? 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wish — a  thought, 
Fair  Virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  ttnbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind, 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

Samuel  Johnson. 
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TO-DAY 

We  should  throw  ourselves  into  the  work  of  to-day  as  the 
negro  who  had  seen  a  ghost  threw  himself  into  the  effort  to 
escape.  A  jackrabbit  scurried  down  the  path  before  him  in 
his  flight.  "Git  out  o'  de  way,  Mr.  Rabbit/'  he  besought.  "Git 
out  o'  de  way,  and  let  somebody  run  dat  kin  run." 
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ITH  every  rising  of  the  sun 
Think  of  your  life  as  just  begun. 


The  Past  has  cancelled  and  buried  deep 
All  yesterdays.    There  let  them  sleep. 

Concern  yourself  with  but  To-day. 
Grasp  it,  and  teach  it  to  obey 

Your  will  and  plan.    Since  time  began 
To-day  has  been  the  friend  of  man. 

You  and  To-day!    A  soul  sublime 
And  the  great  heritage  of  time. 

With  God  Himself  to  bind  the  twain, 
Go  forth,  brave  heart !    Attain !    Attain ! 


Anonymous. 


AN  IMMORTAL  GUEST 

/TPHE  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
JL     Compeird  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast; 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  Nature's  force; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  Parent  source ; 
A  drop  dissever'd  from  the  boundless  Sea ; 
A  moment,  parted  from  Eternity; 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  come; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  Home. 

Hannah  Mote. 
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A  LEAP  FOR  LIFE 

Sometimes  the  hazardous  course  is  the  only  safe  one.  Sol 
Smith,  the  theatrical  man  of  pioneer  days,  founded  in  his  early 
manhood  a  newspaper  in  Cincinnati.  Some  of  the  things  he 
printed  were  offensive  to  people,  in  consequence  of  which  fact 
he  had  ^several  fights.  On  one  occasion  he  was  attacked  by  a 
man  twice  his  weight.  He  was  badly  scared.  But  convinced 
that  he  must  not  let  his  opponent  hit  him,  he  proceeded  to  knock 
the  man  down  each  time  he  attempted  to  do  so.  Perhaps  the 
plan  is  to  be  recommended. 

OLD  Ironsides  at  anchor  lay, 
In  the  harbor  of  Mahon; 
A  dead  calm  rested  on  the  bay — 

The  waves  to  sleep  had  gone; 
When  little  Jack,  the  captain's  son, 

With  gallant  hardihood, 
Climbed  shrottd  and  spar — and  then  upon 
The  main-truck  rose  and  stood ! 

A  shudder  ran  through  every  vein — 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  high! 
There  stood  the  boy,  with  dizzy  brain, 

Between  the  sea  and  sky ! 
No  hold  had  he  above — below, 

Alone  he  stood  in  air ! 
At  that  far  height  none  dared  to  go — 

No  aid  could  reach  him  there. 

We  gazed — but  not  a  man  could  speak ! — > 

With  horror  all  aghast 
In  groups,  with  pallid  brow  and  cheek, 

We  watched  the  quivering  mast. 
The  atmosphere  grew  thick  and  hot, 

And  of  a  lurid  hue, 
As,  riveted  unto  the  spot, 

Stood  officer  and  crew. 

The  father  came  on  deck — He  gasped, 
"O,  God,  Thy  will  be  done!" 
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Then  suddenly  a  rifle  grasped, 

And  aimed  it  at  his  son! 
"Jump  far  out,  boy!  into  the  wave? 

Jump,  or  I  fire  1"  he  said : 
"That  only  chance  your  life  can  save! 

Jump — jump,  boy!" — He  obeyed. 

He  sank — he  rose — he  lived — he  moved— 
He  for  the  ship  struck  out! 

On  board  we  hailed  the  lad  beloved 
With  many  a  manly  shout. 

His  father  drew,  in  silent  joy, 

Those  wet  arms  round  his  neck, 

Then  folded  to  his  heart  the  boy, 
And  fainted  on  the  deck ! 

George  Pope  Morris. 


RICHES 

MbCH  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know; 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy: 
At  best,  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys, 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust. 
As  monkeys  at  a  mirror  stand  amaz'd, 
They  fail  to  find  what  they  so  plainly  see  ; 
Thus  men,  in  shining  riches,  see  the  face 
Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade; 
But  ga^e,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  again, 
And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still. 

Edward  Young, 
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KEEP  A-PLUGGIN'  AWAY 

Dazzy  Vance  is  thought  of  as  a  brilliant  pitcher,  but  brilliance 
is  not  the  quality  upon  which  his  fame  in  baseball  has  been  built. 
Six  times  he  went  up  to  the  major  leagues  and  six  times  he  was 
sent  back  to  the  minors.  Any  man  of  heart  less  stout  would 
have  given  up  trying.  But  the  seventh  time  he  went  up,  he 
stuck.  By  winning  twenty-eight  games  in  a  single  season,  and 
by  almost  capturing  the  championship  for  a  mediocre  team, 
Brooklyn,  he  in  1924  earned  the  prize  for  being  the  best  all- 
round  player  in  the  National  League. 

I'VE  a  humble  little  motto 
That  is  homely,  though  it's  true,— 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 
It's  a  thing  when  I've  an  object 
That  1  always  try  to  do, — 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 
When  you've  rising  storms  to  quelL 
When  opposing  waters  swell, 
It  will  never  fail  to  tell, — 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away, 

If  the  hills  are  high  before 
And  the  paths  are  hard  to  climb, 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 
And  remember  that  successes 
Come  to  him  who  bides  his  time, — * 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 
From  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
None  are  from  the  rule  released. 
Be  thou  toiler,  poet,  priest, 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 

Delve  away  beneath  the  surface, 
There  is  treasure  farther  down, — 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 
Let  the  rain  come  down  in  torrents, 
Let  the  threat'ning  heavens  frown, 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 
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When  the  clouds  have  rolled  away, 
There  will  come  a  brighter  day 
All  your  labor  to  repay, — 
Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 

There'll  be  lots  of  sneers  to  swallow^ 
There'll  be  lots  of  pain  to  bear, — 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 
If  you've  got  your  eye  on  heaven, 
Some  bright  day  you'll  wake  up  there, — > 

Keep  a-pluggin'  away. 
Perseverance  still  is  king; 
Time  its  sure  reward  will  bring; 
Work  and  wait  unwearying, — 

Keep  a-pluggm'  away. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

From  "Complete  Poems,'' 
"Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE 

This  piece  and  the  two  that  follow  arose  out  of  our  Civil 
War.  In  two  or  three  passages,  indeed,  the  closeness  to  that 
great  conflict  is  shown  in  the  willingness  of  the  authors  to  "call 
names".  But  we  should  disregard  the  bitterness  and  think  only 
of  the  heroism.  Sheridan's  Ride  is  based  upon  a  striking 
historic  incident,  which  it  renders  spiritedly. 

UP  from  the  South,  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 
Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 
The  terrible  grumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 
Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar; 
And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 
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The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 
Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold, 
As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 
A  good,  broad  highway  leading  down : 
And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 
A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 
Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagle  flight; 
As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 
He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed ; 
Hills  rose  and  fell,  but  his  heart  was  gay, 
With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still    sprang    from   those   swift   hoofs,    thundering 

south, 

The  dust,  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster, 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 
The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls, 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls ; 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play, 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet,  the  road 
Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed, 
And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 
Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind; 
And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire, 
Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  fire ; 
But,  lo!  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire; 
He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 
With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops; 
What  was  done  ?  what  to  do  ?  a  glance  told  him  both, 
Then,  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath, 
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He  dashed  down  the  line,  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there, 

because 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was 

gray; 

By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  the  red  nostril's  play, 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say : 
"I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 

From  Winchester  town  to  save  the  day !" 

Hurrah!  hurrah  for  Sheridan! 

Hurrah !  hurrah  for  horse  and  man ! 

And  when  their  statues   are  placed  on  high, 

Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky, 

The  American  soldier's  Temple  of  Fame, 

There,  with  the  glorious  general's  name, 

Be  it  said,  in  letter  both  bold  and  bright : 

"Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 

By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight, 

From  Winchester — twenty  miles  away!" 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 

From  "Poems," 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE 

The  authenticity  of  the  incident  here  related  has  been  strongly 
questioned.  But  the  supposed  deed  of  Barbara  was  actually 
matched,  again  and  again,  by  the  heroism  of  both  Northern 
women  and  Southern. 


P  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 
Qear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 


u 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 
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Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain-wall  £ 

Over  the  mountains   winding*  down, 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down ; 

In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set, 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson   riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced;  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

"Halt  F* — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood   fast. 
"Fire!" — out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gashu 

guick  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
ame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf. 
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She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 
And  shook  It  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

"Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word; 

"Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  I     March  on !"  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet : 

All  day  long  the  free  flag  tossed 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Barbara  Frietchie's   work  is   o'er, 

And  the  Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave, 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave ! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier* 
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LITTLE  GIFFEN 

This  poem  illustrates  the  fidelity  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
South  to  the  Confederate  cause.  The  story  it  contains  is  almost 
literally  true.  The  boy  Isaac  Gifren,  son  of  an  East  Tennessee 
blacksmith,  was  terribly  wounded,  carried  to  a  hospital,  and 
thence  taken  to  Ticknor's  home  near  Columbus,  Georgia.  Ticknor 
was  a  country  doctor,  and  in  his  household  the  boy  was  nursed 
back  to  life.  Thereupon  young  Giffen  joined  Johnston's  army 
in  the  battles  around  Atlanta,  in  one  of  which  he  was  killed. 

OUT  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire — 
Out  of  the  hospital's  walls  as  dire — 
Smitten  of  grape-shot  and  gangrene — 
Eighteenth  battle  and  he  sixteen — 
Spectre,  such  as  you  seldom  see 
Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee. 

Take  him  and  welcome,  the  surgeons  said, 
Not  the  Doctor  can  help  the  dead! — 
So  we  took  him  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  in  our  summer  air, 
And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head ! 

And  we  watched  the  war  with  abated  breath 
Skeleton  boy  against  skeleton  death! — 
Months  of  torture  how  many  such! — 
Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch, — 
And  still  a  glint  in  the  steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a  spirit  that  wouldn't  die. 

And  didn't ! — Nay !    More !  in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write — 
"Dear  Mother"  I  at  first,  of  course,  and  then 
"Dear  Captain"  ! — enquiring  about  the  men ! 
Captain's  answer  of  eighty  and  five, 
Giffen  and  I  are  left  alive ! 

"Johnston  pressed,  at  the  front" — they  say;—* 
Little  Giffen  was  up  and  away! — 
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A  tear,  his  first,  as  he  bade  good-bye 
Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye ; — 
'Til  write,  if  spared!" — there  was  news  of  fight 
But  none  of  Giffen! — he  did  not  write! 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  were  I  King 
Of  the  courtly  knights  of  Arthur's  ring, 
With  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  in  mine  ear 
And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here — 
I'd  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee — 
The  whitest  soul  of  my  chivalry — 
For  Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee. 

Francis  0.  Ticknor. 


THE  OPTIMIST 

Life  is  too  short  for  us  to  quarrel  with  it.    We  should  accept 
it  as  it  is,  drawbacks  and  all,  and  put  it  to  use. 

I  LOVE  the  play 
Of  every  day, 

And  all  the  life  force  that  we  see ; 
To  build  anew, 
To  carry  through, 
And  just  to  live  is  joy  to  me. 

Though  grief  and  ill 

My  hours  may  fill, 

I  shall  not  say  all  life  is  vain; 

In  spite  of  woe, 

And  blow  on  blow, 

I  shall  not  think  there's  naught  but  pain. 

A  touch  of  spring, 

A  bird  on  wing, 

And  now  and  then  a  warming  smile ; 

A  friend  or  two 

With  trust  in  you, 

These,  free  to  all,  make  life  worth  while. 

Joseph  B.  Strauss. 


Permission  of  the  Author. 

From  "By-Products  of  Idle  Hours." 
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SUCCESS 

Some  men  are  so  persistent  and  resourceful  that  what  we 
need  ask  for  them  is  not  success,  but  merely  the  chance  to  win 
success.  An  Irishman  had  arranged  that  a  priest  should  say- 
masses  for  the  shortening  of  his  father's  stay  in  purgatory. 
After  some  weeks  the  priest  announced  that  one  of  the  father's 
feet  had  been  extricated.  "Then  we  won't  bother  about  him 
any  more,"  the  Irishman  said.  "Once  we've  got  a  foot  out  for 
him,  he'll  get  the  rest  out  for  himself." 

GENIUS,  that  power  which  dazzles  mortal  eyes, 
Is  oft  but  perseverance  in  disguise. 
Continuous  effort  of  itself  implies, 
In  spite  of  countless  falls,  the  power  to  rise. 
'Twixt  failure  and  success  the  print's  so  fine, 
Men  sometimes  know  not  when  they  touch  the  line; 
Just  when  the  pearl  is  waiting  one  more  plunge, 
How  many  a  struggler  has  thrown  up  the  sponge ! 
As  the  tide  goes  clear  out  it  comes  clear  in ; 
In  business  'tis  at  turns,  the  wisest  win  ; 
And,  oh,  how  true  when  shades  of  doubt  dismay, 
"  Tis  often  darkest  just  before  the  day." 
A  little  more  persistence,  courage,  vim, 
Success  will  dawn  o'er  failure's  cloudy  rim. 
Then  take  this  honey  for  the  bitterest  cup ; 
There  is  no  failure,  save  in  giving  up. 
No  real  fall,  so  long  as  one  still  tries, 
For  seeming  set-backs  make  the  strong  man  wise. 
There's  no  defeat,  in  truth,  save  from  within ; 
Unless  you're  beaten  there,  you're  bound  to  win. 

C.  C.  Cameron. 


PERSISTENCE 

MY  hopes  retire ;  my  wishes  as  before 
Struggle  to  find  their  resting  place  in  vain: 
The  ebbing  sea  thus  beats  against  the  shore  ; 
The  shore  repels  it;  it  returns  again. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 


DODGIN'  TROUBLE 

To  unwelcome  visitors  we  should  not  be  at  home* 

W'EN  I  sees  Ol'  Man  Trouble 
A-lookin'  roun'  f  u'  me, 
His  face  all  screwed  up  double 

En  joy  in'  his  misery, 
I  knows   dat  he's  intendin' 

To  fill  mah  hea't  wid  gloom; 
Den  Fs  mah  way  a-wendin' 

To  give  dat  feller  room. 
And  w'en  wid  frown  so  bitter 

He  knocks  upon  mah  do', 
I  says,  "Go  way,  you  critter, 

I  don't  live  hyeah  no  mo'." 

Wen  Care  comes  wid  a  bundle 

An'  swahs  dat  hit  is  mine, 
I  says,  "Now  you  jes'  trundle 

Dat  package  down  de  line. 
You  ain't  got  de  right  numbah, 

Dat's  jes'  as  plain  as  day, 
You  shan't  distu'b  mah  slumbah — 

Go  tak'  dat  care  away. 
Now  don't  t'ink  dat  I'm  dodgin', 

But  you  have  missed  yo'  guess; 
For  I's  done  changed  mah  lodgin', 

An'  ain't  lef  no  address." 

Wen  Bad  Luck  comes  a-shoutin* 

Dat  I  am  in  his  grip, 
An*  keeps  a  gloom-shower  spoutin* 

Until  I  slide  an'  slip, 
Fu*  me  dere's  one  salvation 

Wen  pulverized  wid  fyeah, 
To  'scape  de  ruination 

I  act  like  I  can't  hyeah. 
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Wid  courage  in  each  feature 

I  shout,  "Yo're  wastin'  bre'f, 

To  talk  to  me,  you  creature, 
Case  I  is  clean  plumb  de'f ." 


Joseph  Morris. 


TO  KNOW  ALL  IS  TO  FORGIVE  ALL 

Many,  many  times  has  each  of  us  been  sure  that  his  motives 
have  been  better  than  his  deeds  have  shown.  Is  it  not  both 
sensible  and  charitable  to  assume  that  the  same  is  true  of  our 
fellows  ? 

IF  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me — 
If  both  of  us  could  clearly  see, 
And  with  an  inner  sight  divine 
The  meaning  of  your  heart  and  mine, 
I'm  sure  that  we  would  differ  less 
And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendliness ; 
Our  thoughts  would  pleasantly  agree 
If  I  knew  you,  and  you  knew  me. 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me, 

As  each  one  knows  his  own  self ,  we 

Could  look  each  other  in  the  face 

And  see  therein  a  truer  grace. 

Life  has  so  many  hidden  woes, 

So  many  thorns  for  every  rose; 

The  "why"  of  things  our  hearts  would  see, 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 

Nixon  Waterman* 

From  "In  Merry  Mood," 
Forbes  &  Co. 


JIM  BLUDSO 

We  see  instances  enough,  heaven  knows,  of  men's  selfish  dis 
regard  for  their  fellows.  Should  we,  on  the  other  hand,  be  blind 
to  the  many  instances  of  heroic  self-sacrifice? 

WALL,  no !    I  can't  tell  whar  he  lives, 
Becase  he  don't  live,  you  see; 
Leastways,  he's  got  out  of  the  habit 

Of  livin'  like  you  and  me. 
Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year 

That  you  haven't  heard  folks  tell 

How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks 

The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle? 

He  weren't  no  saint, — them  engineers 

Is  all  pretty  much  alike, — 
One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill 

And  another  one  here,  in  Pike; 
A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  in  a  row, 
But  he  never  flunked,  and  he  never  lied,— 

I  reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 

And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had, — 

To  treat  his  engine  well  ; 
Never  be  passed  on  the  river ; 

To  mind  the  pilot's  bell ; 
And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fire, — • 

A  thousand  times  he  swore, 
He'd  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip, 

And  her  day  come  at  last, — 
The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat, 

But  the  Belle  she  wouldn't  be  passed. 
And  so  she  come  tearin'  along  that  night—^ 

The  oldest  craft  on  the  line — 
With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety-valve, 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and 
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The  fire  bust  out  as  she  clared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night, 
And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned,  and  made 

For  that  wilier-bank  on  the  right. 
There  was  runnin'  and  cursin',  but  Jim  yelled  out, 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 
"I'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore." 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  burnin'  boat 

Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard, 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 
And,  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  fell, — 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

He  weren't  no  saint, — but  at  jedgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 
'Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  seen  his  duty,  a  dead-sure  thing, — 

And  went  for  it  thar  and  then; 
And  Christ  ain't  a  going  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

John  Hay. 

From  "Pike  County  Ballads," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


THE   SOUL 

soul,  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles 
JL     At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point : 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age ;  and  Nature  sink  in  years : 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 

Joseph  Addison. 
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THE  PIONEERS 

The  men  who  see  visions  or  cherish  new  ideas  find  the  sledding 
pretty  hard  at  first  Edison  says  he  made  the  first  dozen  type 
writers;  then  waited  ten  years  before  he  could  sell  them  to  the 
public.  He  says  that  forty  years  ago  he  began  to  advocate  the 
idea  of  transforming  coal  into  electrical  energy  at  the  mines 
instead  of  handling  it,  hauling  it,  and  then  wasting  most  of  its 
power  in  the  furnace.  But  only  now  is  the  idea  beginning  to  be 
widely  applied. 

THEY'RE  the  "utterly  foolish  dreamers/' 
Who  dream  of  a  better  day; 
They're  not  the  plotters  and  schemers 

Who  work  for  glory  and  pay, 
But  with  confidence  undiminished 

They  dream  of  a  world  made  new, 
And  after  their  days  are  finished 

The  wonderful  dream  comes  true ! 

They're  the  fighters  who  fight  undaunted 

For  the  utterly  hopeless  cause, 
Ridiculed,  jeered  and  taunted, 

With  never  a  lull  or  pause; 
But  after  they've  fought  and  perished, 

And  after  their  work  is  done, 
The  cause  they  have  loved  and  cherished 

Is  lifted  to  fame — and  won! 

They  know  the  hope  and  the  yearning, 

The  sting  of  the  blind  world's  scorn, 
But  never  the  sunshine  burning, 

The  skies  of  their  visioned  morn; 
They're  the  warriors  fine  and  splendid, 

The  fond  and  the  faithful  few, 
Whose  battles  and  work  are  ended, 

Or  ever  the  dreams  come  true! 

Berton  Braley. 

From  "Songs  of  the  Workaday  World/' 

Copyright,  1915, 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  Publishers. 
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AMBITION 

Rome,  in  great  peril,  made  Cincinnatus  dictator.  The  mes 
sengers  who  were  sent  to  summon  him  found  him  plowing  in  a 
field.  In  just  sixteen  days  he  accomplished  his  mission,  laid 
down  his  honors,  and  went  back  to  workaday  tasks. 

NO  bay  for  me  that  critics  may  deny 
In  distant  ages ;  no  position  high 
To  win  the  others'  envy,  but  a  place 
Among  the  men  of  service  to  my  race. 

To  earn  the  meed  of  praise  that  comes  to  one 
Who  sees  at  eve  hi£  daily  labor  done, 
And  done  so  well  no  hostile  eye  can  find 
A  flaw  in  it,  or  fault  of  any  kind. 

To  spread  a  note  of  cheer  where'er  I  stray. 
To  lead  the  joyless  to  a  brighter  day. 
To  fill  the  hearts  of  sufFrers  with  a  song. 
To  stand  alway  a  sturdy  foe  to  wrong. 

To  win  the  love  of  those  with  whom  I  toil. 
To  keep  as  close  as  may  be  to  the  soil 
Whence  came  my  strength  and  power,  and  anon 
When  it  must  be,  to  die  with  harness  on ! 

'John  Kendnck  Bangs. 

From  "Songs  of  Cheer." 
Permission  of  the  Author's  Estate. 


BEAR  UP  AWHILE 

YE  good  distress'd! 
Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  Life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more ; 
The  storms  of  wintry  Time  will  quickly  pass, 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all. 

James  Thomson* 
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WHEN  YOU  ARE  OLD 

There  is  an  immortality  in  the  love  which  foresees  death 
cheerfully  and  with  forethought  lays  plans  for  the  happiness 
of  the  survivor. 

WHEN  you  are  old,  and  I  am  passed  away — 
Passed,   and   your    face,   your   golden   face,    is 

gray— 

I  think,  whatever  the  end,  this  dream  of  mine, 
Comforting  you,  a  friendly  star  will  shine 
Down  the  dim  slope  where  still  you  stumble  and  stray. 

So  may  it  be:  that  so  dead  Yesterday, 
No  sad-eyed  ghost  but  generous  and  gay, 
May  serve  you  memories  like  almighty  wine, 
When  you  are  old ! 

Dear  Heart,  it  shall  be  so.    Under  the  sway 
Of  death  the  past's  enormous  disarray 
Lies  hushed  and  dark.    Yet  though  there  come  no  sign, 
Live  on  well  pleased :  immortal  and  divine 
Love  shall  still  tend  you,  as  God's  angels  may, 
When  you  are  old. 

William  Ernest  Henley. 


PRESS  ONWARD 

T7"EEP  a  brave  spirit,  and  never  despair ; 
1\.    Hope  brings  you  messages  through  the  keen  air- 
Good  is  victorious — God  everywhere. 

Grand  are  the  battles  which  you  have  to  fight, 
Be  not  downhearted,  but  valiant  for  right; 
Hope,  and  press  forward,  your  face  to  the  light. 

Anonymous. 
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COURAGE 

Half-courage  should  be  nurtured  into  wholeness,  as  we  water 
and  cultivate  an  exotic  plant. 

TWO  kinds  of  courage  are  there  in  the  creed 
Of  simple  men.     The  one  is  courage  born, 
Not  made ;  enfibred  in  the  heart,  not  worn 
Above  it;  strong  in  every  hour  of  need. 
The  other  courage  is  of  doubtful  breed, 
For  cowardice  itself  caught  on  the  thorn 
Of  sharp  despair  may  lead  a  hope  forlorn 
And  trick  the  world  with  one  swift  dazzling  deed. 

But  this  that  holds  me  in  perpetual  lease, 
How  can  I  give  so  motley  thing  a  name? 
That  wins  no  battles  nor  will  sue  for  peace, 
That  dares,  that  cries  "Alas,  my  strength  is  gone!" 
That  droops,  revives,  that  falters  and  fights  on — 
Is  this  thing  courage  or  but  fear  of  shame?  - 

Louis  Lavater. 

From  "A  Book  of  Australasian  Verse," 
Oxford  University  Press. 


COURAGE 

Too  often  we  allow  the  past  to  shape  the  future.  Had  Provi 
dence  intended  the  past  to  be  the  directing  force  in  our  lives 
Providence  would  also  have  seen  to  it  that  our  eyes  would  have 
been  in  the  back  of  our  heads. 

IF  in  the  past  should  brooding  sorrow  dwell 
Look  not  that  way, 
Let  not  the  echoes  of  a  tolling  bell 

Ring  in  another  day. 

Be  brave  in  thought — the  fearless  thought  -shall  lead 
To  the  achievement  of  the  fearless  deed. 

Ella  Fuller  Maitland. 
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ODE 

These  lines   sum  perfectly  the   gratitude  we  should   feel  to 
those  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

HOW  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mold, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

William  Collins. 


MAGNOLIA  CEMETERY  ODE 

The  preceding  poem  expresses  pathos  as  well  as  gratitude — 
the  pathos  of  the  thought  that  heroes  have  laid  down  their 
lives.  ^This  poem  expresses  the  more  poignant  pathos  of  such 
a  sacrifice  made  in  vain.  At  the  time  Timrod  wrote,  the  Mag 
nolia  cemetery  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  had  no  suitable  monument 
to  the  Confederate  dead  who  lay  there.  Such  a  monument  has 
since  been  ^  erected.  The  ode,  especially  the  last  stanza,  has  been 
much  admired.  Whittier  pronounced  it,  "in  its  simple  grandeur, 
the  noblest  poem  ever  written  by  a  Southern  poet,"  and  Pro 
fessor  Trent  has  declared,  "One  need  not  fear  to  compare  it 
with  the  best  lyric  of  the  kind  in  the  literature  of  the  world." 

SLEEP  sweetly  in  your  humble  graves, 
Sleep,  martyrs  of  a  fallen  cause; 
Though  yet  no  marble  column  craves 
The  pilgrim  here  to  pause. 
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In  seeds  of  laurel  in  the  earth 

The  blossom  of  your  fame  is  blown, 

And  somewhere,  waiting  for  its  birth, 
The  shaft  is  in  the  stone! 

Meanwhile,  behalf  the  tardy  years 

Which  keep  in  trust  your  storied  tombs, 

Behold !  your  sisters  bring  their  tears, 
And  these  memorial  blooms. 

Small  tributes !  but  your  shades  will  smile 
More  proudly  on  these  wreaths  to-day. 

Than  when  some  cannon-molded  pile 
Shall  overlook  this  bay. 

Stoop,  angels,  hither  from  the  skies ! 

There  is  no  holier  spot  of  ground 
Than  where  defeated  valor  lies, 

By  mourning  beauty  crowned! 

Henry  Timrod. 


GREAT  MEN 

Great  men  mold  the  eras  in  which  they  live.  How  different  the 
history  of  the  world  would  have  been  without  Alexander  the 
Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and 
Washington. 

TIS  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 
Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction, 
As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection ; 
Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 

Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connection, 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual; — 
Such  is  the  way  of  your  Great  Men  o'er  little. 

Lord  Byron. 
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RESOLVE 

Look  back  if  it  helps;  look  forward  because  it  helps.  Only, 
do  not  forget  that  after  looking  you  must  move.  /That  ship  will 
not  drive  far  through  the  darkness  which  drops  its  anchor  and 
turns  its  searchlight  astern. 

AS  the  dead  year  is  clasped  by  a  dead  December, 
So  let  your  dead  sins  with  your  dead  days  lie. 
A  new  life  is  yours,  and  a  new  hope.    Remember, 

We  build  our  own  ladders  to  climb  to  the  sky. 
Stand  out  in  the  sunlight  of  Promise,  forgetting 

Whatever  the  Past  held  of  sorrow  or  wrong. 
We  waste  half  our  strength  in  a  useless  regretting; 
We  sit  by  old  tombs  in  the  dark  too  long. 

Have  you  missed  in  your  aim?     Well,  the  mark  is 

still  shining. 
Did  you  faint  in  the  race  ?    Well,  take  breath  for 

the  next. 
Did  the  clouds  drive  you  back?    But  see  yonder  their 

lining. 
Were  you  tempted  and  fell?     Let  it  serve  for  a 

text. 
As  each  year  hurries  by  let  it  join  that  procession 

Of  skeleton  shapes  that  march  down  to  the  Past, 
While  you  take  your  place  in  the  line  of  Progression, 
With  your   eyes   on   the  heavens,   your   face  to 
the  blast. 

I  tell  you  the  future  can  hold  no  terrors 

For  any  sad  soul  while  the  stars  revolve, 
If  he  will  stand  firm  on  the  grave  of  his  errors, 

And  instead  of  regretting,  resolve,  resolve. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  rebuilding, 

Though  all  into  ruins  your  life  seems  hurled, 
For  see  how  the  light  of  the  New  Year  is  gilding 

The  wan,  worn  face  of  the  bruised  old  world. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcax. 

From  "Poems  of  Pleasure," 
W.  B.-Conkey  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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EPILOGUE   TO   ASOLANDO 

In  this  poem  Browning  disclaims  any  wish  to  be  pitied  after 
death.  Rather  does  he  wish  to  be  thought  of  as  that  which 
he  was — a  man  who  had  looked  forward  gladly  and  valiantly 
to  meeting  death,  as  he  had  gladly  and  confidently  met  the 
problems  and  hardships  of  life.  Regarding  the  third  stanza 
we  are  told:  "One  evening,  just  before  his  death-illness,  the 
poet  was  reading  this  from  a  proof  to  his  daughter-in-law  and 
sister.  He  said:  It  almost  looks  like  bragging  to  say  this, 
and  as  if  I  ought  to  cancel  it;  but  it's  the  simple  truth;  and  as 
it's  true,  it  shall  stand.'" 

AT  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep-time, 
When  you  set  your  fancies  free, 

Will  they  pass  to  where — by  death,   fools  think,  im 
prisoned — 

Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you,  whom  you  loved 
so, 

— Pity  me? 

Oh  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  yet  so  mistaken! 

What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 

With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish,  the  unmanly? 
Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless,  did  I  drivel 
— Being — who  ? 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast 

forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never   dreamed,   though  right   were  worsted,   wrong 

would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer ! 

Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
"Strive  and  thrive  I"  cry  "Speed, — fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here!" 

Robert  Browning. 
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THE  TWO 

At  Edgehill,  during  the  English  Civil  War,  Prince  ^Rupert 
of  the  Royalist  cavalry  drove  the  Parliamentary  horse  in  wild 
flight  before  him;  but  his  zeal  outweighed  his  judgment  and  he 
pressed  the  pursuit  so  far  that  he  gave  no  help  to  the  Royalist 
infantry,  which  had  been  severely  handled.  Two  years  later  Oliver 
Cromwell  of  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  won  a  similar  advantage 
at  Marston  Moor;  but  he  pulled  up  promptly  and  hurled  his 
squadrons  against  the  Royalists  in  other  parts  of  the  field.  His 
refusal  to  be  carried  away  by  his  ardor  was  decisive.  From  that 
time  the  king's  cause  was  doomed. 

NOW,  if  aught  be  true,  then  this  holds  true — 
The  man  who  dares  is  a  Flame : 
Setting  the  blood  in  our  veins  afire, 
Lighting  the  blaze  of  the  Great  Desire — 

Burning  his  way  to  Fame. 
Yet  the  man  who  keeps  the  ground  he  wins, 

Though  his  words  be  calm  and  his  pace  be  slow— 
The  man  who  sees  that  the  Jest  begins 

Where  the  Tragedy  ends — he  is  good  to  know — 

Few  are  there  better  than  he  to  know ! 


The  man  who  dares  cuts  a  furrow  wide : 
He  sows  on  a  broad-cast  scale 

And  cradles  the  crops  on  the  uplands  high, 

Where  others  may  note  him,  against  the  sky — 
But  what  of  the  grain  in  the  vale? 

He  knows  no  law  but  his  own,  self-made, 

That  daily  he  bends  to  his  feverish  will, — 

A  meteor  flashing  past  worlds  more  staid, 

— But  the  North  Star  guides  the  mariner  still- 
Steadfast  and  true  it  guides  men  still ! 

The  meteor-man  is  ever  blind 

To  aught  but  his  will  to  win. 
Through  the  choking  smother  of  battle-mist 
He  glimpses  the  world — but  it's  all  a-twist 

And  wallowing  deep  in  sin ! 
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While  a  little  way  off,  with  courage  calm 

The  other  fights  on,  in  his  quieter  way, 

Steadfast  his  brain  and  strong  is  his  arm 
At  finish  as  well  as  start  of  the  fray — 
And  he  holds  all  he  wins  in  the  fray ! 

Everard  Jack  Appleton. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Quiet  Courage." 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

BREAKER  AND  MAKER 

A  colored  man,  alone^with  his  girl,  was  dumb  and  backward. 
To  help  him  out,  she  inquired:  "What'd  yuh  ratheh  be  than 
anythin'  else  on  earth?"  He  brightened.  "One  o'  dem  big 
octopuses."  "Why?"  "So  Ah  could  wrap  all  dem  twenty-five 
arms  erroun'  yuh  and  hoi'  yuh  tight."  "Gwan,  nigguh.  Yvv 
ain't  doin'  nuthin'  wid  dem  two  arms  yuh  got." 

\ATE  called  a  quitter  from  the  crowd 
And  barred  his  pathway  to  success; 
At  each  new  blow  he  wailed  aloud, 
Or  faltered  in  the  daily  stress  ; 
And  step  by  step  fate  dragged  him  low, 
The  easier  each  passing  day, 
And  yet  he  struck  no  counter  blow, 
Or  ever  upward  fought  his  way. 

And  at  the  end  he  cursed  the  fate 
That  drove  him  to  such  bitter  state. 

Fate  picked  a  fighter  from  the  throng 
And  barred  his  pathway  to  the  goal; 
At  each  new  blow,  with  purpose  strong, 
He  fought  with  ever  braver  soul ; 
And  step  by  step  he  bore  fate  back 
The  easier  each  passing  day, 
And  soon  before  the  stout  attack 
Fate  passed  on,  beaten,  from  his  way. 

And  at  the  end  he  blessed  fate's  whim 
That  helped  to  make  a  man  of  him. 

Gr&ntland 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Sportlight." 
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SOLILOQUY  FOR  A  THIRD  ACT 

The  only  time  that  never  seems  the  right  one  is  the  present 
The  only  time  we  can  make  the  right  one  is  the  present. 

WHAT  is  this  sullen  curious  interval 
Between  the  happy  Thought,  the  languid  Act? 
What  is  this  dull  paralysis  of  Will 
That  lets  the  fatal  days  drift  by  like  dreams  ? 
Of  the  mind's  dozing  splendors  what  remains? 
What  is  this  Now  I  utter  to  you  here  ? 

This  Now,  for  great  men  dead,  was  golden  Future ; 
For  happier  souls  to  come,  conjectured  Past. 
Men  love  and  praise  the  Past — the  only  thing 
In  all  the  great  commodity  of  life 
That  grows  and  grows,  shining  and  heaping  up 
And  endlessly  compounds  beneath  their  hands : 
Richer  we  are  in  Time  with  every  hour, 
But  in  nought  else. — The  Past !    I  love  the  Past- 
Stand  off,  O  Future,  keep  away  from  me! 

Yet  some  there  are,  great  thoughtless  active  souls, 

Can  use  the  volvant  circle  of  the  year 

Like  a  child's  hoop,  and  flog  it  gleefully 

Along  the  downward  slope  of  busy  days  ; 

But  some,  less  lucky. 

What  wretch  invented  Time  and  calendars 

To  torture  his  weak  wits,  to  probe  himself 

As  a  man  tongues  a  tender  concave  tooth? 

See,  all  men  bear  this  secret  cicatrix, 

This  navel  mark  where  we  were  ligatured 

To  great  Eternity;  and  so  they  have 

This  knot  of  Time-sense  in  their  angry  hearts. 

So  must  I  die  and  pass  to  Timeless  nothing? 
It  will  not,  shall  not,  cannot,  must  not  be ! 
1*11  print  such  absolute  identity 
Upon  these  troubled  words,  that  finding  them 
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In  some  old  broken  book  (long,  long  away), 
The  startled  reader  cries,  Here  was  a  Voice 
That  had  a  meaning,  and  outrode  the  years ! 

Christopher  Morley. 

From  ''Parson's  Pleasure," 

Copyright,  1923, 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 


THERE  AIN'T  NO  NEED  TO 

Though  life  is  positive,  often  the  wise  part  is  to  refrain. 

WHEN  you're  out  hunting  with  your  pup 
And  see  a  bear  and  think  you'll  sup 
On  him,  and  raise  your  gun  abrup' 
And  draw  a  bead  too, 
You'd  better  stop ;  you'll  git  et  up — 
There  ain't  no  need  to. 

When  talk  is  runnin'  like  a  sluice 
On  toppiks  cloudy  and  abstruse 
And  you're  temptationed  to  cut  loose, 
It  should  be  seed  to; 
Don't  go  and  make  yourself  a  goose — 
There  ain't  no  need  to. 

When  some  guy  fills  you  to  the  brim 
With  notions  that  your  income  slim 
Will  fatten  out  if  you'll  jes'  skim 
Its  cream  to  feed  to 
His  honest  self,  well,  don't  trust  him — 
There  ain't  no  need  to. 

When  folks  sit  round  and  prate  and  prate 
'Bout  things  as  should  be  done,  and  bait 
Their  little  trap,  and  kalkillate 
You'll  pay  some  heed  too, 
Don't  pull  their  chestnuts  from  the  grate— • 
There  ain't  no  need  to. 

St.  Clair  Adam*. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 

The  charge  here  described  is  among  the  immortal  attacks  i& 
history.  It  was  hopeless  from  the  outset;  "some  one  had  blund 
ered"  in  ordering  it.  But  the  troopers  rode  forward  without 
hesitation.  Of  the  670  men  who  participated,  only  370  survived 
unhurt;  and  of  these  but  195  were  mounted  when  the  brigade 
re-formed  on  the  same  ground  twenty  minutes  after  the  be 
ginning  of  the  charge. 


HALF  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
'Forward  the  Light  Brigade! 
Charge  for  the  guns !'  he  said. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

II 

'Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!' 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd  ? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Ill 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley' d  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
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Into  the  mouth  of  hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

IV 

FlashM  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  turn'd  in  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,   while 

All  the   world  wonder'd. 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  sabre-stroke 

Shattered  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

V 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro*  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred, 

VI 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  1 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred! 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


CASABIANCA 

Nelson's  victory  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  is  among  the  world's 
renowned  naval  triumphs.  But  the  conduct  of  the  ten-year-old 
son  of  the  commander  of  the  French  flagship  called  forth  almost 
as  much  praise,  even  from  the  English.  The  French  captain, 
though  seriously  wounded,  fought  on  until  his  ship,  which  had 
been  in  flames  for  half  an  hour,  blew  up.  Meanwhile  young 
Casabianca  had  been  urged  to  seek  safety.  Steadfastly  refusing, 
he  remained  at  his  post  and  in  a  futile  effort  to  rescue  his 
father  lost  his  own  life. 

/TpHE  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

JL     Whence  all  but  him  had  fled; 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood, 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm ; 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on ;  he  would  not  go 

Without  his  father's  word; 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud,  "Say,  father,  say, 

If  yet  my  task  be  done !" 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

"Speak,  father  1"  once  again  he  cried, 

"If  I  may  yet  be  gone!" 
And  but  the  booming  shots  replied, 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair, 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair ; 
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And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

"My  father !  must  I  stay?" 
While  o'er  him,  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapped  the  ship  in  splendor  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high, 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

Then  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound; 

The  boy, — oh!  where  was  he? 
Ask  of  the  winds,  that  far  around 

With  fragments  strewed  the  sea, — 

With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair, 
That  well  had  borne  their  part, — 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there, 
Was  that  young,  faithful  heart. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans. 


NATURE 

The  miracles  of  nature  are  not  miracles,  only  because  they  are 
so  common.  If  no  one  had  ever  seen  a  flower,  the  bjossoming  of 
even  a  dandelion  would  be  the  most  startling  event  in  the  world. 

GO,  mark  the  matchless  working  of  the  Power 
That  shuts  within  the  seed  the  future  flower; 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  color  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell; 
Sends  Nature  forth,  the  Daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes. 

William  Cowper. 
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A  MAN  MUST  WANT 

No  want,  no  work;   no   desire,   no   deed. 

IT'S  wanting  keeps  us  young  and  fit. 
It's  wanting  something  just  ahead 
And  striving  hard  to  come  to  it, 

That  brightens  every  road  we  tread. 

That  man  is  old  before  his  time 

Who  is  supremely  satisfied 
And  does  not  want  some  hill  to  climb 

Or  something  life  has  still  denied. 

The  want  of  poverty  is  grim, 

It  has  a  harsh  and  cruel  sting, 

But  fill  the  cup  up  to  the  brim, 

And  that's  a  far  more  hopeless  thing. 

A  man  must  want  from  day  to  day, 

Must  want  to  reach  a  distant  goal 

Or  claim  some  treasure  far  away, 

For  want's  the  builder  of  the  soul. 

He  who  has  ceased  to  want  has  dropped 
The  working  tools  of  life  and  stands 

Much  like  an  old-time  clock  that's  stopped 
While  Time  is  mouldering  his  hands. 

Fm  truly  sorry  for  the  man, 

Though  he  be  millionaire  or  king, 

Who  does  not  hold  some  cherished  plan 
And  says  he  does  not  want  a  thing. 

Want  is  the  spur  that  drives  us  on 

And  oft  its  praises  should  be  sung, 

For  man  is  old  when  want  is  gone — 

It's  what  we  want  that  keeps  us  young. 


Edgar  A.  Guest. 

icr  Throncr** 

The  Reilly  &  Lee  < 
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ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 

"It  is  courage/'  says  Cervantes,  "that  vanquishes  in  war,  and 
not  good  weapons." 

FOR  glory?    For  good?    For  fortune,  or  for  fame? 
Why,  ho,  for  the  front  where  the  battle  is  on ! 
Leave  the  rear  to  the  dolt,  the  lazy,  the  lame  ; 
Go  forward  as  ever  the  valiant  have  gone. 
Whether  city  or  field,  whether  mountain  or  mine, 
Go  forward,  right  on  for  the  firing  line ! 

Whether  newsboy  or  plowboy  or  cowboy  or  clerk, 
Fight  forward ;  be  ready,  be  steady,  be  first ; 

Be  fairest,  be  bravest,  be  best  at  your  work ; 

Exult  and  be  glad ;  dare  to  hunger,  to  thirst, 

As  David,  as  Alfred — let  dogs  skulk  and  whine — 

There  is  room  but  for  men  on  the  firing  line. 

Aye,  the  one  place  to  fight  and  the  one  place  to  fall — 
As  fall  we  must  all,  in  God's  good  time — 

It  is  where  the  manliest  man  is  the  wall, 

Where  boys  are  as  men  in  their  pride  and  prime. 

Where  glory  gleams  brightest,  where  brightest  eyes  shine — 

Far  out  on  the  roaring  red  firing  line, 

Joaquln  Miller. 

From  "Complete  Poetical  Worker," 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. 

LIFE 

WELL — well,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 
And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 
And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes, 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 
The  King  commands  us,  and  the  Doctor  quacks  us, 
The  Priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales : 
A  little  Breath,  Love,  Wine,  Ambition,  Fame, 
Fighting,  Devotion,  Dust, — perhaps  a  Name. 

Lord  Byron. 
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HIS  WORST  ENEMY 

Many  men  fail,  not  because  of  external  opposition,  but  be 
cause  of  the  improper  or  unintelligent  use  of  their  own  powers 
What  Andrew  Carnegie  says  of  business  is  true  in  other  fields 
also :  "Here  is  the  prime  condition  of  success,  the  great  secret,— 
concentrate  your  energy,  thought,  and  capital  exclusively  upon 
the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged.  Having  begun  on  one 
line,  resolve  to  fight  it  out  on  that  line,  to  lead  in  it,  adopt 
every  improvement,  have  the  best  machinery,  and  know  the 
most  about  it.  Finally,  do  not  be  impatient,  for,  as  Emerson 
says,  *No  one  can  cheat  you  out  of  ultimate  success  but  your 
self/  " 

HE,  who  had  a  sword  to  swing, 
Ever  went  ablundering 
Into  cul-de-sacs, 

Found  the  way  was  black,  and  then 
Had,  perforce,  to  hack  again 
(With  small  sword-room!)  back  again 
To  the  beaten  tracks. 

All  the  knaves  beset  him  there : 
Yet  they  could  not  fret  him  there 

When  his  sword  was  drawn. 
He  himself  must  beat  himself, 
He  alone  defeat  himself. 
Lord,  how  he  could  cheat  himself 

When  the  mood  was  on! 

So  they  gave  him  rope  enough; 
Dodging  him,  with  hope  enough 

He  would  pull  the  noose. 
None  but  feared  the  thrust  of  him 
When  they  roused  the  lust  of  him; 
Yet — there  lies  the  dust  of  him, — 

Played  with — fast  and  loose! 

Let  the  grave  absorb  it  quite ! 
What  a  blazing  orbit  might 

Not  his  sword  have  whirled; 
Carving  out  a  name  for  him, 
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Purple  robes  and  fame  for  him, 
Plaudits  and  acclaim  for  him, 
Fearing  not  the  World ! 

But  some  foible  nursed  in  him 
Spread  disaster  cursed  in  him. 

Like  a  flame  it  ran 
Withering  every  branch  for  him, — 
Wounds  that  none  could  staunch  for  him! 
Nor  might  ships  re-launch  for  him 

When  the  end  began! 

So  to  vile  sterility 
Sank  his  possibility, — 

Dust  upon  the  shelf ! 
He  alone  could  cheat  himself, 
So  at  last  he  beat  himself 
Striving  to  defeat  himself 

Through  his  other  self! 

William  Rose  Benet. 

From  "The  Falconer  of  God," 
Copyright,  1914, 
Yale  University  Press, 


HIDDEN  STRENGTH 

The  path  of  least  resistance  inevitably  leads  to  nowhere.  The 
strength  of  the  pioneers  comes  from  their  having  to  cut  their  own 
paths. 


Gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us, 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues  that  shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal'd 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Joseph  Addison. 
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MAKE  WAY  FOR  LIBERTY 

With  the  battle  of  Sempach,  fought  between  the  Swiss  and 
Austrians  in  1386,  is  connected  the  legendary  story  of  Arnold 
of  Winkelried,  which  may  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  Ac 
cording  to  this  story,  the  Austrians  gained  possession  of  a 
narrow  pass  in  the  mountains  and  formed  a  serried  phalanx 
with  presented  spears.  Until  this  solid  front  was  broken  the 
Swiss  could  not  hope  to  make  a  successful  attack.  At  last, 
Arnold  of  Winkelried,  leaving  the  Swiss  ranks,  rushed  upon  the 
Austrian  spears ;  and  receiving  in  his  body  as  many  points  as 
possible,  made  a  breach  in  the  line.  The  Swiss  took  advantage 
of  this  opening  and  put  the  Austrian  army  to  complete  rout. 


'M 


AKE  way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried; 
Made  way  for  Liberty,  and  died! 


In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 

A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 

Seemed  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown; 

A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear, 

Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  wear; 

A  wood  like  that  enchanted  grove 

In  which,  with  friends,  Rinaldo  strove, 

Where  every  silent  tree  possessed 

A  spirit  prisoned  in  its  breast, 

Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 

Would  startle  into  hideous  life : 

So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 

Impregnable  their  front  appears, 
All  horrent  with  projected  spears, 
Whose  polished  points  before  them  shine, 
From  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line, 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendors  run 
Along  the  billows  to  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  band, 

Contending  for  their  native  land ; 

Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 
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From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke, 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swords, 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords ; 
And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gained, 
In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintained : 
Marshaled  once  more  at  freedom's  call, 
They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 
Where  he  who  conquered,  he  who  fell, 
Was  deemed  a  dead  or  living  Tell. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 

Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 

The  fire  of  conflict  burned  within; 

The  battle  trembled  to  begin : 

Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground, 

Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found; 

Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed, 

The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed ; 

That  line  'twere  suicide  to  meet, 

And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet; 

How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves, 

And  leave  their  homes  the  homes  of  slaves? 

Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 

With  clanking   chains   above  their  head? 

It  must  not  be :  this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  oppressor's  power; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field, 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield  ; 
Few  were  the  numbers  she  could  boast ; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed: 
Behold  him !    Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmarked  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
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In  rumination  deep  and  long1, 

Till  you  might  see  with  sudden  grace, 

The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face ; 

And  by  the  motion  of  his  form, 

Anticipate  the  bursting  storm; 

And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow, 

Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how, 

But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done ; 

The  field  was  in  a  moment  won. 

"Make  way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried: 
Then   ran,   with  arms   extended   wide, 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp  : 
"Make  way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried: 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side ; 
He  bowed  among  them  like  a  tree, 
And  thus  made  way  for  Liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly; 
"Make  way  for  Liberty!"  they  cry, 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart, 
As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 
While  instantaneous  as  his  fall, 
Rout,  ruin,  panic,  scattered  all. 
An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free, 
Thus  Death  made  way  for  Liberty ! 

James  Montgomery. 


LOOK    UP! 

LOOK  up !  and  not  down; 
Out  I  and  not  in; 
Forward  !  and  not  back ; 
And  lend  a  hand. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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YOUNG  AND  OLD 

Every  one  of  us  can  be  educated,  not  necessarily  through  a 
knowledge  of  books,  but  through  the  development  of  the  faculty 
to  face  any  situation,  approach  any  kind  of  problem  with  wisdom. 
Such  an  education  is  the  only  true  one.  It  is  never  more  service 
able  then  when,  having  lost  the  ardors  of  youth,  we  are  left  in 
a  world  where  our  role  must  be  passive. 

WHEN  all  the  world  is  young,  lad, 
And  all  the  trees  are  green ; 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad, 

And  every  lass  a  queen; 
Then  hey  for  boot  and  horse,  lad, 

And  round  the  world  away; 
Young  blood  must  have  its  course,  lad, 
And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  is  old,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown ; 
And  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down: 
Creep  home,  and  take  your  place  there, 

The  spent  and  maimed  among: 
God  grant  you  find  one  face  there 

You  loved  when  all  was  young. 

Charles  Kingsley* 


ENVY 

The  man  who  has  risen  high  enough  to  be  seen,  will  be  the 
target  for  brickbats  and  mud. 

HE  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and 
snow; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Lord  Byron. 
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KEEP  A  STIFF  UPPER  LIP 

Sometimes  skill,  fighting  prowess,  and  all  outer  resources  fail 
us,  and  we  must  rely  on  sheer  manhood*  Once  when  Roose 
velt's  party,  with  an  experienced  hunter  to  lead  it,  was  after 
big  game  in  Africa,  it  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  herd  of  buffalo. 
The  animals  wheeled  toward  the  party,  half-curious  but  ready 
to  charge.  Such  a  charge  meant  death  to  the  party,  and  know 
ing  this  fact,  the  leader  turned  to  run.  But  Roosevelt  perceived 
that  the  flight  itself  would  bring  on  the  attack,  that  the  emer 
gency  was  one  in  which  nothing  but  clear  grit  would  serve.  He 
instantly  snatched  the  command  and  in  three  sharp  words  bade 
every  one  be  perfectly  still.  At  length  the  buffalo,  seeing  no 
movement  from  the  party,  turned  and  went  away. 

THERE  has  something  gone  wrong, 
My  brave  boy,  it  appears, 
For  I  see  your  proud  struggle 

To  keep  back  the  tears. 
That  is  right ;  when  you  cannot 

Give  trouble  the  slip, 
Then  bear  it,  still  keeping 
A  stiff  upper  lip! 

Though  you  cannot  escape 

Disappointment  and  care, 
There's  one  thing  you  can  do,— 

It  is,  learn  how  to  bear. 
If  when  for  life's  prizes 

You're  running,  you  trip, 
Get  up,  start  again, 

Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip ! 

Let  your  hands  and  your  conscience 

Be  honest  and  clean; 
Scorn  to  touch  or  to  think 

Of  the  thing  that  is  mean: 
But  hold  on  to  the  pure 

And  the  right  with  firm  grip; 
And  though  hard  be  the  task, 

Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip! 
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Through  childhood,  through  manhood^ 

Through  life  to  the  end, 
Struggle  bravely  and  stand 

By  your  colors,  my  friend; 
Only  yield  when  you  must, 

Never  give  up  the  ship, 
But  fight  on  to  the  last 

With  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

Phcebe  Gary. 


STRENGTH 

When  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  set  out  to  build  a  new  capital, 
conditions  seemed  hopelessly  unfavorable.  The  region,  besides 
being  open  to  floods,  offered  nothing  but  swamps  in  which  to 
lay  the  foundations.  There  was  no  stone,  no  wood  to  be  had. 
Workmen  were  lacking.  The  doubters  pointed  out  the  contrast 
between  obstacles  and  resources.  Peter  replied,  "Get  to  work." 
And  he  built  the  city. 

OUR  strength  is  greater  than  we  dare  to  think. 
We  turn  our  heads  and  whisper  no !  no !  no ! 
From  this  dark  cup,  we  may  not,  will  not  drink, 
i  No  man  was  born  to  taste  such  wine  of  woe, 
Then  draws  the  cup  more  near  our  tightening  lips, 
Prest  close  to  them  by  hard,  resistless  hand, 
Then  wondrous  change  and  hard  to  understand, 
New  vigor  steals  through  our  astonished  frame, 
Old  wounds  are  healed,  more  glad  and  young  we  grow, 
The  desert  waste  is  blossoming  with  the  rose, 
Up  longer  roads  with  singing  lips  we  go. 

Ellen  M.  Huntington-  Gates. 

From  "The  Marble  House  and  Other  Poems," 
3.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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COURAGE 

When  liberty  is  threatened,  courage  is  called  for  and  no 
sacrifice  is  too  great  Our  spirit  should  be  as  that  of  the  Spartan 
mother  who  wished  her  son  to  return  with  his  shield  or  upon  it 

COURAGE  !— Nothing  can  withstand 
Long  a  wronged,  undaunted  land 
If  the  hearts  within  her  be 
True  unto  themselves  and  thee, 
Thou  freed  giant,  Liberty ! 
Oh,  no  mountain-nymph  art  thou, 
When  the  helm  is  on  thy  brow, 
And  the  sword  is  in  thy  hand, 
Fighting  for  thy  own  good  land. 

Courage! — Nothing  e'er  withstood 
Freemen  fighting  for  their  good; 
Armed  with  all  their  father's  fame. 
They  will  win  and  wear  a  name, 
That  shall  go  to  endless  glory, 
Like  the  gods  of  old  Greek  story, 
Raised  to  heaven  and  heavenly  worth. 
For  the  good  they  gave  to  earth. 

Courage! — There  is  none  so  poor 
(None  of  all  who  wrong  endure), 
None  so  humble,  none  so  weak, 
But  may  flush  his  father's  cheek, 
And  his  maiden's,  dear  and  true, 
With  the  deeds  that  he  may  do. 
Be  his  days  as  dark  as  night, 
He  may  make  himself  a  light. 
What  though  sunken  be  his  sun? 
There  are  stars  when  day  is  done ! 


Courage! — Who  will  be  a  slave, 
That  hath  strength  to  dig  a  grave, 
And  therein  his  fetters  hide, 
And  lay  a  tyrant  by  his  side? 
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Courage ! — Hope,  howe'er  he  fly 
For  a  time,  can  never  die! 
Courage,  therefore,  brother  men! 
Courage!    To  the  fight  again. 


Bryan  Waller  Procter. 


REVOLUTIONS 

Humanity  has  never  attained  perfection,  perhaps  will  never 
attain  it.  We  struggle  from  that  which  we  have  to  that  which 
we  think  is  higher.  Thus  hope  is  ever  before  us,  and  we  have 
the  blessing  of  struggle. 

BEFORE  man  parted  for  this  earthly  strand, 
While  yet  upon  the  verge  of  heaven  he  stood, 
God  put  a  heap  of  letters  in  his  hand, 
And  bade  him  make  with  them  what  word  he  could. 

And  man  has  turn'd  them  many  times ;  made  Greece, 
Rome,  England,  France ;— yes,  nor  in  vain  essay'd 
Way  after  way,  changes  that  never  cease! 
The  letters  have  combined,  something  was  made. 

But  ah!  an  inextinguishable  sense 
Haunts  him  that  he  has  not  made  what  he  should ; 
That  he  has  still,  though  old,  to  recommence, 
Since  he  has  not  yet  found  the  word  God  would 

And  empire  after  empire,  at  their  height 
Of  sway,  have  felt  this  boding  sense  come  on ; 
Have  felt  their  huge  frames  not  constructed  right, 
And  droop'd,  and  slowly  died  upon  their  throne. 

One  day,  thou  say'st,  there  will  at  last  appear 
The  word,  the  order,  which  God  meant  should  be. 
— Ah !  we  shall  know  that  well  when  it  comes  near ; 
The  band  will  quit  man's  heart,  he  will  breathe  free. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LIONS 

Some  causes  are  worthy  of  any  risk,  any  sacrifice.  Some  are 
unworthy  that  lives  should  be  placed  in  jeopardy  for  them.  A 
right-thinking  man  distinguishes  between  a  true  cause  and  a 
false  one,  and  resents  being  called  upon  to  undergo  peril  where 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should. 

KING  FRANCIS  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal 
sport, 

And  one  day,  as  his  lions  strove,  sat  looking  on  the  court : 
The  nobles  fill'd  the  benches  round,  the  ladies  by  their 

side; 

And  'mongst  them  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  he  hoped 
to  make  his  bride. 

And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show, 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts 

below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws ; 
They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  went 

with  their  paws; 

With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar,  they  rolled  one 

on  another, 
Till  all  the  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,  was  in  a  thunderous 

smother ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whizzing  through 

the  air; 
Said  Francis  then,  "Good  gentlemen,  we're  better  here 

than  there!" 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king,  a  beauteous  lively 

dame, 
With  smiling  lips,  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which  always 

seem'd  the  same: 
She  thought,  "The  count,  my  lover,  is  as  brave  as  brave 

can  be; 
He  surely  would  do  desperate  things  to  show  his  love  of 

me! 
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"King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on;  the  chance  is  wondrous 

fine; 
111  drop  my  glove  to  prove  his  love  ;  great  glory  will  be 

mine  !" 
She  dropped  her  glove  to  prove  his  love  :  then  looked  on 

him  and  smiled  ; 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions  wild  ! 

The  leap  was  quick  ;  return  was  quick  ;  he  soon  regained 

his  place. 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the 

lady's  face! 
"Well  done  I"  cried  Francis,  "bravely  done  !"  and  he  rose 

from  where  he  sat  : 
"No  love,"  quoth  he,  "but  vanity  sets  love  a  task  like  that  !" 

Leigh  Hunt. 

CHALLENGE 

The  smug  and  aloof  complacency  of  which  the  world  has  so 
much  is  a  thing  to  challenge  and  assail.  "Woe  to  them  that  are 
at  ease  in  Zion!" 


quiet  and  courageous  night, 
A     The  keen  vibration  of  the  stars, 
Call  me,  from  morbid  peace,  to  fight 
The  world's  forlorn  and  desperate  wars. 

The  air  throbs  like  a  rolling  drum  — 
The  brave  hills  and  the  singing  sea, 
Unrest  and  people's  faces  come 
Like  battle-trumpets,  rousing  me. 

And  while  Life's  lusty  banner  flies, 
I  shall  assail,  with  raging  mirth, 
The  scornful  and  untroubled  skies, 
The  cold  complacency  of  earth. 

Louis  Untermeyer. 

From  "Challenge," 
Copyrighted  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 
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DA  BESTA  FRAND 

In  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter  of  1924-5  diphtheria  broke 
out  in  Nome,  Alaska.  Modern  science  could  cope  with  the  epi 
demic,  but  only  if  anti-toxin  were  available.  The  nearest  point 
at  which  this  could  be  assembled  was  at  Nenana,  650  miles  away. 
From  Nenana  it  would  have  to  be  transported  by  relays  of 
men  with  dog-sleds.  This  one  desperate  recourse  was  adopted. 
One  team  of  Siberian  huskies  succeeded  another  in  the  task 
of  mushing  through  the  frozen  waste.  The  last  lap  of  the 
journey  fell  to  Gunnar  Kasson.  A  blizzard  caught  him;  he 
found  it  impossible  to  make  out  the  course.  But  he  trusted 
to  the  leader  of  his  dog-team,  Balto.  And  not  in  vain.  It  was 
through  the  courage,  sagacity,  and  endurance  of  the  faithful 
dog  that  the  race  which  held  the  whole  world  spellbound  and 
meant  life  or  death  to  a  stricken  population  was  won. 

NO  keeck  my  dog !    Ha !    don'ta  dare ! 
For  jus'  so  queeck  you  do, 
You  Meester  'Merican,  I  swear 

I  brack  your  face  for  you ! 
Eh?    Wat?    Well,  den,  dat's  alia  right, 

But  let  my  Carlo  be. 
Excusa  me  for  gat  excite'; 

Com',  look!    I  smila!     See? 
I  want  be  frand  weeth  you,  eef  dat 

You  wanta  be  my  frand, 
But  Carlo  ees  bes'  frand  I  gat 

Een  all  dees  bigga  land, 
An*  he  ees  firsta  'Merican 

For  com'  w'en  I  am  blue 
An*  mak'  me  f  eela  like  man — 

I  tal  eet  all  to  you. 

W'en  I  am  com'  from  Italy, 

Jus'  landa  from  da  sheep, 
Som'  thief  he  tak'  my  mon*  from  me 

An' — presto! — he  ees  skeep. 
An'  w'en  I  find  ees  goin',  O !  my ! 

I  scream,  I  pull  my  hair, 
An'  justa  run  aroun'  an'  cry 

Like  crazy  man  an'  swear. 
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Wen  com'sa  beeg  poleecaman, 

I  ask,  I  beg  dat  he 
Weell  catcha  thiefa  eef  he  can — 

He  justa  laugh  at  me! 
I  seet  een  street — I  am  so  blue — 

An*  justa  hold  my  head 
An*  theenk  "w'at  am  I  gona  do  ?" 

An'  weesh  dat  I  am  dead. 
Sotn'  peopla  com'  an5  look,  but  dey 

Jus*  smile  an'  notta  care; 
So  pretta  soon  dey  gon'  away 
An'  leave  me  seettin'  dere. 
How  long  I  seet  I  no  can  tal ; 

I  pray,  I  cry,  I  curse — 
I  bat  you  eef  I  go  to  hal 

I  no  could  feel  more  worse ! 
But  while  I  seet  ees  som'theeng  sof  * 

Dat  touch  my  cheek  an'  w'en 
I  tak'  my  hand  for  brush  eet  off 

Eet  touch  my  cheek  agen. 
I  look.    Ees  justa  leetla  cur 

Dat  wag  hees  yellow  tail ! 
An  blood  ees  on  hees  yellow  fur, 

An'  dere  ees  old  teen  pail 
Tied  on  bayhind.     Poor  leetla  pupT 

But  steell  he  leeck  my  hand, 
As  eef  he  say  to  me :    "Cheer  up ! 

I  gona  be  your  frand." 
I  hug1  heem  up !    I  am  ashame* 

For  let  heem  see  dat  he 
Ees  justa  dog,  but  alia  same 
Ees  better  man  dan  me. 

So !  dees  ees  Carlo,  Meester  Man ; 

I  introduce  to  you, 
Da  true,  da  kinda  'Mexican ; 

Da  first  I  evva  knew ! 

T.  A.  Dah, 

From  "Canzon!/* 
Copyrighted  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  f  *c 
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THE  WORLD  IS  WAITING  FOR  YOU 

There  are  big  jobs  crying  to  be  done.  But  they  call  for  big 
men  men  of  vision,  men  of  courage.  E.  H.  Harnman  was 
once  asked  what  interested  him  most  in  life.  "Well,  replied 
he,  "I  think  it  is  to  plan  some  big  piece  of  helpful  work  that 
everybody  says  can't  be  done  and  then  jump  in  with  both  feet. 


world  is  waiting  for  you,  young  man, 
A     If  your  purpose  is  strong  and  true; 
If  out  of  your  treasures  of  mind  and  heart, 

You  can  bring  things  old  and  new  ; 
If  you  know  the  truth  that  makes  men  free, 

And  with  skill  can  bring  it  to  view, 
The  world  is  waiting  for  you,  young  man, 
The  world  is  waiting  for  you. 

There  are  treasures  of  mountain  and  treasures  of  sea, 

And  harvest  of  valley  and  plain, 
That  Industry,  Knowledge,  and  Skill  can  secure, 

While  Ignorance  wishes  in  vain. 
To  scatter  the  lightning  and  harness  the  storm 

Is  a  power  that  is  wielded  by  few  ; 
If  you  have  the  nerve  and  the  skill,  young  man, 

The  world  is  waiting  for  you. 

Of  the  idle  and  brainless  the  world  has  enough  — 

Who  eat  what  they  never  have  earned  ; 
Who  hate  the  pure  stream  from  the  fountain  of 
truth, 

And  wisdom  and  knowledge  have  spurned. 
But  patience  and  purpose  which  know  no  defeat, 

And  genius  like  gems  bright  and  true, 
Will   bless   all   mankind   with   their   love,   life   and 
light,— 

The  world  is  waiting  for  you. 

Then  awake,  O  young  man,   from  the  stupor  of 

doubt, 
And  prepare  for  the  battle  of  life  ; 


Be  the  fire  of  the  forge,  or  be  anvil  or  sledge, — 

But  win,  or  go  down  in  the  strife ! 
Can  you  stand  though  the  world  into  ruin  should 

rock? 

Can  you  conquer  with  many  or  few? 
Then  the  world  is  waiting  for  you,  young  man, 
The  world  is  waiting  for  you ! 

S.  S.  Calkins* 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS 

Milton,  conscious  all  his  life  of  the  possession  of  great  powers 
for  the  right  use  of  which  he  thought  God  would  hold  him 
responsible,  had  long  planned  to  write  an  immortal  poem.  Then 
came  the  Civil  War  and  his  patriotic  service  as  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth— service  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  eyesight. 
"Surely,"  said  he  to  himself,  half  despairing,  "God  no  longer 
can  expect  anything  of  me."  But  patience  came  to  him,  re 
minded  him  that  God  has  no  real  need  of  anything  man  can  do, 
bade  him  wait  courageously  for  evidence  of  future  duty.  He 
accepted  the  mood  and  in  time  wrote  the  poem  he  had  dreamed 
of,  Paradise  Lost. 

WHEN  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide, 
'Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?' 
I  fondly  ask.    But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  'God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.    Who^best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.    His  state 
Is  kingly :  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait/ 

John  M&ton« 


WANTED— A  MAN 

The  man  whom  Lincoln  at  last  found  had  one  supreme  quality- 
courage.  He  did  not  fear  any  known  danger.  He  did  not  fear 
even  the  unknown  dangers  which  were  his  when  he  faced  so 
able  a  strategist  and  so  formidable  a  fighter  as  Lee.  His  brother- 
in-arms,  Sherman,  said  of  him:  "Wilson,  I'm  a  damned  sight 
smarter  man  than  Grant;  I  know  a  great  deal  more  a$out  war, 
military  history,  strategy,  and  grand  tactics  than  he  does;  I 
know  more  about  organization,  supply,  and  administration,  and 
about  everything  else  than  he  does;  but  I'll  tell  you  where  he 
beats  me  and  where  he  beats  the  world.  He  don't  care  a  damn 
for  what  the  enemy  does  out  of  his  sight,  but  it  scares  me  like 
hell" 

BACK  from  the  trebly  crimsoned  field 
Terrible  words  are  thunder-tost; 
Full  of  the  wrath  that  will  not  yield, 
Full  of  revenge  for  battles  lost ! 
Hark  to  their  echo,  as  it  crost 
The  Capital,  making  faces  wan: 

'End  this  murderous  holocaust; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  MAN! 

'Give  us  a  man  of  God's  own  mold, 

Born  to  marshal  his  fellow-men; 
One  whose  fame  is  not  bought  and  sold 

At  the  stroke  of  a  politician's  pen; 

Give  us  the  man  of  thousands  ten, 
Fit  to  do  as  well  as  to  plan ; 

Give  us  a  rallying-cry,  and  then, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  MAN ! 

*No  leader  to  shirk  the  boasting  foe, 

And  to  march  and  countermarch  our  brave, 
Till  they  fall  like  ghosts  in  the  marshes  low, 

And    the    swamp-grass    covers    each    nameless 

grave; 

Nor  another,  whose  fatal  banners  wave 
Aye  in  Disaster's  shameful  van; 

Nor  another,  to  bluster,  and  lie,  and  rave;— 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  MAN ! 
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'Hearts  are  mourning  in  the  North, 

While  the  sister  rivers  seek  the  main, 
Red  with  our  life-blood  flowing  forth,  —  • 

Who  shall  gather  it  up  again? 

Though  we  march  to  the  battle-plain 
Firmly  as  when  the  strife  began, 

Shall  all  our  offering  be  in  vain?  —  • 
Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a 


*Is  there  never  one  in  all  the  land, 

One  on  whose  might  the  cause  may  lean* 
Are  all  the  common  ones  so  grand, 

And  all  the  titled  ones  so  mean? 

What  if  your  failure  may  have  been 
In  trying  to  make  good  bread  from  bran, 

From  worthless  metal  a  weapon  keen?  —  • 
Abraham  Lincoln,  find  us  a  MAN  ! 

'O,  we  will  follow  him  to  the  death, 

Where  the  foeman's  fiercest  columns  are! 
O,  we  will  use  our  latest  breath, 

Cheering  for  every  sacred  star! 

His  to  marshal  us  high  and  far; 
Ours  to  battle,  as  patriots  can 

When  a  Hero  leads  the  Holy  War  !  — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  MAN!7 


Edmund  Clarence 


From  "Collected  Poems," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


CONTENT 

MY  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head  ; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  ston 
Nor  to  be  seen :  my  crown  is  called  Content ; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  Kings  enjoy. 

William  Shakespeatrt 
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THE  DREAMS  AHEAD 

Luther  Burbank  is  known  the  world  over  for  his  success  in 
plant  breeding.  But  his  success  is  as  nothing  to  his  vision  of 
the  success  yet  to  be  won  by  generations  on  generations  of 
scientific  minds.  He  says  that  plant  development  is  to-day  where 
electrical  development  was  fifty  years  ago — just  begun.  If 
dreams  may  thus  affect  vast  fields  of  activity,  how  do  they  affect 
one's  individual  fortunes?  Years  ago  a  boy,  one-quarter  Indian, 
three-quarters  white,  who  had  spent  five  years  in  Topeka,  Kansas, 
decided  to  return  to  the  reservation  near  by.  His  grandmother, 
a  full-blooded  Kaw,  dissuaded  him.  She  told  him  that  among 
the  Indians  his  opportunities  would  be  limited,  among  the 
whites  unlimited.  He  took  her  advice.  To-day  he  is  leader 
of  the  majority  in  the  United  States  Senate.  His  name  is 
Charles  Curtis. 

WHAT  would  we  do  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Were  it  not  for  the  dreams  ahead? 
For  thorns  are  mixed  with  the  blooming  flowers, 
No  matter  which  path  we  tread. 

And  each  of  us  has  his  golden  goal, 

Stretching  far  into  the  years ; 
And  ever  he  climbs  with  a  hopeful  soul, 

With  alternate  smiles  and  tears. 

That  dream  ahead  is  what  holds  him  up 

Through  the  storms  of  a  ceaseless  fight ; 

When  his  lips  are  pressed  to  the  wormwood's  cup, 
And  clouds  shut  out  the  light. 

To  some  it's  a  dream  of  a  high  estate, 

To  some  it's  a  dream  of  wealth; 
To  some  it's  a  dream  of  a  truce  with  Fate 

In  a  constant  search  for  health. 

To  some  it's  a  dream  of  home  and  wife; 

To  some  it's  a  crown  above; 
The  dreams  ahead  are  what  make  each  life — • 

The  dreams — and  faith — and  love! 

Ed^mn  Carlisle  Litsey 
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IN  A  FRIENDLY  SORT  O'  WAY 

A  word  of  kindness  or  encouragement  makes  the  going  easier— 
sometimes  for  the  speaker  as  well  as  for  the  person  addressed. 
A  man  walking  along  a  dark  street  was  hardly  aware  that  a 
child  was  bound  in  the  same  direction  until  a  tiny  hand  was 
thrust  into  his.  "I  thought,"  explained  the  child,  "you  might 
be  feeling  afraid." 

TT7HEN  a  man  ain't  got  a  cent,  and  he's  feeling  kind 
W    o'  blue, 

An'  the  clouds  hang  dark  an'  heavy,  an'  won't  let  the  sun 
shine  through, 

It's  a  great  thing,  Oh  my  brethren,  for  a  feller  just  to  lay 
His  hand  upon  your  shoulder  in  a  friendly  sort  o'  way ! 

It  makes  a  man  feel  curious ;  it  makes  the  tear  drops  start, 
An'  you  sort  o'  feel  a  flutter  in  the  region  of  the  heart : 
You  can't  look  up  and  meet  his  eyes — you  don't  know 

what  to  say 
When  his  hand  is  on  your  shoulder  in  a  friendly  sort  o' 

way. 

Oh,  the  world's  a  curious  compound,  with  its  honey  and 

its  gall, 

With  its  care  and  bitter  crosses,  but  a  good  worl'  after  all ; 
An'  a  good  God  must  have  made  it — leastways,  that  is  what 

I  say, 
When  a  hand  is  on  my  shoulder  in  a  friendly  sort  o'  way. 

Anonymous. 
(Wrongly  attributed  to  James  White  &mb  Riley). 

LIFE'S  END 

WHY  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 
What  tho'  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame? 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  "Here  he  lies" : 
And  "Dust  to  Dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

Edward  Young. 
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THE  AMBITIOUS  OYSTER 

The  foibles  of  men  who  overreach  themselves  may  be  seett 
in  this  fable  of  an  oyster. 

AN  oyster  lived  in  an  oyster  shell 
As  oysters  usually  do ; 
He  slept  each  night  in  an  oyster  bed 

When  work  for  the  day  was  through., 
An  oyster  he  was,  like  all  the  rest, 
Except  .ambition  gnawed  his  breast. 

The  empty  shell  of  a  giant  clam 

He  found  one  day  in  the  sea. 
"Ah,  ha!    What  luck!"  he  cried  to  himself, 

"  Twill  make  a  fine  house  for  me." 
He  pried  himself  from  his  own  small  shell, 
And  into  the  bigger  one  went  to  dwell. 

The  foolish  admired  his  rise  in  life; 
The  envious  burned  with  hate; 

But  common-sense  oysters  ignored  him  quite— 
They  -knew  he  was  not  great. 

"His  suit's  so  large" — some  folks  will  twit — 

"He  doesn't  fill  out  the  half  of  it!" 

From  his  roomy  abode  he  looked  with  scorn 

Upon  all  the  smaller  fry ; 
And  thought,  "Ah,  surely  there  never  have  been 

An  oyster  as  big  as  I." 
He  now  had  worries  and  trouble  and  care — 
The  price  he  paid  to  have  fools  stare. 

Fate  tempted  him  .on  with  a  turtle-shell — 

The  turtle  had  long  since  died. 
"At  last  a  place  that  is  fit  for  me" ; 

So  he  promptly  crawled  inside. 
"Bah!  How  have  I  dwelt  in  the  shell  of  a  clam? 
A  place  too  cramped  for  the  oyster  I  AM  1" 
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The  shell  was  so  large  and  he  so  small 
He  tumbled  and  flopped  about. 

The  waves  washed  high,  and  a  sudden  jolt 
Sent  the  oyster  sprawling  out. 

A  hungry  fish  swam  by  just  then — 

The  oyster  was  never  heard  of  again! 


Joseph  Morris. 


UNCONQUERED 

A  man  may  have  unconquerable  purpose  even  when  he  has 
Jiot  unconquerable  power.  "This  I  resolved  on/'  says  Bunyan — 
"to  run,  when  I  can;  to  go,  when  I  cannot  run;  and  to  creep, 
"Mien  I  cannot  go." 

I  HAVE  fallen  once,  I  have  fallen  thrice, 
And  my  wounds  are  sad  to  see ; 
Yet,  brothers  of  mine,  take  these  for  sign 
That  I  fought  courageously. 

If  my  comrades  found  it  an  easy  thing 

To  pass  where  I  suffered  sore, 
Shall  they  hold  me  then  to  the  scorn  of  men 

That  I  struggled  and  strove  the  more  ? 

Forever  God  giveth  his  chosen  wings, 

Yet  the  goal  is  set  for  all, 
And  swift  and  high  may  the  winged  fly 

Where  the  earth-bound  needs  must  crawl. 

And  my  wounds,  my  bleeding,  my  strife,  my  tears 

Shall  cry  of  my  victory, 
For  they  prove  each  one  that  I  did  not  shun 

The  path  that  the  weaklings  flee. 

Theodasia  Garrison. 

^rom  "The  Earth  Cry," 
Mitchell  Kennerley. 


THE  CURFEW  BELL 

The  woods  ure  full  of  I-can't-help-it  people.  They  deplore 
an  evil,  but  do  nothing  toward  its  correction.  The  Fll-attend- 
to-that  people,  on  the  contrary,  first  set  themselves  a  goal  and 
then,  if  unable  to  attain  it  in  one  way,  attain  it  in  another. 
One  autumn  Sherwood  Anderson's  mother  found  it  necessary  to 
restock  the  larder.  The  boys  of  the  neighborhood  had  a  habit 
of  bombarding  houses  with  cabbage-heads  on  Hallowe'en  in 
order  to  startle  the  persons  within  doors.  The  future  novelist's 
mother  made  up  her  mind  to  be  badly  frightened  on  this  occasion 
and  to  raise  a  loud  outcry.  As  a  result,  her  household  received 
hilarious  attention — and  a  plentiful  supply  of  cabbage-heads. 

ENGLAND'S  sun  was  slowly  setting  o'er  the  hill-tops 
far  away, 

Filling  all  the  land  with  beauty  at  the  close  of  one  sad  day, 
And  its  last  rays  kissed  the  forehead  of  a  man  and  maiden 

fair, — - 
He  with  steps  so  slow  and  weary ;  she  with  sunny  floating 

hair; 
He  with  bowed  head,  sad  and  thoughtful ;  she,  with  lips 

all  cold  and  white, 
Struggled  to  keep  back  the  murmur,  "Curfew  must  not 

ring  to-night/' 

"Sexton,"  Bessie's  white  lips   faltered,  pointing  to  the 

prison  old, 
With  its  walls  so  tall  and  gloomy,  moss-grown  walls,  dark, 

damp,  and  cold, 

"I've  a  lover  in  that  prison,  doomed  this  very  night  to  die 
At  the  ringing  of  the  curfew ;  and  no  earthly  help  is  nigh. 
Cromwell  will  not  come  till  sunset";  and  her  lips  grew 

strangely  white, 
As  she  spoke  in  husky  whispers,  "Curfew  must  not  ring 

to-night." 

"Bessie,"  calmly  spoke  the  sexton  (every  word  pierced  her 
young  heart 

Like  a  gleaming  death-winged  arrow,  like  a  deadly  poi 
soned  dart), 
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"Long,  long  years  I've  rung  the  curfew  from  that  gloomy 

shadowed  tower ; 
Every  evening,  just  at  sunset,  it  has  tolled  the  twilight 

hour. 

I  have  done  my  duty  ever,  tried  to  do  it  just  and  right : 
Now  I'm  old,  I  will  not  miss  it.    Curfew  bell  must  ring 

to-night  1" 

Wild  her  eyes  and  pale  her  features,  stern  and  white  her 

thoughtful  brow; 
And  within  her  heart's  deep  center  Bessie  made  a  solemn 

vow. 
She  had  listened  while  the  judges  read,  without  a  tear  or 

sigh,— 

"At  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  Basil  Underwood  must  die." 
And  her  breath  came  fast  and  faster,  and  her  eyes  grew 

large  and  bright ; 
One  low  murmur,  faintly  spoken,  "Curfew  must  not  ring 

to-night !" 

She  with  quick  step  bounded  forward,  sprang  within  the 

old  church  door, 
Left  the  old  man  coming  slowly,  paths  he'd  trod  so  oft 

before. 
Not  one  moment  paused  the  maiden,  but,  with  cheek  and 

brow  aglow, 
Staggered  up  the  gloomy  tower,  where  the  bell  swung  to 

and  fro; 
Then  she  climbed  the  slimy  ladder,  on  which  fell  no  ray 

of  light, 
Upward  still,  her  pale  lips  saying,  "Curfew  shall  not  ring 

to-night." 

She  has  reached  the  topmost  ladder;  o'er  her  hangs  the 

great,  dark  bell; 
Awful  is  the  gloom  beneath  her,  like  the  pathway  down 

to  hell. 
See!  the  ponderous  tongue  is  swinging;  'tis  the  hour  of 

curfew  now, 
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And  the  sight  has  chilled  her  bosom,  stopped  her  breath, 

and  paled  her  brow. 
Shall  she  let  it  ring?    No,  never!     Her  eyes  flash  with 

sudden  light, 
As  she  springs,  and  grasps  it  firmly :  "Curfew  shall  not 

ring  to-night !" 

Out  she  swung, — far  out.     The  city  seemed  a  speck  of 

light  below, — 
There  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  suspended,  as  the  bell 

swung  to  and  fro. 
And  the  sexton  at  the  bell-rope,  old  and  deaf  heard  not 

the  bell, 
Sadly  thought  that  twilight  curfew  rang  young  Basil's 

funeral  knell. 
Still  the  maiden,  clinging  firmly,  quivering  lip  and  fair 

face  white, 
Stilled  her  frightened  heart's  wild  beating :  fc Curfew  shall 

not  ring  to-night!" 

It  was  o'er,  the  bell  ceased  swaying;  and  the  maiden 

stepped  once  more 
Firmly  on  the  damp  old  ladder,  where,  for  hundred  years 

before, 
Human  foot  had  not  been  planted.    The  brave  deed  that 

she  had  done 

Should  be  told  long  ages  after.    As  the  rays  of  setting  sun 
Light  the  sky  with  golden  beauty,  aged  sires,  with  heads 

of  white, 
Tell  the  children  why  the  curfew  did  not  ring  that  one 

sad  night. 

O'er  the  distant  hills  comes  Cromwell.    Bessie  sees  him; 

and  her  brow, 
Lately  white  with  sickening  horror,  has  no  anxious  traces 

now. 
At  his  feet  she  tells  her  story,  shows  her  hands  all  bruised 

and  torn; 
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And  her  sweet  young  face,  still  haggard,  with  the  anguish 

it  had  worn, 
Touched  his  heart  with  sudden  pity,  lit  his  eyes  with 

misty  light. 
"Go!  your  lover  lives,"  cried  Cromwell.     "Curfew  shall 

not  ring  to-night  I" 

Wide  they  flung  the  massive  portals,  led  the  prisoner  forth 
to  die, 

All  his  bright  young  life  before  him.    'Neath  the  darken 
ing  English  sky 

Bessie  came,  with  flying  footsteps,  eyes  aglow  with  love- 
light  sweet; 

Kneeling  on  the  turf  beside  him,  laid  his  pardon  at  his 
feet 

In  his  brave,  strong  arms  he  clasped  her,  kissed  the  face 
upturned  and  white, 

Whispered,  "Darling,  you  have  saved  me;  curfew  will 
not  ring  to-night."  m 

Rase  Hartwick  Thorpe. 


ALLIES 

A  resolute  spirit  is  the  stoutest  ally. 

WE  all  like  allies- 
Big  brothers,  fair  skies, 
The  backing  of  bankers, 
A  cure  for  all.  cankers, 
Unchanged  public  favor 

When  matters  go  ill; 
But  though  these  uphold  us 
When  troubles  enfold  us, 
Yet  surer  and  braver 
Than  these 

Is  /  wiU. 

St.  Clair  Adams. 
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UNREST 

Content  offers  us  naught  but  that  which  we  have  already. 
Every  new  acquisition,  every  step  in  advance  is  the  reward  of 
unrest  and  rebellion. 

A  FIERCE  unrest  seethes  at  the  core 
Of  all  existing  things: 
It  was  the  eager  wish  to  soar 

That  gave  the  gods  their  wings. 

From  what  flat  wastes  of  cosmic  slime, 

And  stung  by  what  quick  fire, 
Sunward  the  restless  races  climb ! — 

Men  risen  out  of  mire! 

There  throbs  through  all  the  worlds  that  are 

This  heart-beat  hot  and  strong, 
And  shaken  systems,  star  by  star, 

Awake  and  glow  in  song. 

But  for  the  urge  of  this  unrest 

These  joyous  spheres  were  mute; 
But  for  the  rebel  in  his  breast 

Had  man  remained  a  brute. 

When  baffled  lips  demanded  speech, 

Speech  trembled  into  birth — 
(One  day  the  lyric  word  shall  reach 

From  earth  to  laughing  earth) — • 

When  man's  dim  eyes  demanded  light 

The  light  he  sought  was  born — 
His  wish,  a  Titan,  scaled  the  height 

And  flung  him  back  the  morn ! 

From  deed  to  dream,  from  dream  to  deed. 

From  daring  hope  to  hope, 
The  restless  wish,  the  instant  need, 

Still  lashed  him  up  the  slope! 
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I  sing  no  governed  firmament, 

Cold,  ordered,  regular — 
I  sing  the  stinging  discontent 

That  leaps  -from  star  to  star ! 

Don  Marq^ii$. 

From  "Dreams  and  Dust," 
Doubleday,  Page  £  Co. 


IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 

Nature  goes  her  own  way,  mindless  of  man,  effacing  the 
signs  of  his  destructiveness,  drowning  his  discords  in  the  music 
and  the  beauty  of  her  creative  work.  It  is  well  that  she  shou\d, 
else  the  evidences  of  our  old  sorrows,  animosities,  and  failures 
would  overwhelm  us.  Yet  great  human  causes  must  be  kept 
alive  and  human  martyrdom  must  not  be  in  vain.  So  felt  the 
young  poet-soldier  who  foresaw  that  he  would  soon  join  his 
dead  fellows  in  their  cross-marked  graves  among  the  poppies. 

IN  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  hlow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place ;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe : 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

John  McCrae* 

From  "Poems," 

*^.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL  THERE'S  A  WAY 

Too  many  of  us  hang  around  and  wait  for  somebody  else  to 
tell  us  what  to  do.  We  should  tell  ourselves — and  perhaps 
others  also.  Joseph  Chamberlain  once  said:  "On  every  com 
mittee  of  thirteen  persons  there  are  twelve  who  go  to  the  meet 
ings  having  given  no  thought  to  the  subject  and  ready  to  re 
ceive  instructions.  One  goes  with  his  mind  made  up  to  give 
those  instructions.  I  make  it  my  business  to  be  that  one." 

TT  TE  have  faith  in  old  proverbs  full  surely, 
W       For  wisdom  has  traced  what  they  tell, 
And  truth  may  be  drawn  up  as  purely 

From  them  as  it  may  from  a  "well/* 
Let  us  question  the  thinkers  and  doers, 

And  hear  what  they  honestly  say, 
And  you'll  find  they  believe,  like  bold  wooers, 

In  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

The  hills  have  been  high  for  man's  mounting, 

The  woods  have  been  dense  for  his  ax, 
The  stars  have  been  thick  for  his  counting, 

The  sands  have  been  wide  for  his  tracks, 
The  sea  has  been  deep  for  his  diving, 

The  poles  have  been  broad  for  his  sway, 
But  bravely  he's  proved  by  his  striving, 

That  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Have  ye  vices  that  ask  a  destroyer, 

Or  passions  that  need  your  control  ? 
Let  Reason  become  your  employer, 

And  your  body  be  ruled  by  your  soul. 
Fight  on,  though  ye  bleed  at  the  trial, 

Resist  with  all  strength  that  ye  may, 
Ye  may  conquer  Sin's  host  by  denial, 

For  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Have  ye  poverty's  pinching  to  cope  with? 

Does  suffering  weigh  down  your  might? 
Only  call  up  a  spirit  to  hope  with, 

And  dawn  may  come  out  of  the  night. 
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Oh!  much  may  be  done  by  defying 
The  ghost  of  Despair  and  Dismay, 

And  much  may  be  gained  by  relying 

On  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way/5 

Should  you  see  afar  off  that  worth  winning, 

Set  out  on  a  journey  with  trust, 
And  ne'er  heed  though  your  path  at  beginning 

Should  be  among  brambles  and  dust. 
Though  it  is  by  footsteps  ye  do  it, 

And  hardships  may  hinder  and  stay, 
Keep  a  heart  and  be  sure  you  go  through  it, 

For  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Eliza  Cook. 

AMBITION'S  TRAIL 

We  do  not  strive  for  ourselves  alone.     Whether  we  wish  it 
or  not,  we  constantly  strive  in  behalf  of  others. 

IF  all  the  end  of  this  continuous  striving 
Were  simply  to  attain, 

How  poor  would  seem  the  planning  and  contriving 
The  endless  urging  and  the  hurried  driving 
Of  body,  heart  and  brain! 

But  ever  in  the  wake  of  true  achieving, 

There  shines  this  glowing  trail — 
Some  other  soul  will  be  spurred  on,  conceiving 
New  strength  and  hope,  in  its  own  power  believingp 
Because  thou  didst  not  fail. 

Not  thine  alone  the  glory,  nor  the  sorrow, 

If  thou  dost  miss  the  goal, 
Undreamed  of  lives  in  many  a  far  to-morrow 
From    thee    their    weakness    or    their    force    shall 

borrow — 
On,  on,  ambitious  soul. 

Etta  Wheeler  Wttcox. 


From  "Custer  and  Other  Poems," 
W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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OLD    IRONSIDES 

Holmes,  when  a  law  student  barely  past  his  twe nty-fi rst  birth 
day,  read  a  newspaper  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  historic 
old  frigate  Constitution,  popularly  called  Old  Ironsides ,  was  con 
demned  for  destruction  by  the.  Navy  Department  With  a  lead 
pencil  he  dashed  off  the  following  stanzas  Published  in  a  news 
paper,  they  were  copied  and  recopied  throughout  the  country 
and  rousel  such  a  furor  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made 
haste  to  revoke  the  order.  It  was  a  lesson  we  needed  in  rev 
erence  for  past  heroism.  It  was  also,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
probably  the  only  instance  in  which  a  college  boy  s  verses  changed 
a  government  policy. 

AY,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down ! 
Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar; — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more ! 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; — 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea ! 

O  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, — 

The  lightning  and  the  gale ! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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POLITENESS 

A  man  once  boasted  to  the  Spartans  that  he  could  stand 
longer  on  one  leg  than  any  other  human  being.  The  Spartans 
answered  contemptuously  that  a  common  goose  could  beat  him 
at  his  own  game.  So  it  is  with  impoliteness;  the  qualities 
necessary  to  display  it  are  not  of  a  very  noble  kind.  True 
politeness,  on  the  other  hand,  wins  respect  and  affection.  Billy 
Evans,  the  umpire,  says  he  must  have  miscalled  first  and  last 
a  good  many  strikes  on  Walter  Johnson,  yet  had  never  had 
even  a  dirty  look  from  him.  Sometimes  the  catcher  was  out 
raged,  but  Johnson  would  wave  him  back  and  say,  "That  one  was 
no  good.  It  was  too  low."  Naturally,  Evans  thinks  Johnson 
about  the  finest  man  who  ever  wore  a  baseball  uniform. 

IN  my  youth  I  knew  an  aleck  who  was  most  exceeding 
smart,  and  his  flippant  way  of  talking  often  broke 
the  hearer's  heart.  He  was  working  for  a  grocer  in  a 
little  corner  store,  taking  down  the  wooden  shutters, 
sweeping  up  the  greasy  floor,  and  he  always  answered 
pertly,  and  he  had  a  sassy  eye,  and  the  people  often  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn't  kindly  die.  Oh,  the  festive  years 
skedaddled,  and  the  children  of  that  day,  now  are  bent 
beneath  life's  burdens,  and  their  hair  is  turning  gray ;  and 
the  flippant  one  is  toiling  in  the  same  old  corner  store, 
taking  down  the  ancient  shutters,  sweeping  up  the  greasy 
floor.  In  the  same  old  sleepy  village  lived  a  springald 
so  polite  that  to  hear  him  answer  questions  was  a  genuine 
delight;  he  was  working  in  a  foundry  where  they  dealt 
in  eggs  and  cheese,  and  the  work  was  hard  and  tiresome, 
but  he  always  tried  to  please.  And  to-day  he's  boss  of 
thousands,  and  his  salary's  sky  high — and  his  manner's 
just  as  pleasant  as  it  was  in  days  gone  by.  It's  an  idle, 
trifling  story,  and  you  doubtless  think  it  flat,  but  its 
moral  might  be  pasted  with  some  profit  in  your  hat. 

Walt  Mason. 
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OH,  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL 
BE  PROUD4? 

This  poem,  with  its  humble  spirit  and  melancholy  strain,  was 
one  of  Lincoln's  favorites. 

OH,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-flitting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid ; 
As  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  child  that  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 

The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved, 

The  husband  that  mother  and  the  infant  who  blessed, — 

Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure, — her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  scepter  hath  borne ; 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn; 
The  eyes  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, — • 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap ; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep ; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, — 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven, 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 
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So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  weed, 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  things  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen ; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  feel  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 


The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  did  shrink ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling, 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved, — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
They  scorned, — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold ; 
They  grieved, — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come ; 
They  joyed, — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died, — ah!  they  died; — we,  things  that  are  now, 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  changes  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain: 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 


Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye ;  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud ; 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

William  Knox. 
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THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

This  poem,  though  it  might  be  applied  to  any  period  or  con 
dition,  was  written  when  the  United  States  was  agitated  over 
the  proposal  to  annex  Texas.  Lowell  opposed  annexation  be 
cause  he  felt  it  would  mean  the  opening  of  new  territory  to 
slavery. 

WHEN  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the 
broad  earth's  aching  breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from  east 

to  west, 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within 

him  climb 

To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem 
of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  shoots  the  instan 
taneous  throe, 

When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  systems  to 
and  fro ; 

At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognizing  start, 

Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation,  standing  with  mute  lips 
apart, 

And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child  leaps  beneath 
the  Future's  heart. 

So  the  Evil's  triumph  sendeth,  with  a  terror  and  a  chill, 
Under  continent  to  continent,  the  sense  of  coming  ill, 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  his  sympathies 

with  God 
In  hot  tear-drops  ebbing  earthward,  to  be  drunk  up  by 

the  sod, 
Till  a  corpse  crawls  round  unburied,  delving  in  the  nobler 

clod. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right 
or  wrong; 
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Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast 

frame 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  joy 

or  shame; — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal 

claim. 


Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to 

decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or 

evil  side; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the 

bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon 

the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and 

that  light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou  shalt 

stand, 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust 

against  our  land? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Truth  alone  is 

strong, 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her 

throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from 

all  wrong. 

Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the  beacon-moments 

see,  . 

That,  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent,  jut  through 

Oblivion's  sea; 

Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding  cry 
Of  those  Crisesj  God's  stern  winnowers,  from  whose  feet 

earth's  chaff  must  fly ; 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgment  hath 

passed  by. 
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Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages  but 

record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and 

the  Word ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the 

throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim 

unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above 

his  own. 

We  see  dimly  in  the  Present  what  is  small  and  what  is 
great, 

Slow  of  faith  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron  helm 
of  fate, 

But  the  soul  is  still  oracular ;  amid  the  market's  din, 

List  the  ominous  stern  whisper  from  the  Delphic  cave 
within, — 

"They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make  com 
promise  with  sin." 

Slavery,  the  earth-born  Cyclops,  fellest  of  the  giant  brood, 
Sons  of  brutish  Force  and  Darkness,  who  have  drenched 

the  earth  with  blood, 
Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  our  purer 

day, 

Gropes  in  yet  unb lasted  regions  for  his  miserable  prey ; — 
Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where  our  helpless  chil 
dren  play? 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her 

wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  prosperous 

to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands 

aside, 

Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified, 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the   faith  they  had 

denied. 
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Count  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes, — they  were  souls 

that  stood  alone, 
While  the  men  they  agonized  for  hurled  the  contumelious 

stone, 
Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the  golden  beax 

incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  their  faith 

divine, 
By   one   man's   plain   truth  to   manhood   and  to  God's 

supreme  design. 

By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ's  bleeding  feet  I 
track, 

Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  the  cross  that  turns 
not  back, 

And  these  mounts  of  anguish  number  how  each  genera 
tion  learned 

One  new  word  of  that  grand  Credo  which  in  prophet- 
hearts  hath  burned 

Since  the  first  man  stood  God-conquered  with  his  face  to 
heaven  upturned. 

For  Humanity  sweeps  onward ;  where  to-day  the  martyr 

stands, 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his 

hands ; 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling 

fagots  burn, 

While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn. 

'Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 

Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  graves, 

Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light  a 

crime ; — 
Was  the  Mayflower  launched  by  cowards,  steered  by  meu 

behind  their  time? 
Turn  those  tracks  toward  Past  or  Future,  that  make 

Plymouth  Rock  sublime? 
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They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart  old  iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was  the 

Past's  ; 
But  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood,  thinking  that 

hath  made  us  free, 
Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while  our  tender 

spirits  flee 
The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them 

across  the  sea. 

They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain  them;  we  are  traitors 
to  our  sires, 

Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom's  new-lit  altar- 
fires; 

Shall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer?  Shall  we,  in  our 
haste  to  slay, 

From  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets  steal  the  funeral 
lamps  away 

To  light  up  the  martyr-fagots  round  the  prophets  of 
to-day  ? 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time  makes  ancient 
good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  Truth ; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires !  we  ourselves  must 
Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the 
desperate  winter  sea, 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood- 
rusted  key. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

A  FOUR  LEAF  CLOVER 

WHAT  we  call  Luck  is  simply  Pluck, 
And  the  doing  things  over  and  over ; 
Courage  and  will,  perseverance  and  skill, 
Are  the  four  leaves  of  Luck's  clover. 

Anonymous. 
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IN  THE  BEGINNING 

"All  men's  souls  are  immortal,  but  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  immortal  and  divine." — Socrates. 

THE  great  God  dreamed  a  dream  through  me, 
Mighty  as  dream  of  God  could  be; 
He  made  me  a  victorious  man, 
Shaped  me  unto  a  perfect  plans 
Summoned  me  forth  to1  radiant  birth 
Upon  the  radiant  earth. 
He  lavished  gifts  within  my  hand, 
Gave  me  the  power  to  command 
The  thundering  forces  that  he  hurled 
Upon  the  seething  world.  .  .  . 
Creation's  dream  was  wondrous  good 
Had  I  but  understood. 
The  great  God  dreamed  a  dream  through  me, 
But  I  was  blind  and  could  not  see. 
My  royal  gifts  were  laid  in  rust, 
For  parentage,  I  claimed  the  dust. 
Decay  and  sorrow,  age  and  blight — 
These  gifts  I  deemed  my  right. 

The  great  God  spoke  a  word  through  me — 

That  word  was  Life.    How  can  it  be 

That  I,  in  God's  own  substance  made, 

Should  face  the  universe,  afraid? 

Born  of  eternal  life  am  I — 

Why  should  I  fail  and  die? 

O  God,  so  huge  was  thine  intent, 

So  greatly  was  thy  passion  spent, 

This  counterfeit  is  not  the  plan 

That  Thou  didst  dream  for  man. 

'Tis  this :    Man's  dream  must  mate  with  thine. 

Man's  word,  man's  life,  must  be  divine ; 

Man  must  be  conscious  through  and  through 

To  make  Thy  dream  come  true ! 

Angela 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Hour  Has  Struck," 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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JUST  WHISTLE  A  BIT 

Cheerfulness    renews    courage,    as    Antaeus    felt   his    strength 
renewed  whenever  he  touched  mother  Earth. 

JUST  whistle  a  bit,  if  the  day  be  dark, 
And  the  sky  be  overcast; 
If  mute  be  the  voice  of  the  piping  lark, 
Why,  pipe  your  own  small  blast. 

And  it's  wonderful  how  o'er  the  gray  sky-track 
The  truant  warbler  comes  stealing  back. 
But  why  need  he  come  ?  for  your  soul's  at  rest, 
And  the  song  in  the  heart, — ah,  that  is  best. 

Just  whistle  a  bit,  if  the  night  be  drear 

And  the  stars  refuse  to  shine : 
And  a  gleam  that  mocks  the  starlight  clear 

Within  you  glows  benign, 

Till  the  dearth  of  light  in  the  glooming  skies 
Is  lost  to  the  sight  of  your  soul-lit  eyes. 
What  matters  the  absence  of  moon  or  star  ? 
The  light  within  is  the  best  by  far. 

Just  whistle  a  bit,  if  there's  work  to  do, 

With  the  mind  or  in  the  soil. 
And  your  note  will  turn  out  a  talisman  true 

To  exorcise  grim  Toil. 

It  will  lighten  your  burden  and  make  you  feel 

That  there's  nothing  like  work  as  a  sauce  for  a  meal. 

And  with  song  in  your  heart  and  the  meal  in — its 

place, 
There'll  be  joy  in  your  bosom  and  light  in  your  face. 

Just  whistle  a  bit,  if  your  heart  be  sore 

'Tis  a  wonderful  balm  for  pain. 
Just  pipe  some  old  melody  o'er  and  o'er 

Till  it  soothes  like  summer  rain. 
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And  perhaps  'twould  be  best  in  a  later  day, 
When  Death  comes  stalking  down  the  way, 
To  knock  at  your  bosom  and  see  if  you're  fit, 
Then,  as  you  wait  calmly,  just  whistle  a  bit. 

Paid  Laurence  Dunbar. 

From  "Complete  Poems/* 
Dodd,  Mead  £  Co. 

LIFE  IS  STRUGGLE 

The  goal  we  ^  struggle  for  is  not  after  all  the  true  one.  The 
struggle  itself  is  the  true  goal.  Since  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  life  without  struggle,  we  should  make  the  struggle  strenuous 
and  manly.  Roosevelt  once  said:  "In  life,  as  in  a  football 
game,  the  principle  to  follow  is :  Hit  the  line  hard ;  don't  foul 
and  don't  shirk,  but  hit  the  line  hard." 

TO  wear  out  heart,  and  nerves,  and  brain, 
And  give  oneself  a  world  of  pain; 
Be  eager,  angry,  fierce,  and  hot, 
Imperious,  supple — God  knows  what, 
For  what's  all  one  to  have  or  not ; 
O  false,  unwise,  absurd,  and  vain! 
For  'tis  not  joy,  it  is  not  gain, 
It  is  not  in  itself  a  bliss, 
Only  it  is  precisely  this 

That  keeps  us  all  alive. 

To  say  we  truly  feel  the  pain, 

And  quite  are  sinking  with  the  strain;— 

Entirely,  simply,  undeceived, 

Believe,  and  say  we  ne'er  believed 

The  object,  e'en  were  it  achieved, 

A  thing  we  e'er  had  cared  to  keep ; 

With  heart  and  soul  to  hold  it  cheap, 

And  then  to  go  and  try  it  again ; 

O  false,  unwise,  absurd,  and  vain ! 

O,  'tis  not  joy,  and  'tis  not  bliss, 

Only  it  is  precisely  this 

That  keeps  us  still  alive. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
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TRUE  HEROISM 

A  Spartan  boy,  challenged  while  he  was  carrying  a  fox  under 
his  cloak,  let  the  animal  tear  his  vitals  out  rather  than  betray 
the  fact  that  he  had  it.  The  lower  impulses  against  which 
every  human  being  must  struggle  are  hidden  from  other  people, 
as  the  fox  was.  They  may  lacerate  us;  but  if  we  are  bravev 
they  cannot,  like  the  fox,  destroy  us. 

LET  others  write  of  battles  fought, 
Of  bloody,  ghastly  fields, 
Where  honor  greets  the  man  who  wins, 

And  death  the  man  who  yields ; 
But  I  will  write  of  him  who  fights 

And  vanquishes  his  sins, 
Who  struggles  on  through  weary  years 
Against  himself,  and  wins. 

He  is  a  hero  staunch  and  brave 

Who  fights  an  unseen  foe, 
And  puts  at  last  beneath  his  feet 

His  passions  base  and  low ; 
Who  stands  erect  in  manhood's  might, 

Undaunted,  undismayed, 
The  bravest  man  who  ere  drew  sword 

In  foray  or  in  raid. 

It  calls  for  something  more  than  brawn 

Or  muscle,  to  overcome 
An  enemy  who  marcheth  not 

With  banner,  plume,  and  drum ; 
A  foe  forever  lurking  nigh, 

With  silent,  stealthy  tread; 
Forever  near  your  board  by  day, 

At  night  beside  your  bed. 

All  honor,  then,  to  that  brave  heart ! 

Though  poor  or  rich  he  be, 
Who  struggles  with  his  baser  part, 

Who  conquers  and  is  free. 
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He  may  not  wear  a  hero's  crown, 

Or  fill  a  hero's  grave, 
But  truth  will  place  his  name  among 
The  bravest  of  the  brave. 

Anonymous. 
WHAT  INDEED? 

"Cheer  up;  the  worst  is  yet  to  come."  This  slogan,  popular 
a  few  years  ago,  still  has  much  to  commend  it.  A  much- 
traveled  lady  was  once  airing  the  extent  of  her  experience. 
"When  I  was  in  Japan,  I  saw  this.  .  .  .  When  I  was  in  Greece, 
I  saw  that."  "Madam,"  interrupted  one  of  her  auditors,  "did 
you  ever  have  the  D.  T.'s?"  "Of  course  not."  "Then  you've 
never  seen  ANYTHING." 

THE  road's  a  trifle  hard  ahead; 
What  of  it? 

With  shadows  somewhat  thickly  spread; 
What  of  it? 

Since  when  has  life  been  turned  into 
A  clover  patch  where  dreams  come  true  ? 
You've  got  hard  work  to  scramble  through — 
What  of  it? 

You  say  the  luck  is  breaking  tough? 
What  of  it? 

The  deal's  unfair — the  scrap  is  rough — 
What  of  it? 

The  top  is  always  on  a  hill 
With  many  a  sharp  and  sudden  spill, 
And  if  the  gales  are  raw  and  shrill 
What  of  it  ? 

They've  slammed  you  back  at  every  start? 
What  of  it? 

They've  held  you  to  a  minor  part? 
What  of  it? 

Since  when,  where  frowning  ramparts  barred, 
Has  any  quitter  ever  starred? 
You  may  be  battered,  bruised  and  scarred — 
What  of  it? 

Grantland  Rice* 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  S'portlight." 
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INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP 

This  incident  illustrates,  not  only  the  love  of  the  French 
soldiers  for  Napoleon, ,  but  also  their  dashing  and  spectacular 
valor. 

YOU  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon : 
A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 
Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  "My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 
Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall," — 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy : 

You  hardly  could  suspect — 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon ! 
The  Marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
Perched  him!"  The  chief's  eye  flashed;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 
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The  chief's  eye  flashed;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes; 
"You're  wounded  I"    "Nay/'  the  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 
"I'm  killed,  Sire!"    And  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead. 

Robert  Browning, 


CONQUERING  FATE 

During  the  War  of  1812  a  young  officer  was  shot  in  the  thigh 
with  a  barbed  arrow.  "Pull  out  that  arrow,"  he  bade  a  soldier. 
The  soldier  said  he  couldn't.  The  officer  drew  a  pistol.  'Til 
shoot  you  if  you  don't."  The  arrow  removed,  he  rushed  into 
the  battle  again.  Many  years  later  he  led  the  Texans  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  After  terrible  marches  and  a  fight 
against  odds,  he  defeated  the  Mexicans  and  captured  their 
leader.  Under  the  nose  of  that  leader  he  thrust  a  gnawed  ear 
of  corn.  "Do  you  ever  expect  to  conquer  men  who  fight  for 
freedom,  when  their  general  can  march  four  days  with  one  ear 
of  corn  for  his  rations?"  Santa  Anna  didn't.  He  agreed  that 
Texas  should  belong  to  the  people  of  Sam  Houston's  race. 

I  LIKE  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 
With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer; 

Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 
Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 
That  God  is  God ;  that  somehow,  true  and  just 

His  plans  work  out  for  mortals ;  not  a  tear 

Is  shed  when  fortune,  which  the  world  holds  dear, 
Falls  from  his  grasp ;  better,  with  love,  a  crust 
Than  living  in  dishonor ;  envies  not, 

Nor  loses  faith  in  man;  but  does  his  best 
Nor  ever  mourns  over  his  humbler  lot, 

But  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope,  gives  zest 
To  every  toiler ;  he  alone  is  great, 
Who  by  a  life  heroic  conquers  fate. 

Sarah  K.  Bolt  on. 

From  "The  Youth's  Companion." 
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THE  MUSHROOM  AND  THE  OAK 

This  parable  is  for  the  won't-take-time-to-grow  people;  people 
who  want  short  cuts  to  education,  prominence,  wealth;  people 
who  have  an  eye  for  the  ridgepole  but  none  for  the  founda 
tion.  The  question  is  whether  one  should  set  more  value  on 
present  show  than  on  future  attainment.  The  plodder  who  keeps 
faithfully  at  it  accomplishes  more  than  if  he  were  blessed,  or 
cursed,  with  spasmodic  brilliance. 

A  MUSHROOM   popped  through  the   ground 
one  day 

Where  the  soil  was  wet  with  the  dew, 
And  it  looked  about  in  its  mushroom  way, 

And  saw  that  a  sapling  grew 
Close  by,  and  being  inclined  to  chat 

A  bit  since  its  sudden  birth, 
It  asked,  with  a  nod  of  its  umbrella  hat, 

"How  long  have  you  been  on  earth  ?" 
"Some  three  or  four  years  or  more/'  said  the  tree ; 

The  mushroom's  amazement  grew : 
"Such  a  scrawny  thing  I  never  did  see — 

A  broom's  bigger  round  than  you !" 

"I  came  from  an  acorn,  but  will  be  an  oak," 

The  sapling  humbly  replied. 
The  mushroom  swaggered  a  bit  as  it  spoke, 

It  could  not  conceal  its  pride. 
"Now  just  look  at  me — I  was  born  last  night— 

My  head  measures  twice  your  size. 
I  feel  so  utterly  sorry  for  you 

I  swear  there  are  tears  in  my  eyes." 
The  sapling  bent  as  the  wind  came  along, 

And  rustled  its  leaves  in  the  breeze : 
"I  grow  very  slow  but  I  grow  very  strong ; 

It's  the  way,  I  think,  of  all  trees." 

The  mushroom  asked  when  the  sun  burned  hot, 
"Where,  friend,  do  you  get  a  drink  ?" 

"My  roots  reach  down  to  a  cool  moist  spot." 
"Long  roots  are  a  bother,  I  think." 
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The  mushroom's  edge  curled  up  in  the  sun; 

It  shriveled  away  and  grew  brown. 
"I  fear  I  shall  choke  ere  the  day  is  done — 

Please  let  your  shade  fall  down. 
Oh  thanks  for  sending  that  shadow  my  way, 

It  refreshes  me  like  a  fountain ; 
I'll  let  you  rest  on  my  side  some  day 

When  I  grow  as  big  as  a  mountain/' 

The  oak  heard  a  gasp,  a  groan,  a  sputter — 

The  mushroom  lay  in  a  heap! 
Of  its  mountain-size  it  tried  to  mutter, 

And  then  fell  forever  asleep. 
The  tree  was  sorry  to  see  such  an  end 

For  one  so  proud  at  the  dawn; 
Only  dust  was  left  of  his  upstart  friend, 

And  that  the  cows  trod  on. 

They  switched  their  tails  in  the  shade  of  this  oak, 

That  grew  as  the  years  went  by, 
A  noble  tree  from  a  funny  slow-poke, 

A  giant  that  loomed  'gainst  the  sky. 

Joseph  Morris. 


MIND 

f/nr^IS  the  Mind  that  makes  the  body  rich; 

JL    And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honor  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 

William  Shakespeare. 
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FELLOW  WHO  HAD  DONE  HIS  BEST 

That  he  shall  do  his  best  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  asked 
of  any  man.  That  is,  unless  he  does  his  best  as  the  negro  did 
his  part  when  solicited  for  a  donation  to  the  library.  "Ah  fig- 
gers,"  said  he,  "dat  w'en  Ah  goes  over  dah  and  reads  de  papers 
ever'  day,  Ah's  'bout  done  mah  paht." 

FELLOW  who  had  done  his  best 
Went  one  morning  to  his  rest; 
Never  Hp  his  forehead  pressed — 
Not  one  rose  on  his  still  breast. 
But  the  angels  knew  that  day 
How  along  the  rocky  way 
He  had  traveled  for  that  rest — 
Fellow  who  had  done  his  best! 

No  one,  as  he  trudged  along, 
Knew  the  sigh-  was  in  the  song ; 
No  one  heard  his  poor  heart  beat 
Where  the  sharp  thorns  pierced  his  feet. 
But  that  day — the  day  he  died — 
There  were  angels  at  his  side, 
Angels  singing  him  to  rest — 
Fellow  who  had  done  his  best. 


For  the  room  was  strangely  bright, 
And  his  face,  in  morning  light, 
Had  a  smile  that  seemed  to  say : 
"After  darkness  comes  the  day ! 
All  the  grief — the  gloom  is  past, 
And  the  morning's  mine  at  last !" 
Far  he'd  traveled  for  that  rest — 
Fellow  who  had  done  his  best. 

Never  sermon,  song  or  sigh 
Went  that  day  toward  the  sky; 
But  God's  lilies — violets  sweet, 
Decked  his  grave  at  head  and  feet; 
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And  the  birds,  in  shadows  dim, 
Sang  their  sweetest  over  him. 
He  that  went  that  way  for  rest — 
Fellow  who  had  done  his  best. 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Printed  in  and  permission  from 
"The  Atlanta  Constitution." 

THE  FAILURES 

To  have  failed  is  hard  enough,  without  being  made  to  feel 
the  scorn  of  those  who  succeeded. 
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E  who  have  failed,  remember  this  of  us — 

Oh  you,  whose  hands  have  grasped  the  luminous 
And  lovely  thing  that  is  your  soul's  desired, 

Though  once  we  fell  and  blundered  on  the 

way, 
Though  now  we  turn  shamed  faces  from  the 

day, 
Remember  this — that  once  we  too  aspired. 

We  who  have  failed  through  weakness  or  surmise, 
Be  gentle  with  us  if  we  turn  our  eyes 

Sometimes  from  sight  of  those  victorious, 

Crowned  and  exultant  on  the  farthest  height, 
Seeing  that  once  we  watched  our  arms  by 

night, 
Seeing  that  once  we  dreamed  to  triumph  thus. 

We  who  have  failed  in  life  and  love  and  task, 
Surely  not  overmuch  this  gift  we  ask. 

Be  not  too  scornful,  you,  whose  glorious, 

Undaunted   souls  pressed   on   through  flood 

and  fire, 

Of  those  too  weak  to  grasp  a  great  desire. 
We  who  have  failed,  remember  this  of  us. 


From  "The  Joy  o*  Life," 
Mitchell  Kennerley. 


Theodasia  Garrison. 
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MY  STOUT  OLD  HEART  AND  I 

In  most  of  our  wars  America  has  suffered  because  her  troops 
were  enlisted  for  short  periods  of  service.  Just  when  the  men 
were  becoming  seasoned,  their  term  expired.  It  was  not  until 
men  enlisted  for  extended  campaigns  or,  better,  for  the  war 
that  they  became  true  comrades  in  arms  and  won  needed 
victories. 

MY  stout  old  heart  and  I  are  friends, 
Two  bivouac  friends  together! 
Nor  daily  wars,  nor  daily  blows, 

Have  called  out  our  white  feather. 
We've  listed  till  the  campaign  ends — 
For  calm  or  stormy  weather. 

My  stout  old  heart  and  I  have  been 
Through  serious  scenes  of  trouble. 

We've  been  denied ;  our  hopes  have  died ; 
Our  load's  been  more  than  double, 

And  yet  we've  lived.    And  we  have  seen 
Some  griefs  in  Lethe  bubble. 

My  stout  old  heart  and  I  have  fought 

Some  bitter  fights  to  ending ; 
And  if  or  not  we've  victory  got, 

We've  not  been  hurt  past  mending ! 
The  wounds  are  all  in  front  we've  caught, 

And  easier  for  the  tending. 

My  stout  old  heart  and  I,  you  see, 

We  understand  each  other. 
Old  comrade  true,  my  hand  to  you ! 

On  honor,  tell  me  whether 
You're  daunted  yet?— 'To  arms  I"  beats  he, 

"Retreat  is  for  another!" 

Eyes  right!     Guide  center!     Forward  march! 

Dress  where  the  colors  fly ! 
Six  feet  of  ground  or  triumph's  arch — 
My  stout  old  heart  and  I ! 

E.  Hough. 
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BECOMING  A  MAN 

Character  cannot  be  weighed  in  pounds. 

I  US  ED  to  think,  when  I  was  small,  that  all  I  need  to 
do 

To  be  a  man,  was  just  grow  up.    That  was  before  I  knew 

So  much  of  grown-up  males  who  lack  as  much  that  man 
hood  needs 

As  when  they  were  but  juveniles  and  dreamed  of  manly 
deeds. 

So  I  have  learned  this  much,  at  least,  since  when  my  life 
began : 

It  takes  much  more  than  growing  up  to  be  a  real  man. 

"When  I  grow  up  and  be  a  man/'  you  hear  the  small 

boys  say, 
As  if  by  merely  growing  large  they  should  be  men  some 

day. 
But,  knowing  manhood's  requisites  in  larger  sense,  they'll 

learn 
There's  much  besides  their  body  growth  for  which  they 

ought  to  yearn. 

The  stately  St.  Bernard  is  more  than  just  a  larger  pup — 
It  takes  much  more  to  be  a  man,  than  just  a-growing  up ! 

Fine  breadth  of  vision,  self-control,  a  boundless  charity, 
A  gentler  tongue,  a  stronger  faith,  more  perfect  clarity 
In  spirit- vision;  patience  vast — more  patience  still,  and 

more  ; 
Wisdom   to   know — and   to    forget — all   that   has    gone 

before ; 
Courage  to  smile  though  sorrow  fill  unto  its  brim  your 

cup — - 
More  is  required,  to  make  a  man,  than  merely  growing 

up! 

Stricklatid  Gillilan. 


From  "Including  You  and  Me," 
Forbes  &  Co. 
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NOT  UNDERSTOOD 

Cooper's  novel  The  Spy,  the  basic  situation  of  which  was 
taken  from  life,  portrays  a  peddler  whom  our  Revolutionary 
forefathers  ostracized  and  persecuted  because  he  was  considered 
a  secret  agent  of  the  British.  Not  until  long  afterward  was  it 
learned  that  in  playing  this  detested  role  he  had  been  serving 
his  country,  had  been  obtaining  for  George  Washington  in 
formation  of  the  greatest  value. 

NOT  understood.    We  move  along  asunder. 
Our  paths  grow  wider  as  the  seasons  creep 
Along  the  years ;  we  marvel  and  we  wonder 

Why  life  is  life?   And  then  we  fall  asleep — 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.    We  gather  false  impressions, 
And  hug  them  closer  as  the  years  go  by, 

Till  virtues  often  seem  to  us  transgressions ; 

And  thus  men  rise  and  fall,  and  live  and  die — 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.    Poor  souls  with  stunted  vision 
Oft  measure  giants  by  their  narrow  gauge; 
The  poisoned  shafts  of  falsehood  and  derision 
Are  oft  impelled  'gainst  those  who  mould  the 
age- 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.    The  secret  springs  of  action 
Which  lie  beneath  the  surface  and  the  show, 

Are  disregarded;  with  self-satisfaction 

We  judge  our  neighbors,  and  they  often  go — 
Not  understood. 

Not  understood.    How  trifles  often  change  us  I 
The  thoughtless  sentence  or  the  fancied  slight 

Destroys  long  years  of  friendship,  and  estrange  us, 
And  on  our  souls  there  falls  a  freezing  blight — 
Not  understood. 
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Not  understood*    How  many  breasts  are  aching 
For  lack  of  sympathy !    Ah,  day  by  day 

How  many  cheerless,  lonely  hearts  are  breaking! 
How  many  noble  spirits  pass  away — 
Not  understood. 


O  God !  that  men  would  see  a  little  clearer, 

Or  judge  less  harshly  where  they  cannot  see; 

O  God !  that  men  would  draw  a  little  nearer 
To  one  another ;  they'd  be  nearer  Thee — 
And  understood. 

Thvmas  Bracken. 

From  "Musings  in  Maoriland." 


THE  CERTAIN  VICTORY 

"True  courage  is  like  a  kite;  a  contrary  wind  raises  it  higher." 
Of  the  truth  of  this  saying  the  following  poem  gives  a  good 
illustration. 

WHY  should  I  sit  in  doubt  or  fear?    If  I 
Awake  some  morning  from  that  dreaded  sleep 
To  find  myself  new-born  and  lifted  high, 

Then  I  will  turn,  and,  looking  o'er  the  deep 
That  lies  beneath  me,  shout  for  glee  and  throw 
A  last  good-by  at  Pain  and  Fear,  below. 

But  what  if,  at  the  last,  no  light  shall  break — 
If  this  is  all — if  when  I  fall  asleep 

No  angel's  voice  shall  sweetly  cry  "Awake," 

And  there  shall  be  but  Nothing,  dark  and  deep — > 

Ah,  well,  I  shall  not  care  if  it  be  so, 

Fll  triumph  still,  for  I  shall  never  know. 

S.  E.  Kiser. 

Permission  of  tie  Author. 
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RIENZI'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ROMANS 

Rienzi  was  a  Roman  of  the  fourteenth  century  who  sought 
to  restore  the  ancient  glory  and  power  of  his  city.  He  over 
threw  the  nobles  and  for  a  time  ruled  Rome,  but  proved  him 
self  vain  and  tyrannical,  and  at  last  was  slain. 

I  COME  not  here  to  talk.    You  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thralldom.     We  are  slaves! 
The  bright  sun  rises  in  his  course,  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves !    He  sets,  and  his  last  beams 
Fall  on  a  slave;  not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  led 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame, — 
But  base,  ignoble  slaves ;  slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots,  lords, 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages; 
Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen ;  only  great 
In  that  strange  spell, — a  name! 

Each  hour  dark  fraud, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 
Cries  out  against  them.     But  this  very  day, 
An  honest  man,  my  neighbor, — there  he  stands, — 
Was  struck — struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini!  because,  forsooth, 
He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air, 
Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts, 
At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian !    Be  we  men, 
And  suffer  such  dishonor?    Men,  and  wash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood  ?    Such  shames  are  common, 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.     I,  that  speak  to  ye, 
I  had  a  brother  once — a  gracious  boy, 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope, 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy;  there  was  the  look 
Of  heaven  upon  his  face,  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple. 

How  I  loved 

That  gracious  boy !  Younger  by  fifteen  years, 
Brother  at  once  and  son!  He  left  my  side, 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheek ;  a  smile 
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Parting  his  innocent  lips.    In  one  short  hour 

That  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain !    I  saw 

The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 

For  vengeance !    Rouse,  ye  Romans !    Rouse,  ye  slaves ! 

Have  ye  brave  sons  ?    Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 

To  see  them  die.     Have  ye  fair  daughters?    Look 

To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  disdained, 

Dishonored ;  and  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice, 

Be  answered  by  the  lash. 

Yet  this  is  Rome 

That  sat  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  beauty  ruled  the  world !  and  we  are  Romans. 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 
Was  greater  than  a  king! 

And  once  again, — 

Hear  me,  ye  walls  that  echoed  to  the  tread 
Of  either  Brutus !    Once  again,  I  swear, 
The  eternal  city  shall  be  free. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford. 


MAY   IT  BE  MINE 

By  sharing  in  the  joy  of  another  we  increase  it.    By  sharing 
in  the  woe  of  another  we  diminish  it. 

IF  any  round  about  me  play, 
And  dance  and  sing  in  glad  array, 

And  laugh  and  cheer, 
May  it  be  mine  to  see  and  hear. 

If  any  toil  at  noble  things, 
And  strive  the  higher  levellings 

To  reach  and  win. 
May  it  be  mine  to  join  therein. 

If  any  grieve  or  suffer  pain, 

And  tears  fall  like  the  summer  rain 

From  troubled  skies, 
May  it  be  mine  to  sympathize ! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

From  "Songs  of  Cheer." 
Permission  of  the  Author's  Estate. 
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SAND 

A  man  whose  hold  is  unsteady  has  no  business  wielding  an 
ax,  swinging  a  baseball  bat,  or  steering  a  bobsled.  Whatever 
your  job,  you  should  for  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  that  of 
others,  make  sure  of  your  grip. 

I  OBSERVED  a  locomotive  in  the  railroad  yards  one 
day, 
It  was  waiting  in  the  roundhouse  where  the  locomotives 

stay; 
It  was  panting  for  the  journey,  it  was  coaled  and  fully 

manned, 
And  it  had  a  box  the  fireman  was  filling  full  of  sand. 

It  appears  that  locomotives  cannot  always  get  a  grip 
On  their  slender  iron  pavement,  'cause  the  wheels  are  apt 

to  slip; 
And  when  they  reach  a  slippery  spot  their  tactics  they 

command, 
And  to  get  a  grip  upon  the  rail  they  sprinkle  it  with  sand. 

It's  about  the  way  with  travel  along  life's  slippery  track, 
If  your  load  is  rather  heavy  you're  always  slipping  back ; 
So,  if  a  common  locomotive  you  completely  understand, 
You'll  provide  yourself  in  starting  with  a  good  supply 
of  sand. 

If  your  track  is  steep  and  hilly  and  you  have  a  heavy 

grade, 
If  those  who've  gone  before  you  have  the  rails  quite 

slippery  made, 

If  you  ever  reach  the  summit  of  the  upper  table  land, 
You'll  find  you'll  have  to  do  it  with  a  liberal  use  of  sand. 

If  you  strike  some  frigid  weather  and  discover  to  your 

cost, 

That  you're  liable  to  slip  up  on  a  heavy  coat  of  frost. 
Then  some  prompt   decided  action  will   be  called   into 

demand, 

And  you'll  slip  'way  to  the  bottom  if  you  haven't  any  sand* 
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You  can  get  to  any  station  that  is  on  life's  schedule  seen 
If  there's  fire   beneath  the  boiler  of  ambition's   strong 

machine. 
And  you'll  reach  a  place  called  Flushtown  at  a  rate  of 

speed  that's  grand, 
If  for  all  the  slippery  places  you've  a  good  supply  of  sand. 

Anonymous. 


"TOLLABLE  WELL!" 

We  are  prone  to  forget  the  art  of  striking  averages.  We 
see  some  calamity  in  the  present,  and  do  not  reflect  that  past 
benefits  and  future  promises  overbalance  it.  Nay,  we  do  not 
see  the  present  itself  as  a  whole,  but  only  in  part;  for  when  all 
is  reckoned,  the  assets  exceed  the  liabilities.  Helen  Keller, 
who  lacks  the  power  to  hear,  or  to  see,  not  only  has  accomplished 
much;  she  thinks  life  emphatically  worth  while. 

SPITE  o'  the  tempests  a-blowin', 
Still  had  one  story  to  tell : 
Bright,  sunny  weather,  or  snowin', 
Allus  felt  "tollable  well." 

Half  o'  the  settlement  sighin' — 

Things  gone  to  ruin,  pell-mell! 
Never  did  hear  him  a-cryin' — 

Allus  felt  "tollable  well!" 

'Course  he  had  trouble  an'  sorrow 

(Come  to  us  all  fer  a  spell), 
But,  seein'  a  brighter  to-morrow, 

He  allus  felt  "tollable  well." 

Frank  L.  Stonton* 

Printed  in  and  permission  from 
1<The  Atlanta  Constitution." 
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LAND  ON  YOUR  FEET 

When  Drake  in  the  Golden  Hind  was  ravaging  the  Spanish 
territory  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  the  Spaniards 
sent  ships  to  cut  off  his  retreat  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
This  done,  they  were  sure  they  had  him.  But  Drake  struck 
across  the  Pacific,  an  ocean  the  Spaniards  regarded  as  their 
own,  and  became  the  first  Englishman  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe. 

YOU  take  a  cat  up  by  the  tail, 
And  whirl  him  round  and  round, 
And  hurl  him  out  into  the  air, 
Out  into  space  profound, 
He  through  the  yielding  atmosphere 

Will  many  a  whirl  complete ; 
But  when  he  strikes  upon  the  ground 
He'll  land  upon  his  feet. 

Fate  takes  a  man,  just  like  a  cat, 

And,  with  more  force  than  grace, 
It  whirls  him  wiggling  round  and  round, 

And  hurls  him  into  space; 
And  those  that  fall  upon  the  back, 

Or  land  upon  the  head, 
Fate  lets  them  lie  there  where  they  fall — 

They're  just  as  good  as  dead. 

But  some  there  be  that,  like  the  cat, 

Whirl  round  and  round  and  round, 
And  go  gyrating  off  through  space, 

Until  they  strike  the  ground ; 
But  when  at  last  the  ground  and  they 

Do  really  come  to  meet, 
You'll  always  find  them  right  side  up — 

They  land  upon  their  feet. 

And  such  a  man  walks  off  erect, 

Triumphant  and  elate, 
And  with  a  courage  in  his  heart 

He  shakes  his  fist  at  fate ; 
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Then  fate  with  a  benignant  smile 

Upon  its  face  outspread, 
Puts  forth  its  soft,  caressing  hand 

And  pats  him  on  the  head. 

And  he's  fate's  darling  from  that  day, 

His  triumph  is  complete; 
Fate  loves  the  man  who  whirls  and  whirls, 

But  lands  upon  his  feet. 
That  man,  whatever  his  ups  and  downs, 

Is  never  wholly  spurned, 
Whose  perpendicularity 

Is  never  overturned. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From  "Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows," 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 


A  MATTER  OF  DIRECTION 

ItV  not  who  we  are,  nor  where  we  are.    It's  all  in  the  direction 
we  face. 

SIDE  by  side  on  the  sands  of  the  beach 
Two  children  sat  and  pondered; 
But  one  faced  south  and  one  faced  north, 
And  their  pensive  looks  ne'er  wandered. 
I  said,  "While  the  sands  on  your  bare,  brown  feet 
Beat  their  warm,  fond  bastinado, 
What  gaze  you  at?"     One  said,  "The  sun"; 
The  other  said,  "My  shadow." 

Side  by  side  on  the  sands  of  life 
We  stand  while  the  days  are  passing, 
And  the  eyes  of  the  soul  which  needs  must  glean 
Are  varied  stores  amassing. 
Your  eyes  gaze  dim  on  arid  murk, 
Mine  bright  on  an  El  Dorado — 
The  gloom  is  your  own ;  if  you  face  the  sun, 
You  will  never  see  your  shadow. 

St.  Clair  Adams,, 
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A  PHILOSOPHY 

Obstacles  call  for  the  exercise  of  our  full  energy.  They 
develop  us.  If  a  steamship  goes  against  a  hard  wind,  its  fires 
burn  more  fiercely.  If  such  birds  as  the  dove,  the  albatross,  and 
the  eagle  fly  against  the  wind,  they  are  said  to  buffet  their  way 
along  more  swiftly.  If  a  hyena  comes  upon  the  bones  which 
a  lion  has  gnawed  and  abandoned,  he  cracks  them  with  his 
powerful  jaws,  sucks  out  the  marrow,  and  even  crunches  and 
swallows  the  bones  themselves  for  the  acids  of  his  stomach  to 
dissolve. 

THIS,  then,  is  the  main  idea  I  hold — 
Existence,  where  it  can,  holds  each  at  bay ; 
It  may  be  heat  or  hunger,  pain  or  cold, 
But  there  is  always  something  in  the  way 
That  each  must  batter  down  to  reach  the  goal 
Which  does  not  lead  to  any  flare  or  flame, 
But  say — a  certain  hardiness  of  soul 
That  does  not  fear  the  rigor  of  the  game. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  dream  of  pleasant  ease, 
Of  soft  and  gentle  living,  free  of  ills, 
And  yet  I  know,  beyond  the  summer  trees, 
The  storms  of  winter  hurry  through  the  hills. 
I  know  how  hard  the  hand  of  fate  can  fall 
On  those  too  safely  sheltered  from  all  pain, 
Too  long  unscarred  to  stand  and  take  it  all 
And  then  drive  through  to  find  some  greater  gain, 

I  know  the  storm  may  break  in  sullen  mood 
Where  there  may  be  no  shelter  in  the  vale, 
Except  the  strong,  wide  roof  of  fortitude 
That  turns  aside  the  lightning  and  the  gale ; 
And  if  my  share  of  trouble  is  too  light, 
While  I,  too  long,  walk  over  reckless  ground, 
I  know  some  day  that  I  must  face  the  fight 
Too  poorly  trained  to  last  beyond  a  round. 

Grantland 

Permission  of  the  Aathor. 
From  "The  Sportlight" 
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O  CAPTAIN!  MY  CAPTAIN! 

The  author  of  this  famous  dirge  for  Lincoln  saw  the  great 
President  many  times  during  the  war,  and  the  two  came  to 
"exchange  bows,  and  very  cordial  ones."  He  regarded  Lincoln 
as  "the  greatest,  best,  most  characteristic,  artistic,  moral  person 
ality"  in  our  history.  Lincoln,  on  his  part,  when  informed  who 
Whitman  was,  exclaimed  with  emphasis,  "Well,  he  looks  like 
a  MAN." 

O  CAPTAIN !  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we 
sought  is  won, 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and 
daring ; 

But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain !  my  Captain !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells ; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle 

trills, 
For  you   bouquets   and  ribbon'd  wreaths — for  you  the 

shores  a-crowding, 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces 
turning ; 

Here  Captain!  dear  father! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed 

and  done, 

From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object 
won; 

Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells ! 
But  I  with  mournful  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Walt  Whitman 
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THE  SONG   OF  THE   CAMP 

This  incident  of  the  Crimean  War  illustrates  the  tenderness 
which  underlies  true  bravery.  The  same  quality  is  illustrated 
even  more  strikingly  in  a  story  told  of  General  Lee  at  Get 
tysburg.  As  the  great  general  withdrew  from  the  field  which  he 
doubtless  knew  to  be  fatal  to  his  cause,  a  wounded  Federal 
soldier,  recognizing  him,  shouted  tauntingly,  "Hurrah  for  the 
Union!"  Lee  dismounted  and  approached  the  prostrate  soldier 
with  intent,  as  the  latter  thought,  to  kill  him.  But  the  sorely 
tried  leader  merely  grasped  the  man  by  the  hand  and  said,  My 
son,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  well/' 

"y^IVE  us  a  song!"  the  soldiers  cried, 

Vj  The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff, 

Lay,  grim  and  threatening,  under ; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.    A  guardsman  said, 
"We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow; 

Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 
Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side, 

Below  the  smoking  cannon : 
Brave  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame; 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory : 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 

But  all  sang  "Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong,— 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 
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Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 

But,  as  the  song  grew  louder, 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset's  embers, 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 

Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters, 

With  scream  of  shot,  and  burst  of  shell. 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortars ! 

And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 

For  a  singer  dumb  and  gory; 
And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 

Who  sang  of  "Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers !  still  in  honored  rest 
Your  truth  and  valor  wearing: 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, — 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

Bayard  Taylor. 


JOY  CALLS  FOR  TWO 

Sorrow  is  solitary,  but  joy  demands  company. 

NATURE,  in  zeal  for  human  amity, 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy. 
Joy  is  an  import;  joy  is  an  exchange; 
Joy  flies  monopolists  :  it  calls  for  two ; 
Rich  fruit !    Heav'n  planted !  never  pluck't  by  one. 

Edward  Young, 
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TO  HIS  MOTHER,  C.  L.  M. 

For  every  man  a  great  sacrifice  has  been  made.  Every  true 
man  is  gratefully  mindful  of  it.  When  the  squadron  under 
Dewey  arrived  at  Manila  Bay  just  before  the  battle  with  the 
Spanish  sl\ips,  a  sailor  asked  permission  to  jump  overboard 
for  his  coat,  which  somehow  had  fallen  into  the  water.  He 
was  refused,  jumped  anyhow,  climbed  aboard  again  with  the 
coat,  and  was  promptly  arrested.  Dewey  summoned  the  man 
and  inquired  why  he  had  disobeyed  orders.  The  sailor  broke 
down.  "In  the  pocket,"  he  explained,  "was  my  mother's  picture, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  lose  it."  Dewey  had  him  released. 

IN  the  dark  womb  where  I  began 
My  mother's  life  made  me  a  man. 
Through  all  the  months  of  human  birth 
Her  beauty  fed  my  common  earth. 
I  cannot  see,  nor  breathe,  nor  stir 
But  through  the  death  of  some  of  her. 

Down  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave 
She  cannot  see  the  life  she  gave. 
For  all  her  love,  she  cannot  tell 
Whether  I  use  it  ill  or  well, 
Nor  knock  at  dusty  doors  to  find 
Her  beauty  dusty  in  the  mind. 

If  the  grave's  gates  would  be  undone, 
She  would  not  know  her  little  son, 
I  am  so  grown.    If  we  should  meet, 
She  would  pass  by  me  in  the  street, 
Unless  my  soul's  face  let  her  see 
My  sense  of  what  she  did  for  me. 

What  have  I  done  to  keep  in  mind 
My  debt  to  her  and  womankind? 
What  woman's  happier  life  repays 
Her  for  some  months  of  wretched  days? 
For  all  my  mouthless  body  leech'd 
"Ere  Birth's  releasing  hell  was  reach'd? 
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What  have  I  done,  or  tried,  or  said 
In  thanks  to  that  dear  woman  dead? 
Men  triumph  over  women  still, 
Men  trample  women's  rights  at  will, 
And  men's  lust  roves  the  world  untamed, 

O  grave,  keep  shut  lest  I  be  shamed! 

John  Mase field. 

From  "The  Story  of  the  Round-House," 

Used  by  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with 

The  Macmillan  Co. 


WANTED 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  company  as  we  journey.  But  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  going  along  with  the  crowd  and 
impelling  the  crowd  to  go  along  with  us.  "Some  people  tell 
me,"  declares  Billy  Sunday,  "that  I  rub  the  fur  the  wrong 
way.  My  answer  is,  Let  the  cat  turn  round." 

GOD  give  us  men !    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready 

hands ; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor, — men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue, 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking ! 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking; 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, — 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo !    Freedom  weeps, 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps ! 

fosiah  Gilbert  Holland. 

From  "Complete  Poetical  Works/' 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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THE  SOUL  CAPTAINS 

The  man   who  grovels  as  he  asks   must  be  content  with   a 
pittance. 


Guardian  of  the  Gate  looked  down  and  watched 
A  them  coming  on, 

A  close-knit  rank  of  new-born  souls  treading  the  star-lit 

dawn, 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  and  step  by  step  —  sturdy  as  shades 

might  be  — 
And  the   Guardian   of   the   Gate,   perplexed,   wondered 

whom  he  should  see. 

"What  souls  are  these?"  he  asked  at  last,   "who  hold 

their  heads  erect  : 
Who  bend  no  knee,  whose  eyes  look  up,—  are  they  without 

respect  ?" 

The  Captain  lifted  a  steady  hand,  saluted  and  thus  replied  : 
"We  are  the  souls  of  the  Men  who  Dared,  —  who  lived 

with  courage  —  and  died! 

"We  asked  not  why;  we  cared  not  why;  we  gave  of  our 

best  in  the  fight; 
The  bitter  or  sweet  ;  the  cruel  or  kind  —  each  as  he  saw  the 

Light  : 
We  did  not  wince  when  the  whip-lash  stung,  but  strove 

by  the  rules  we  knew, 
If  you  would  have  us  on  bended  knee,  none  of  us  will 

go  through." 

The  Guardian  of  the  Gate,  wide-eyed,  nodded  his  haloed 

head. 
"This  is  the  talk  of  the  living,"  he  said,  "and  not  the 

speech  of  the  dead." 
The  Captain  smiled.    "We  are  dead,  indeed  —  but  habit  is 

strong  in  the  soul 
And  the  God  we  seek  cares  not  to  have  men  crawling  to 

reach  the  Goal. 
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"We  lived  and  loved ;  we  wrought  and  laughed ;  we  did 

what  was  given  to  do. 
Not  for  rewards,  and  not  through  fright,  but  each  to  his 

standard  true: 
That  the  Master  within  grants  peace  and  joy  to  humans 

made  good  through  fear 
We  won't  believe,  and  we  can't  believe — else  why  are  we 

summoned  here  ?" 

The  Guardian  opened  the  Gateway  wide.    "Enter!"  was 

his  command, 
"The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  Master's  love  at  last  ye 

may  understand !" 

The  Light  of  the  Endless  Peace  shone  down  as  he  opened 

the  judgment  roll 
And  found  their  names.     They  had  earned  their  rest — 

Captains  of  heart  and  soul! 

Ever  or d  Jack  Apple  ton. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Quiet  Courage." 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

NOW  is  the  time ;  ah,  friend,  no  longer  wait 
To  scatter  loving  smiles  and  words  of  cheer 
To  those  around  whose  lives  are  now  so  dear. 
They  may  not  meet  you  in  the  coming  year. 
Now  is  the  time. 

Ah,  friends !  dear  friends — if  any  such  there  be,—* 
Keep  not  your  loving  thoughts  away  from  me 

Till  I  am  gone. 

I  want  them  now  to  help  me  on  the  way, 
As  lonely  watchers  want  the  light  of  day 
Ere  it  is  morn. 

D.  F.  Hodges. 
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IO  VICTIS 

True  manhood  lies  in  fighting  bravely,  not  in  receiving  acclaim 
as  a  victor. 

I  SING  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the 
Battle  of  Life — 

The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  over 
whelmed  in  the  strife; 

Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  re 
sounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the 

chaplet  of  fame, — 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  ttie  weary,  the 

broken  in  heart, 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and 

desperate  part ; 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes 

burned  in  ashes  away, 
From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at, 

who  stood  at  the  dying  of  day 
With  the  wreck  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied, 

unheeded,  alone, 

With  Death  sweeping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but 
their  faith  overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus, — its  psean 

for  those  who  have  won; 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to 

the  breeze  and  the  sun 
-  Glad  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  with  thousands 

of  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors,  I  stand  on 

the  field  of  defeat — 
In  the  shadow,  with  those  who  have  fallen,  and  wounded, 

and  dying,  and  there 
Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain-knotted 

brows,  breathe  a  prayer, 
Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper,  "They  only 

the  victory  win, 
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Who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  have  vanquished 
the  demon  that  tempts  us  within ; 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize 
that  the  world  holds  on  high ; 

Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight, — 
if  need  be,  to  die." 


Speak,  History!     Who  are  Life's  victors?    Unroll  thy 
long  annals,  and  say, 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors — who 
won  the  success  of  a  day? 

The  martyrs,  or  Nero?    The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Ther 
mopylae's  tryst, 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?    His  judges  or  Socrates? 
Pilate  or  Christ? 

William  Wetmore  Story. 


TO-DAY 

WHY  fear  to-morrow,  timid  heart? 
Why  tread  the  future's  way? 
We  only  need  to  do  our  part, 
To-day,  dear  child,  to-day. 

The  past  is  written!     Close  the  book 

On  pages  sad  and  gay; 
Within  the  future  do  not  look, 

But  live  to-day — to-day. 

'Tis  this  one  hour  God  has  given; 

His  Now  we  must  obey; 
And  it  will  make  our  earth  his  heaven 

To  live  to-day — to-day. 

Lydia  Avery  Caonley  Ward. 
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WASHINGTON   BY   THE   DELAWARE 

"When  you  get  into  a  tight  place,"  says  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  "and  everything  goes  against  you,  till  it  seems  as  if  you 
couldn't  hold  on  a  minute  longer,  never  give  up  then,  for  that's 
just  the  place  and  time  that  the  tide'll  turn." 


HE  snow  was  red  with  patriot  blood, 
JL    The  proud  foe  tracked  the  blood-red  snow. 
The  flying  patriots  crossed  the  flood 
A  tattered,  shattered  band  of  woe. 
Forlorn  each  barefoot  hero  stood, 
With  bare  head  bended  low. 

"Let  us  cross  back  !    Death  waits  us  here  : 
Recross  or  die!"  the  chieftain  said. 
A  famished  soldier  dropped  a  tear  — 
A  tear  that  froze  as  it  was  shed  : 
For  oh,  his  starving  babes  were  dear  —  • 
They  had  but  this  for  bread  ! 

A.  captain  spake  :     "It  cannot  be  ! 

These  bleeding  men,  why,  what  could  they? 

'T  would  be  as  snowflakes  in  the  sea  !" 

The  worn  chief  did  not  heed  or  say. 

He  set  his  firm  lips  silently, 

Then  turned  aside  to  pray. 

And  as  he  kneeled  and  prayed  to  God, 
God's  finger  spun  the  stars  in  space  ; 
He  spread  his  banner  blue  and  broad, 
He  dashed  the  dead  sun's  stripes  in  place, 
Till  war  walked  heaven  fire  shod 
And  lit  the  chieftain's  face  : 

Till  every  soldier's  heart  was  stirred, 
Till  every  sword  shook  in  its  sheath  — 
"Up  !  up  !  Face  back.    But  not  one  word  !" 
God's  flag  above  ;  the  ice  beneath  — 
They  crossed  so  still,  they  only  heard 
The  icebergs  grind  their  teeth! 
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Ho!  Hessians,  hirelings  at  meat 

While  praying  patriots  hunger  so! 

Then,  bang !     Boom !  Bang !  Death  and  defeat ! 

And  blood  ?    Ay,  blood  upon  the  snow ! 

Yet  not  the  blood  of  patriot  feet, 

But  heart's  blood  of  the  foe ! 

O  ye  who  hunger  and  despair! 
O  ye  who  perish  for  the  sun, 
Look  up  and  dare,  for  God  is  there ; 
And  man  can  do  what  man  has  done ! 
Think,  think  of  darkling  Delaware! 
Think,  think  of  Washington! 

Joaquin  Miller* 

From  "Complete  Poetical  Works," 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing.  Co. 


LIFE 

LIFE  is  a  seesaw  that  goes  up  and  down, 
Goes  up  and  down,  goes  up  and  down; 
First  it's  all  sunshine  and  then  it's  all  frown — 
And  still  it  goes  up  and  down. 

Life  like  a  pendulum  swings  to  and  fro, 
Swings  to  and  fro,  swings  to  and  fro; 

Laughter  and  teardrops,  they  come  and  they  go— 
And  still  it  swings  to  and  fro. 

Life  is  a  journey  o'er  valley  and  hill, 

Valley  and  hill,  valley  and  hill; 
If  all  were  level  we'd  soon  have  our  fill — 

So  up  and  on  with  a  will! 

Joseph  Morris. 
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GUNGA  DIN 

In  this  poem  a  British  soldier  who  has  served  in  India  is 
back  in  England,  perhaps  near  the  great  military  camp  at  Alder- 
shot.  He  is  telling  his  new  comrades  of  his  Indian  experiences. 
An  acquaintance  with  certain  words  he  uses  will  assist  us  in 
understanding  the  poem.  Bhisti  means  "water  carrier,"  Panee 
lao  means  "bring  water  quickly/'  Harry  By  is  a  rough  equivalent 
for  the  Hindu  "O  brother!"  marrow  you  means  "hit  you," 
mussick  means  "leather  water-bag/'  and  a  dooli  is  a  kind  of 
litter. 

YOU  may  talk  o'  gin  an'  beer 
When  you're  quartered  safe  out  'ere, 
An'  you're  sent  to  penny-fights  an'  Aldershot  it ; 
But  if  it  comes  to  slaughter 
You  will  do  your  work  on  water, 
An'  you'll  lick  the  bloomin'  boots  of  'im  that's  got  it. 
Now  in  Injia's  sunny  clime, 
Where  I  used  to  spend  my  time 
A-servin'  of  ;Er  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Of  all  them  black-faced  crew 
The  finest  man  I  knew 
Was  our  regimental  bhisti,  Gunga  Din. 

He  was  ''Din !  Din !  Din ! 

You  limpin'  lump  o'  brick-dust,  Gunga  Din ! 

Hi!  slippey  hitherao! 

Water !  get  it !  Panee  lao ! 

You  squidgy-nosed  old  idol,  Gunga  Din !" 

The  uniform  'e  wore 

Was  nothin'  much  before, 

An'  rather  less  than  'arf  o'  that  be'ind, 

For  a  twisty  piece  o'  rag 

An'  a  goatskin  water-bag 

Was  all  the  field-equipment  'e  could  find. 

When  the  sweatin'  troop-train  lay 

In  a  sidin'  through  the  day, 

Where  the  'eat  would  make  your  bloomin'  eye-brows 

crawl, 

We  shouted  "Harry  By!" 
Till  our  throats  were  bricky-dry, 
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Then  we  wopped  'im  cause  'e  couldn't  serve  us  all. 
It  was  "Din!  Din!  Din! 
You  'eathen,  where  the  mischief  'ave  you  been  ? 
You  put  some  juldee  in  it 
Or  Fll  marrow  you  this  minute, 
If  you  don't  fill  up  my  helmet,  Gunga  Din !" 

5E  would  dot  an*  carry  one 

Till  the  longest  day  was  done ; 

An'  'e  didn't  seem  to  know  the  use  o'  fear. 

If  we  charged  or  broke  or  cut, 

You  could  bet  your  bloomin'  nut, 

'E'd  be  waitin'  fifty  paces  right  flank  rear. 

With  'is  mussick  on  'is  back, 

*E  would  skip  with  our  attack, 

An7  watch  us  till  the  bugles  made  <rRetire," 

An'  for  all  'is  dirty  'ide 

?E  was  white,  clear  white,  inside 

When  'e  went  to  tend  the  wounded  under  fire ! 
It  was  "Din!  Din!  Din!" 
With  the  bullets  kickin'   dust-spots   on  the 

green. 

When  the  cartridges  ran  out, 
You  could  'ear  the  front-files  shout, 
"Hi!  ammunition-mules  an'  Gunga  Din!" 

I  sha'n't  f  orgit  the  night 

When  I  dropped  be'ind  the  fight 

With  a  bullet  where  my  belt-plate  should  'a*  been. 

I  was  chokin'  mad  with  thirst, 

An'  the  man  that  spied  me  first 

Was  our  good  old  grinnin',  gruntin'  Gunga  Din. 

'E  lifted  up  my  'ead, 

An'  'e  plugged  me  where  I  bled, 

An*  'e  guv  me  'arf-a-pint  o'  water — green: 

It  was  crawlin'  an'  it  stunk, 

But  of  all  the  drinks  I've  drunk, 

I'm  gratefullest  to  one  from  Gunga  Din.  ' 

It  was  "Din!  Din!  Din! 

'Ere's  a  beggar  with  a  bullet  through  'is  spleen; 
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*E*s  chawin'  tip  the  ground, 

An'  Vs  kickin'  all  around: 

For  Gawd's  sake  git  the  water,  Gunga  Din  I" 

'E  carried  me  away 

To  where  a  dooU  lay, 

An'  a  bullet  come  an'  drilled  the  beggar  clean. 

'E  put  me  safe  inside, 

An'  just  before  'e  died : 

"I  'ope  you  like  your  drink/'  sez  Gunga  Din. 

So  111  meet  'im  later  on 

At  the  place  where  'e  is  gone — 

Where  it's  always  double  drill  an'  no  canteen ; 

'E'll  be  squattin'  on  the  coals, 

Givin'  drink  to  pore  damned  souls, 

An'  I'll  git  a  swig  in  Hell  from  Gunga  Din ! 
Yes,  Din!  Din!  Din! 
You  Lazarushian-leather  Gunga  Din! 
Though  I've  belted  you  an'  flayed  you, 
By  the  livin*  Gawd  that  made  you, 
You're  a  better  man  than  I  am,  Gunga  Din  f 

Rudyard  Kipling. 


COURAGE 

Valor  without  discretion  often  becomes   foolhardiness0 

A  VALIANT  man 
Ought  not  to  undergo  or  tempt  a  danger, 
But  worthily,  and  by  selected  ways, 
He  undertakes  by  reason,  not  by  chance. 
His  valor  is  the  salt  t'  his  other  virtues, 
They're  all  unseason'd  without  it. 

Ben  Jonson, 
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BEST  OJ  FELLERS 

"In  uplifting,"  says  George  Ade,  "get  underneath."  Some 
men  so  genuinely  assume  their  natural  place  is  underneath  that 
they  themselves  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  load  they  are 
carrying. 

BEST  o'  fellers  fur  an'  wide, 
Never  knowed  it  till  he  died. 
Said  all  roun'  the  neighborhood 
He  was  nachully  "no>  good," 
Till  one  day  he  closed  his  eyes 
To  the  worl'  an*  to  the  skies. 
Last  words  that  we  heard  him  say : 
"I  wuz  allus  in  the  way : 
Jest  ain't  wuth  a  tear  or  sigh: 
Tell  'em  all  good-by— good-by  1" 

Best  o'  fellers,  fur  an'  wide, 
Never  knowed  it  till  he  died. 
Till  poor  souls  aroun'  him  pressed 
An'  laid  roses  on  his  breast ; 
Till  we  heard  beside  him  moan 
Folks  he'd  helped  all  unbeknown; 
Little  childern  roun'  the  place 
Cryin' — kissin'  his  white  face! 
Best  o'  fellers,  fur  an'  wide. 
Never  knowed  it  till  he  died. 

Best  o'  fellers !  .  .  .  That's  the  way 
We're  a-doin'  day  by  day, — 
Findin'  thorns  in  gardens  sweet 
When  the  flowers  air  at  our  feet! 
Allus  stumblin'  in  the  night 
When  the  mornin's  jest  in  sight! 
Holdin'  of  our  love  until 
Hearts  it  might  have  helped  air  still. 
Best  o'  fellers,  fur  an'  wide. 
Never  knowed  it  till  he  died. 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Printed  in  and  permission  from 
"The  Atlanta  Constitution." 
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BUT  THEN 

The  boy  who  yells  loudest,  "Let  me  at  him.    Let  me  at  him!" 
is  not  the  boy  who  fights  hardest  when  he  is  turned  loose. 

JOHN  OSWALD  MuGUFFIN  he  wanted  to  die 
'Nd  bring  his  career  to  an  end ; 
Of  course,  well — he  didn't  say  nothin'  to  me — 

But  that's  what  he  told  every  friend. 
So  one  afternoon  he  went  down  to  the  pier, 
'Nd  folks  saw  him  actin'  most  terribly  queer; 
He  prayed  'nd  he  sung,  put  his  hand  up  to  cough 
An'  every  one  thought  he  was  a-goin'  to  jump  off — 
But  he  didn't. 
He  may  jump  tomorrer 
Mornin*  at  ten — 
Said  he  was  goin*  to 
Try  it  again — 
But  then. 


John  Oswald  he  said  he  was  tired  of  the  earth — 

Of  its  turmoil  and  struggle  and  strife — 
'Nd  he  made  up  his  mind  a  long,  long  time  ago 

He  was  just  bound  t'  take  his  own  life; 
'Nd  the  very  next  time  'at  he  started  to  shave, 
Determined  to  die,  he  wus  goin'  t'  be  brave ; 
So  he  stood  up  'nd  flourished  the  knife  in  despair 
'Nd  every  one  thought  'at  he'd  kill  himself  there- 

But  he  didn't. 

He  says  'at  tomorrer 

Mornin'  at  ten 

He  has  a  notion  to 

Try  it  again — 

But  then. 

He  went  and  bought  arsenic,  bought  paris  green, 

'Nd  cobalt  'nd  all  kinds  of  stuff 
'Nd  he  took  great  delight  in  leaving  it  'round — 

Of  course  that  was  done  for  a  bluff — 
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Then  he  rigged  up^his  room  with  a  horrible  thing, 
That  would  blow  his  head  off  by  pullin'  a  string. 
Folks  heard  the  explosion — rushed  up — on  his  bed 
John  Oswald  was  lyin'.    They  whispered,  "He's  dead/5 

But  he  wasn't. 

He  riz  up  'nd  said : 

Couldn't  say  when 

He'd  fully  decide  to 

Try  it  again — 

But  then. 

Ben  King. 

From  "Ben  King's  Verse/' 

Copyright,  1894,  by  Asenath  Bell  King-. 

Forbes  &  Co. 


TREES 

Kilmer  was  another  of  the  poet-victims  of  the  World  War. 
This  poem  is  a  favorite  with  those  who  find  in  nature  abiding 
strength  and  serene  encouragement. 

T  THINK  that  I  shall  never  see 
i  A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray ; 

A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

Joyce  Kilmer, 

From  "Poems,  Essays  and  Letters," 
Copyright,  1914*  *9*7>  1918, 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 
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ADMIRALS  ALL 

Most  of  the  incidents  here  recorded  are  definitely  historic- 
All  of  them  typify  the  spirit  of  the  great  English  naval  com 
manders. 

T?  FFINGHAM,  Grenville,  Raleigh,  Drake, 
Hrf  Here's  to  the  bold  and  free ! 
Benbow,  Collingwood,  Byron,  Blake, 

Hail  to  the  Kings  of  the  Sea! 
Admirals  all,  for  England's  sake, 

Honor  be  yours  and  fame ! 
And  honor,  as  long  as  waves  shall  break, 

To  Nelson's  peerless  name ! 


Essex  was  fretting  in  Cadiz  Bay 

With  the  galleons  fair  in  sight ; 
Howard  at  last  must  give  him  his  way, 

And  the  word  was  passed  to  fight. 
Never  was  schoolboy  gayer  than  he, 

Since  holidays  first  began: 
He  tossed  his  bonnet  to  wind  and  sea, 

And  under  the  guns  he  ran. 

Drake  nor  devil  nor  Spaniard  feared, 

Their  cities  he  put  to  sack ; 
He  singed  his  Catholic  Majesty's  beard, 

And  harried  his  ships  to  wrack. 
He  was  playing  at  Plymouth  a  rubber  of  bowls 

When  the  great  Armada  came ; 
But  he  said,  "They  must  wait  their  turns,  good 
souls," 

And  he  stooped,  and  finished  the  game. 

Fifteen  sails  were  the  Dutchmen  bold, 

Duncan  he  had  but  two  : 
But  he  anchored  them  fast  where  the  Texel  shoaled, 

And  his  colors  aloft  he  flew. 
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"I've  taken  the  depth  to  a  fathom,"  he  cried, 
"And  I'll  sink  with  a  right  good  will : 

For  I  know  when  we're  all  of  us  under  the  tide, 
My  flag  will  be  fluttering  still." 

Splinters  were  flying  above,  below, 

When  Nelson  sailed  the  Sound : 
"Mark  you,  I  wouldn't  be  elsewhere  now/* 

Said  he,  "for  a  thousand  pound !" 
The  Admiral's  signal  bade  him  fly, 

But  he  wickedly  wagged  his  head, 
He  clapped  his  glass  to  his  sightless  eye 

And  "I'm  damned  if  I  see  it,"  he  said. 

Admirals  all,  they  said  their  say 

(The  echoes  are  ringing  still), 
Admirals  all,  they  went  their  way 

To  the  haven  under  the  hill. 
But  they  left  us  a  kingdom  none  can  take, 

The  realm  of  the  circling  sea, 
To  be  ruled  by  the  rightful  sons  of  Blake 

And  the  Rodneys  yet  to  be. 

Sir  Henry  Newbdt. 

From  "Admirals  All  and  Other  Poems," 
The  John  Lane  Co. 


THE  BRAVE 

brave  do  never  shun  the  light ; 
JL    Just   are  their  thoughts,  and  open  are  their 

tempers ; 

Freely  without  disguise  they  love  or  hate ; 
Still  are  they  found  in  the  fair  face  of  day,  ^ 
And  heav'n  and  men  are  judges  of  their  actions. 

Nicholas  Rowe. 
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"DON'T  CARE"  AND  "NEVER  MIND" 

The  "don't  care"  attitude  is  the  passive  ally  of  suffering  and 
evil.  The  "never  mind"  attitude  is  the  sunny  champion  of  the 
good  which  yet  may  be  wrought. 

"T^vON'T   CARE"   is   no   friend  of  mine. 

U  I  "don't  care"  for  him. 
When  he  comes  it  is  a  sign 

Sense  is  growing  dim. 
He  is  not  the  thing  of  pride 

Some  folks  seem  to  think. 
Folly  is  his  constant  guide, 

Bread  and  meat  and  drink. 

Not  to  care  when  things  go  wrong, 

Not  to  care  when  ill 
Rises  up  to  check  your  song, 

And  your  heart  to  chill — 
That  were  foolishness  indeed 

Of  an  arrant  sort. 
Nothing  is  too  slight  to  heed 

On  the  way  to  port. 

But  the  sunny  "Never  Mind/' 

He's  'a  different  wight. 
Helps  us  when  the  day's  inclined 

Not  to  treat  us  right  ; 
Softens  every  bitter  blast, 

Warms  us  when  we're  cold ; 
When  the  sky  is  overcast, 

Keeps  us  blithe  and  bold. 

Bids  all  sorrow  go  its  way. 

Helps  us  stay  our  tears, 
And  when  life  seems  drear  and  gray, 

Quiets  all  our  fears. 
When  it  comes  to  share  and  share, 

I  shall  be  resigned 
If  some  other  gets  "Don't  Care" — 

I'll  take  "Never  Mind!" 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


From  "Songs  of  Cheer.*1 
Permission  of  the  Author's  Estate. 
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RELIANCE 

Success  often  comes—and  encouragement  lies  in  this  fact— 
from  the  source  or  in  the  manner  least  expected  An  old  fable 
has  it  that  a  dying  man  told  his  lazy  sons  that  gold  was  buried 
in  the  vineyard.  They  dug  everywhere,  and  by  stirring  the 
soil  about  the  roots  of  the  vines  produced  an  unprecedented 
harvest  of  grapes. 


N' 


TOT  to  the  swift,  the  race: 
I  Not  to  the  strong,  the  fight: 
Not  to  the  righteous,  perfect  grace : 
Not  to  the  wise,  the  light. 


But  often  faltering  feet 

Come  surest  to  the  goal; 

And  they  who  walk  in  darkness  meet 

The  Sunrise  of  the  soul. 

A  thousand  times  by  night 
The  Syrian  hosts  have  died; 
A  thousand  times  the  vanquished  right 
Hath  risen,  glorified. 

The  truth  the  wise  men  sought 
Was  spoken  by  a  child ; 
The  alabaster  box  was  brought 

In  trembling  hands  defiled. 

Not  from  my  torch,  the  gleam, 
But  from  the  stars  above: 
Not  from  my  heart,  life's  crystal  stream, 
But  from  the  depths  of  Love. 


Henry  van  Dyke. 


From  "Poems  of  Henry  van  Dyke," 
Copyright,  1911, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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ON  THINKING  GLAD 

An  owl  is  blinded  by  the  light.     To  him  light  is  darkness. 
Should  we  be  spiritual  owls? 

NEVER  mind  a  change  of  scene — 
Try  a  change  of  thinking. 
What  if  things  seem  sordid,  mean, 

What's  the  use  of  blinking? 
Life's  not  always  storm  and  cloud, 

Somewhere  stars  are  shining. 
Try  to  think  your  joys  out  loud, 
Silence  all  repining. 

By  degrees,  by  thinking  light, 

Thinking  glad  and  sweetly, 
You'll  escape  the  stress  of  night, 

Worry  gone  completely. 
Get  .the  habit  looking  for 

Sunbeams  pirouetting, 
Tapping  gaily  at  your  door — • 

Surest  cure  for  fretting. 

Needn't  fool  yourself  at  all, 

For  there's  no  denying 
E'en  above  a  prison  wall 

Song-birds  are  aflying. 
Wherefore  hearken  to  the  song, 

Never  mind  the  prison, 
And  you'll  find  your  soul  ere  long 

Unto  freedom  risen. 

John  Kendrlck  Bangs. 

/rom  "Songs  of  Cheer." 
Permission  of  the  Author's  Estate. 

IMAGINARY   ILLS 

BUT  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  make  enow  themsels  to  vex  them. 

Robert  Burns. 
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DROP  YOUR  BUCKET  WHERE  YOU  ARE 

Some  one  asked  Thoreau  where  he  managed  to  find  so  many 
arrowheads.  By  way  of  reply  he  simply  stooped  and  picked 
one  up. 

,  ship  ahoy!"  rang  out  the  cry, 
"Oh,  give  us  water  or  we  die !" 
A  voice  came  o'er  the  waters  far, 
"Just  drop  your  bucket  where  you  are." 
And  then  they  dipped  and  drank  their  fill 
Of  water  fresh  from  mead  and  hill; 
And  then  they  knew  they  sailed  upon 
The  broad  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

O'er  tossing  wastes  we  sail  and  cry 
"Oh,  give  us  water  or  we  die!" 
On  high,  relentless  waves  we  roll 
Through  arid  climates  for  the  soul  ; 
'Neath  pitiless  skies  we  pant  for  breath 
Smit  with  the  thirst  that  drags  to  death, 
And  fail,  while  faint  for  fountains  far, 
To  drop  our  buckets  where  we  are. 

Oh,  ship  ahoy!  you're  sailing  on 
The  broad  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
Whose  mighty  current  flows  and  sings 
Of  mountain  streams  and  inland  springs. 
Of  night-kissed  morning's  dewy  balm, 
Of  heaven-dropt  evening's  twilight  calm, 
Of  nature's  peace  in  earth  or  star — 
Just  drop  your  bucket  where  you  are. 

Seek  not  for  fresher  founts  afar, 
Just  drop  your  bucket  where  you  are  ; 
And  while  the  ship  right  onward  leaps 
Uplift  it  from  exhaustless  deeps; 
Parch  not  your  life  with  dry  despair, 
The  stream  of  hope  flows  everywhere. 
So,  under  every  sky  and  star, 
Just  drop  your  bucket  where  you  are. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From  "Back  Country  Poems,"  '    ' 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
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THE  CONQUEROR 

During  the  World  War  a  transport  carrying  Australian 
soldiers  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine.  No  help  was  at  hand, 
and  all  on  board  knew  that  the  chance  of  escape  was  slight. 
In  fact  few  of  them  did  escape.  But  as  the  ship  listed  and 
settled,  one  of  the  soldiers  raised  a  shout,  "Are  we  down 
hearted?"  The  reply  was  instant  and  thunderous:  "No!" 

HERE  I  shall  wait 
To  meet  the  rush  of  some  relentless  fate, 
Content  to  know  that  I  will  be  supreme 
Against  the  bitter  sword  that  life  may  wave; 
Where  I  will  hold  to  one  eternal  dream 
Of  valor  riding  roughshod  to  the  grave. 

Here  I  shall  stand 

Against  misfortune,  with  its  crushing  hand, 
And,  though  it  crowd  me  to  the  lowest  pit 
Where  I  shall  see  no  starlight  in  the  sky, 
Yet  I  shall  struggle  upward,  bit  by  bit, 
Until  I  see  the  white  dawn  drifting  by. 

For  any  soul 

The  fight  is  more  important  than  the  goal. 
Strife,  toil  and  struggle,  with  their  share  of  pain, 
Are  winning  trainers  down  the  long,  hard  beat, 
And  fate,  in  all  its  fury,  sweeps  in  vain 
Against  the  soul  that  marches  through  defeat. 

The  game  means  more 
Than  any  flare  of  glory  from  the  score ; 
The  dawn  is  brighter  that  we  see  at  last 
Through  shadows  blacker  than  the  stain  of  sin; 
And  when  we  know  the  final  fight  is  past, 
What  is  there  left  worth  while  for  me  to  win  ? 

Grantland  Rice* 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Sportlight," 
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KEEP  A-TRYING 

Most  of  us  mean  well.  But  when  with  all  our  struggling  we 
seem  to  get  nowhere,  our  faith  and  perseverance  are  sorely 
tried.  In  such  moments  we  should  fasten  our  thoughts  upon 
the  fact  that  persistent  effort  is  the  price  of  success.  We  need, 
not  inspiration,  but  sober  encouragement.  As  George  Eliot 
says,  "Contented  speckled  hens,  industriously  scratching  for  the 
rarely  found  corn,  may  sometimes  do  more  for  a  sick  heart 
than  a  grove  of  nightingales." 

SAY  '1  will !"  and  then  stick  to  it— 
That's  the  only  way  to  do  it. 
Don't  build  up  awhile  and  then 
Tear  the  whole  thing  down  again. 
Fix  the  goal  you  wish  to  gain, 
Then  go  at  it  heart  and  brain, 
And,  though  clouds  shut  out  the  blue, 
Do  not  dim  your  purpose  true 

With  your  sighing. 
Stand  erect,  and,  like  a  man, 
Know  'They  can  who  think  they  can/' 

Keep  a-trying. 


Had  Columbus,  half  seas  o'er, 
Turned  back  to  his  native  shore, 
Men  would  not,  to-day,  proclaim 
Round  the  world  his  deathless  name. 
So  must  we  sail  on  with  him 
Past  horizons  far  and  dim," 
Till  at  last  we  own  the  prize 
That  belongs  to  him  who  tries 

With  faith  undying; 
Own  the  prize  that  all  may  win 
Who,  with  hope,  through  thick  and  thin 

Keep  a-trying. 

Nixon  Waterman. 

From  "In  Merry  Mood," 
Forbes  &  Co. 
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PLAYING  OFF  BASE 

We  cannot  expect  all  the  breaks  of  the  game  to^  be  in  our 
favor.  But  unless  we  show  courage  and  are  willing  to  risk 
something,  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  breaks  even  when 
they  do  come  our  way. 


first  time  Loudermilk  reached  first  base 
JL     He  danced  off,  and  presently  grew  bolder. 
When  the  pitcher  snapped  the  ball,  the  first  baseman  gave 

a  haul 

And  touched  poor  Loudy  on  the  shoulder. 
'Mid  a  storm  of  hoots  and  taunts  Loud's  feelings  tumbled 

down 

From  the  mountain  peaks  of  joy  to  lowly  dingle, 
And  he  muttered,  rather  blue,  to  the  manager,  "I  knew 
I  couldn't  score  from  first  on  a  single/' 

The  second  time  Loudermilk  reached  first  base 
He  hugged  the  bag  in  terror  of  the  razzle. 
When  the  batter  cracked  out  one,  Loudy's  chance  to  make 

a  run 

Was  exactly  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  frazzle. 
This  time  there  were  no  boos,  nor  did  mad  applause  ring 

out 

And  Loud's  nerves  were  not  with  triumph  all  a-tingle. 
^  'Tis  plain,"   growled   he,    "the  case   'less   a  guy's   on 

second  base, 
He'll  never  gallop  home  on  a  single.'* 

The  third  time  Loudermilk  reached  first  base 
He  took  a  chance  again  and  captured  second. 
When  the  hit  that  followed  came,  his  lone  tally  won  the 

game- 

He  was  where  he  answered  fortune  when  she  beckoned. 
Then  the  fans  riz  up  and  roared.     Now  it  may  be  their 

hurrahs 

Were  solely  for  the  chap  who  got  the  bingle  ; 
But  the  boy  who  took  the  risk  and  to  old  home-base  could 

frisk 
Came  from  second,  not  from  first,  on  the  single. 

St.  Clair  Adams. 
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FORWARD 

You  will  never  see  driftwood  floating  upstream. 

LET  me  stand  still  upon  the  height  of  life; 
Much  has  been  won,  though  much  there  is  to 

win. 
I  am  a  little  weary  of  the  strife ; 

Let  me  stand  still  awhile,  nor  count  it  sin 
To  cool  my  hot  brow,  ease  the  travel  pain, 
And  then  address  me  to  the  road  again. 

Long  was  the  way,  and  steep  and  hard  the  climb ; 

Sore  are  my  limbs,  and  fain  I  am  to  rest. 
Behind  me  lie  long  sandy  tracks  of  time; 

Before  me  rises  the  steep  mountain  crest. 
Let  me  stand  still ;  the  journey  is  half  done, 
And  when  less  weary  I  will  travel  on. 

There  is  no  standing  still !    Even  as  I  pause, 
The  steep  path  shifts  and  I  slip  back  apace. 

Movement  was  safety;  by  the  journey-laws 
No  help  is  given,  no  safe  abiding-place, 

No  idling  in  the  pathway  hard  and  slow : 

I  must  go  forward,  or  must  backward  go ! 

I  will  go  up  then,  though  the  limbs  may  tire, 

And  though  the  path  be  doubtful  and  unseen ; 

Better  with  the  last  effort  to  expire 

Than  lose  the  toil  and  struggle  that  have  been, 

And  have  the  morning  strength,  .the  upward  strain, 

The  distance  conquered,  in  the  end  made  vain. 

Ah,  blessed  law !  for  rest  is  tempting  sweet, 

And  we  would  all  lie  down  if  so  we  might ; 
And  few  would  struggle  on  with  bleeding  feet, 

And  few  would  ever  gain  the  higher  height, 
Except  for  the  stern  law  which  bids  us  know 
We  must  go  forward  or  must  backward  go. 

Sarah  Chauncey  Woolsey. 
("Susan  Coolidge") 


From  "A  Few  More  Verses/' 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL  THERE'S  A  WAY 

It  was  Leap  Year,  and  the  woman  asked:   "Will  you  mar 
me?     Have  you  any  objections?"     The  man   reflected  that 
he  said  either  yes  or  no,  he  would  find  himself   engaged.     3 
therefore  kept   silent.     Whereupon   the   woman   said   promptl 
"Silence  gives  consent." 

IT  was  a  noble  Roman, 
In  Rome's  Imperial  day, 
Who  heard  a  coward  croaker, 

Before  the  Castle,  say : 
"They're  safe  in  such  a  fortress ; 

There  is  no  way  to  shake  it!" 
"On — on!"  exclaimed  the  hero, 
€CI'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it!" 

Is  Fame  your  aspiration? 

Her  path  is  steep  and  high; 
In  vain  he  seeks  her  temple, 

Content  to  gaze  and  sigh: 
The  shining  throne  is  waiting, 

But  he  alone  can  take  it 
Who  says,  with  Roman  firmness, 

"I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it!" 

Is  Learning  your  ambition? 

There  is  no  royal  road; 
Alike  the  peer  and  peasant 

Must  climb  to  her  abode: 
Who  feels  the  thirst  of  knowledge, 

In  Helicon  may  slake  it, 
If  he  has  still  the  Roman  will 

"Til  find  a  way,  or  make  it!" 

Are  Riches  worth  the  getting? 

They  must  be  bravely  sought; 
With  wishing  and  with  fretting 

The  boon  cannot  be  bought : 
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To  all  the  prize  is  open, 
But  only  he  can  take  it 

Who  says,   with  Roman  courage, 
"I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  itf* 


In  Love?s  impassioned  warfare 

The  tale  has  ever  been, 
That  victory  crowns  the  valiant,—- 

The  brave  are  they  who  win: 
Though  strong  is  Beauty's  castle, 

A  lover  still  may  take  it, 
Who  says,  with  Roman  courage, 

"I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  vtf9 


John  Godfrey  Saxe. 


From  "Poetical  Works/* 
Houghton  Miffim  Co. 


A  CHOICE 

IF  you  must  sit  and  sigh, 
And  have  the  blues, 

Why  don't  you  try 

To  realize 
That  there  are  sighs  and  sighs, 

And  blues  and  blues, 

From  which  to  choose? 

There's  Heavenly  blues,  and  blues  of  tranquil  seas, 
Both  pleasant — if  you  have  them,  pray  have  these ; 
And  when  you  sigh,  be  like  the  turtle-dove, 
Who  knows  not  grief,  and  merely  sighs  for  love. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs'. 


From  "Songs  of  Cheer." 
Permission    of   tne   Author's   Estate. 
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A   PRAYER  .FOR   COURAGE 

In  1889  our  immigration  authorities  at  Ellis  Island  sent  to 
the  "detention  pen"  a  deformed  young  German  political  refugee 
whose  face  was  badly  swollen  from  some  illness  contracted 
aboard  ship.  Such  poor  material  for  citizenship  did  he  seem 
that  he  barely  obtained  admission  to  this  country.  Yet  within 
him  was  that  which  would  not  falter  and  which  speedily  made 
him  one  of  the  greatest  inventors  of  our  time.  What  a  blunder 
It  would  have  been  to  pronounce  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  unworthy 
of  American  citizenship! 

GIVE  me  courage,  Lord,  to  sail 
My  boat  out  from  the  shore. 
I'd  rather  know  the  ocean's  gale 

And  hear  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  anchor  safely  in  some  bay 

Because  fear  conquered  me. 
Let  craft  less  daring,  inland  stay — 

Be  mine  the  pathless  sea. 
What  though  my  boat  at  last  go  down, 
I  know  my  courage  shall  not  drown. 


Oh  grant  me  aspiration,  Lord, 

To  seek  the  mountain's  height; 
The  lowlands  easy  joy  afford, 

But  there  'tis  soonest  night. 
My  eyes  shall  watch  the  sun-lit  peak 

As  over  rock  and  stone 
I  fall  with  ebbing  strength,  yet  seek 

The  upward  ways  alone. 
Though  not  far  from  the  base  I  stop 
My  soul  shall  climb  on  to  the  top. 

Give  me  a  valiant  spirit,  Lord, 
That  bows  not  to  defeat; 

Though  mine  be  but  a  broken  sword 
Face-forward  I  would  meet 

The  onrush  of  my  armored  foes, 
Nor  beg  on  bended  knee 
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That  they  withhold  the  fatal  blows 

Which  they  intend  for  me. 
The  victory's  mine  if  my  last  breath 
Dare  bid  defiance  still  to  death. 

Joseph  Morris. 

WATCH  YOURSELF  GO  BY 

Few  men  are  remorselessly  honest  in  their  estimate  of  them 
selves.  And  the  man  who  judges  himself  too  leniently  does 
not  judge  others  leniently  enough. 

JUST  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by ; 
Think  of  yourself  as  "he,"  instead  of  "V 
Note,  closely  as  in  other  men  you  note, 
The  bag-kneed  trousers  and  the  seedy  coat. 
Pick  flaws,  find  fault;  forget  the  man  is  you, 
And  strive  to  make  your  estimate  ring  true. 
Confront  yourself  and  look  you  in  the  eye — 
Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by. 

Interpret  all  your  motives  just  as  though 
You  looked  on  one  whose  aims  you  did  not  know. 
Let  undisguised  contempt  surge  through  you  when 
You  see  you  shirk,  O  commonest  of  men! 
Despise  your  cowardice;  condemn  whatever 
You  note  of  falseness  in  you  anywhere. 
Defend  not  one  defect  that  shames  your  eye — 
Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by. 

And  then,  with  eyes  unveiled  to  what  you  loathe — 
To  sins  that  with  sweet  charity  you'd  clothe — 
Back  to  your  self-walled  tenement  you'll  go 
With  tolerance  for  all  who  dwell  below. 
The  faults  of  others  then  will  dwarf  and  shrink, 
Love's  chain  grow  stronger  by  one  mighty  link — 
When  you,  with  "he"  as  substitute  for  "I," 
Have  stood  aside  and  watched  yourself  go  by. 

Strickland  Gittilan. 


From  "Including  Finnigan," 
Forbes  &  Co. 
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THE  LUNGER 

Some  one  has  said  that  real  thrift  consists  in  keeping  a  fly  in 
one's  bedroom  instead  of  having  an  alarm  clock.  Thrift  in 
happiness  consists  in  turning  affliction  into  song. 

JACK  would  laugh  an'  joke  all  day; 
Never  saw  a  lad  so  gay; 
Singin'  like  a  medder  lark, 
Loaded  to  the  Plimsoll  mark 
With  God's  sunshine  was  that  boy; 
Had  a  strangle-holt  on  Joy. 
Held  his  head  'way  up  in  air, 
Left  no  callin'  cards  on  Care ; 
Breezy,  buoyant,  brave  and  true; 
Sent  his  sunshine  out  to  you; 
Cheerfulest  when  clouds  was  black — 
Happy  Jack!     Oh,  Happy  Jack! 

Sittin5  in  my  shack  alone 
I  could  hear  him  in  his  own, 
Singin'  far  into  the  night, 
Till  it  didn't  seem  just  right 
One  man  should  corral  the  fun, 
Live  his  life  so  in  the  sun; 
Didn't  seem  quite  natural 
Not  to  have  a  grouch  at  all ; 
Not  a  trouble,  not  a  lack — 

Happy  Jack!     Oh,  Happy  Jack! 

He  was  plumb ful  of  good  cheer 

Till  he  struck  that  low-down  year; 

Got  so  thin,  so  little  to  him, 

You  could  most  see  day-light  through  him. 

Never  was  his  eye  so  bright, 

Never  was  his  cheek  so  white. 

Seemed  as  if  somethin'  was  wrong, 

Sort  o'  quaver  in  his  song. 

Same  old  smile,  same  hearty  voice : 

"Bless  you,  boys !  let's  all  rejoice  I'9 
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But  old  Doctor  shook  his  head : 
"Half  a  lung/'  was  all  he  said. 
Yet  that  half  was  surely  right, 
For  I  heard  him  every  night, 
Singing  singin'  in  his  shack — 

Happy  Jack!     Oh,  Happy  Jack! 

Then  one  day  a  letter  came 
Endin'  with  a  female  name ; 
Seemed  to  get  him  in  the  neck, 
Sort  o'  pile-driver  effect; 
Paled  his  lip  and  plucked  his  breath, 
Left  him  starin'  still  as  death. 
Somethin'  had  gone  awful  wrong, 
Yet  that  night  he  sang  his  song. 
Oh,  but  it  was  good  to  hear ! 
For  there  clutched  my  heart  a  fear, 
So  that  I  quaked  listenin' 
Every  night  to  hear  him  sing. 
But  each  day  he  laughed  with  me, 
An'  his  smile  was  full  of  glee. 
Nothin'  seemed  to  set  him  back — 
Happy  Jack!     Oh,  Happy  Jack! 

Then  one  night  the  singin'  stopped  .  .  * 
Seemed  as  if  my  heart  just  flopped ; 
For  I'd  learned  to  love  the  boy 
With  his  gilt-edged  line  of  joy, 
With  his  glorious  gift  of  bluff, 
With  his  splendid  fightin'  stuff. 
Sing  on,  lad,  and  play  the  game ! 
O  dear  God !  .  .  .  no  singin'  came, 
But  there  surged  to  me  instead — 
Silence,  silence,  deep  and  dread; 
Till  I  shuddered,  tried  to  pray, 
Said :    "He's  maybe  gone  away.'* 

Oh,  yes,  he  had  gone  away, 
Gone  forever  and  a  day. 
But  he'd  left  behind  him  there, 
In  his  cabin,  pinched  and  bare, 
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His  poor  body,  skin  and  bone, 
His  sharp  face,  cold  as  a  stone. 
An*  his  stiffened  fingers  pressed 
Somethin*  bright  upon  his  breast : 
Locket  with  a  silken  curl, 
Poor,  sweet  portrait  of  a  girl. 
Yet  I  reckon  at  the  last 
How  defiant-like  he  passed; 
For  there  sat  upon  his  lips 
Smile  that  death  could  not  eclipse ; 
An'  within  his  eyes  lived  still 
Joy  that  dyin'  could  not  kill. 

An'  now  when  the  nights  are  long, 
How  I  miss  his  cheery  song ! 
How  I  sigh  an'  wish  him  back ! 

Happy  Jack !     Oh,  Happy  Jack ! 

Robert  W.  Service. 

From  "Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone," 

Copyright,  1912, 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  GAMEFISH 

This  poem  is  based  upon  a  line  by  Colonel  John  Trotwood 
Moore:  "Only  the  gamefish  swims  upstream."  The  weakling 
and  the  slacker  among  fishes  complain  that  fate  has  circum 
scribed  their  lives.  They  venture  nothing  hard  or  daring,  and 
consequently  win  none  of  the  glories  of  fish-hood.  The  same 
is  true  of  men  who  are  unwilling  to  make  an  effort  or  incur  a 
risk. 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

WHERE  the  puddle  is  shallow,  the  weakfish  stay 
To  drift  along  with  the  current's  flow ; 
To  take  the  tide  as  it  moves  each  day 

With  the  idle  ripples  that  come  and  go ; 
With  a  shrinking  fear  of  the  gales  that  blow 

By  distant  coasts  where  the  Great  Ports  gleam; 
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Where  the  far  heights  call  through  the  silver  glow, 
"Only  the  gamefish  swims  upstream." 

Where  the  shore  is  waiting,  the  minnows  play, 

Borne  by  the  current's  undertow ; 
Drifting,  fluttering  on  their  way, 

Bound  by  a  fate  that  has  willed  it  so ; 
In  the  tree-flung  shadows  they  never  know 

How   far   they  have   come   from  the   old,  brave 

dream ; 
Where  the  wild  gales  call  from  the  peaks  of  snow, 

"Only  the  gamefish  swims  upstream/' 

Where  the  tide  rolls  down  in  a  flash  of  spray 

And  strikes  with  the  might  of  a  bitter  foe, 
The  shrimp  and  the  sponge  are  held  at  bay 

Where  the  dusk  winds  call  the  sun  sinks  low ; 
They  call  it  Fate  in  their  endless  woe 

As  they  shrink  in  fear  when  the  wild  hawks  scream 
From  the  crags  and  crests  where  the  great  thorns  grow, 

"Only  the  gamefish  swims  upstream/' 

Held  with  the  current  the  Fates  bestow, 

The  driftwood  moves  to  a  sluggish  theme, 

Nor  heeds  the  call  which  the  Far  Isles  throw, 
"Only  the  gamefish  swims  upstream/' 

Grantland  Rice. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Sporthffht." 


HAPPINESS 

THINK  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 
Wha  drudge  and  drive  thro'  wet  and  dry, 
Wi'  never-ceasing  toil; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way, 
As  hardly  worth  their  while? 

Robert  Burn** 
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A  SONG 

If  the  scene  before  you  is  ghastly  or  sordid,  close  your  eyes 
and  conjure  up  scenes  of  loveliness.  If  the  sounds  about  you 
are  hideous,  seal  your  ears  and  catch  harmonious  strains  of 
the  spirit.  "Heard  melodies/'  Keats  tells  us,  ''are  sweet,  but 
those  unheard  are  sweeter." 

'TpHERE  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

A    There  is  ever  a  something  sings  alway; 
There's  the  song  of  the  lark  when  the  skies  are  clear, 
And  the  song  of  the  thrush  when  the  skies  are 

gray. 
The  sunshine  showers  across  the  grain, 

And  the  bluebird  trills  in  the  orchard  tree ; 
And  In  and  out,  when  the  eaves  drip  rain, 

The  swallows  are  twittering  ceaselessly. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 
Be  the  skies  above  or  dark  or  fair ; 

There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  may  hear — 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear — 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere! 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

In  the  midnight  black  or  the  midday  blue  ; 
The  robin  pipes  when  the  sun  is  here, 

And  the  cricket  chirrups  the  whole  night  through. 
The  buds  may  blow  and  the  fruit  may  grow, 

And  the  autumn  leaves  drop  crisp  and  sere ; 
But  whether  the  sun,  or  the  rain,  or  the  snow, 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 
Be  the  skies  above  or  dark  or  fair  ; 

There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  may  hear — 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere ! 

James  Wkitcomb  Riley. 

From  the  Biographical  Edition 

Of  the  Complete  Works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 

Copyright,  1913. 

Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers, 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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LETS   BE  BRAVE 

We  should  not  set  too  much  store  by  our  valor  until  it  has 
weathered  a  genuine  ordeal.  A  soldier  once  boasted  in  Julius 
Caesar's  presence  about  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  face. 
Caesar  knew  the  man  was  a  coward  at  heart,  and  bade  him  be 
careful  how  he  looked  back  when  he  ran. 

LET'S  be  brave  when  the  laughter  dies 
And  the  tears  come  into  our  troubled  eyes, 
Let's  cling  to  the  faith  and  the  old  belief 
When  the  skies  grow  gray  with  the  clouds  of  grief, 
Let's  bear  the  sorrow  and  hurt  and  pain 
And  wait  till  the  laughter  comes  again. 

Let's  be  brave  when  the  trials  come 
And  our  hearts  are  sad  and  our  lips  are  dumb, 
Let's  strengthen  ourselves  in  the  times  of  test 
By  whispering  softly  that  God  knows  best; 
Let  us  still  believe,  though  we  cannot  know, 
We  shall  learn  sometime  it  is  better  so. 

Let's  be  brave  when  the  joy  departs, 

Till  peace  shall  come  to  our  troubled  hearts, 

For  the  tears  must  fall  and  the  rain  come  down 

And  each  brow  be  pressed  to  the  thorny  crown; 

Yet  after  the  dark  shall  the  sun  arise, 

So  let's  be  brave  when  the  laughter  dies. 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 

From  "The  Passing  Throng," 
The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co. 
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BOOK  TWO 

SILVER  LININGS 

WATCH  THE  CORNERS 

"I  am  an  old  man  and  hive  had  many  troubles,  but  most  of 
thern^  never  happened."  This  sentence  was  found  carved  over  a 
dilapidated  mantel.  It  contains  the  wisdom  which  comes  from 
years  of  experience — most  of  our  troubles  are  imagined  ones. 
They  would  have  no  existence  without  our  permission.  They 
come  as  tolerated  guests;  then  proceed  to  make  themselves  the 
masters  of  the  house.  They  rob  us  of  sleep,  upset  our  digestion, 
drive  contentment  out  of  us,  plow  untimely  furrows  in  our  faces, 
and  plant  uncalled  for  anguish  in  our  hearts.  They  even  shorten 
life  itself.  "Worry  kills  more  people,"  said  a  wise  doctor,  "than 
all  other  diseases  put  together." 

WHEN  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  of  a  chill  and 
cheerless  day, 

And  feel  inclined  to  grumble,  pout  or  frown, 
Just  glance  into  your  mirror  and  you  will  quickly  see 
It's  just  because  the  corners  of  your  mouth  turn  down, 
Then  take  this  simple  rhyme, 
Remember  it  in  time: 

It's  always  dreary  weather,  in  country-side  or  town, 
When  you  wake  and  find  the  corners  of  your  mouth 
turned  down. 

If  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  full  of  bright  and  happy 

thoughts, 

And  begin  to  count  the  blessings  in  your  cup, 
Then  glance  into  your  mirror  and  you  will  quickly  see 
It's  all  because  the  corners  of  your  mouth  turn  up. 
Then  take  this  little  rhyme, 
Remember  all  the  time : 

There's  joy  a-plenty  in  this  world  to  fill  life's  silver  cup 
If  you'll  only  keep  the  corners  of  your  mouth  turned  up. 

Lulu  Linton. 

From   "Youth's   Companion.** 


THEN  LAUGH 

A  laugh  is  the  footman  who  shows  misfortune  the  door. 

BUILD  for  yourself  a  strong-box, 
Fashion  each  part  with  care; 
When  it's  strong  as  your  hand  can  make  it, 

Put  all  your  troubles  there; 
Hide  there  all  thought  of  your  failures 
And  each  bitter  cup  that  you  quaff ; 
Lock  all  your  heartaches  within  it, 
Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh. 

Tell  no  one  else  its  contents, 

Never  its  secrets  share  ; 
When  you've  dropped  in  your  care  and  worry 

Keep  them  forever  there ; 
Hide  them  from  sight  so  completely 

That  the  world  will  never  dream  half  ; 
Fasten  the  strong-box  securely — 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh. 

Bertha  Adams  Backus. 

From   "Munsey's  Magazine," 
February,  1911. 


THE  CONQUEROR 

A  laugh  is  like  a  collar  button— of  scant  worth  ordinarily,  but 
invaluable  when  you  need  it.  Happy  the  man  who  has  reserves 
of  laughter  when  emergencies  come. 

IT'S  easy  to  laugh  when  the  skies  are  blue 
And  the  sun  is  shining  bright; 
Yes,  easy  to  laugh  when  your  friends  are  true 

And  there's  happiness  in  sight; 
But  when  hope  has  fled  and  the  skies  are  gray, 
And  the  friends  of  the  past  have  turned  away, 
Ah,  then  indeed  it's  a  hero's  feat 
To  conjure  a  smile  in  the  face  of  defeat. 


It's   easy  to  laugh  when  the  storm  is  o'er 

And  your  ship  is  safe  in  port  ; 
Yes,«  easy  to  laugh  when  you're  on  the  shore 

Secure  from  the  tempest's  sport; 

But  when  wild  waves  wash  o'er  the  storm-swept  deck 
And  your  gallant  ship  is  a  battered  wreck, 
Ah,  that  is  the  time  when  it's  well  worth  while 
To  look  in  the  face  of  defeat  with  a  smile. 

It's  easy  to  laugh  when  the  battle's  fought 

And  you  know  that  the  victory's  won; 
Yes,  easy  to  laugh  when  the  prize  you  sought 

Is  yours  when  the  race  is  run ; 

But  here's  ^  to  the  man  who  can  laugh  when  the  blast 
Of  adversity  blows;  he  will  conquer  at  last, 
For  the  hardest  man  in  the  world  to  beat 
Is  the  man  who  can  laugh  in  the  face  of  defeat. 

Emil  Carl  Aurin. 


IF  ALL  THE  SKIES 

It  is  the  vicissitudes  of  life  that  give  zest  to  living. 

IF  all  the  skies  were  sunshine, 
Our  faces  would  be  fain 
To  feel  once  more  upon  them 
The  cooling  plash  of  rain. 

If  all  the  world  were  music, 
Our  hearts  would  often  long 

For  one  sweet  strain  of  silence, 
To  break  the  endless  song. 

If  life  were  always  merry, 
Our  souls  would  seek  relief, 

And  rest  from  weary  laughter 
In  the  quiet  arms  of  grief. 

Henry  van  Dyke. 

From  "Poems  of  Henry  van  Dyke,'* 
Copyright,    1911, 
Charles  Scnbner's   Sons. 


BORDERLAND 

Each  of  us  has  lost  touch  with  scores,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
good  people  we  knew  in  years  past.  By  an  effort  we  might  renew 
our  contacts  with  some  of  them.  Some  have  passed  from  our 
personal  ken  forever.  But  the  knowledge  that  somewhere  in  the 
mists  these  and  millions  like  them  are  still  meeting  life  worthily 
is  a  source  of  encouragement  to  us.  It  gives  us  the  sense  of 
having  countless  allies. 

THERE  is  a  mystic  borderland  that  lies 
Just  past  the  limits  of  our  work-day  world, 
And  it  is  peopled  with  the  friends  we  met, 
And  loved  a  year,  a  month,  a  week  or  day, 
And  parted  from  with  aching  hearts,  yet  knew 
That  through  the  distance  we  must  loose  the  hold 
Of  hand  with  hand,  and  only  clasp  the  thread 
Of  memory.    But  still  so  close  we  feel  this  land, 
So  sure  are  we  that  these  same  hearts  are  true, 
That  when  in  waking  dreams  there  comes  a  call 
That  sets  the  thread  of  memory  aglow, 
We  know   that  just  by  stretching  out  the  hand 
In  written  word  of  love  or  book  or  flower, 
The  waiting  hand  will  clasp  our  own  once  more 
Across  the  silence  in  the  same  old  way. 

Helen  Field  Fisher. 


MERCY 

Portia,  a  beautiful  young  woman  disguised  as  a  judge,  urges 
Shylock  not  to  exercise  his  right  to  put  Antonio  to  death.  She  is 
answering  his  question  whether  he  is  legally  compelled  to  be 
lenient.  The  word  strain'd  means  constrained,  compelled. 

THE  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 
His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  of  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 


But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself, 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

William  Shakespeare. 

OUT  WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS 

The  glory  of  the  West  is  that  it  is  unfinished.  Things  are  not 
cut  and  dried,  are  not  stuck  each  in  its  special  place  like  cards 
in  a  filing  system.  Where  maturity  in  the  older  regions  has 
yielded  in  a  measure  to  the  effete  and  blase,  the  West  has  crude- 
ness,  struggle,  the  dreams  of  better  things  ahead.  Men  are  tol 
erant  of  the  imperfect,  consider  the  aim  as  well  as  the  thing 
achieved,  are  friendly  and  warm-hearted  toward  any  one  who 
strives. 

OUT  where  the  handclasp's  a  little  stronger, 
Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little  longer, 
That's  where  the  West  begins; 
Out  where  the  sun  is  a  little  brighter, 
Where  the  snows  that  fall  are  a  trifle  whiter, 
Where  the  bonds  of  home  are  a  wee  bit  tighter, 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer, 
Out  where  friendship's  a  little  truer, 

That's  where  the  West  begins; 
Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing, 
Where  there's  laughter  in  every  streamlet  flowing, 
Where  there's  more  of  reaping  and  less  of  sowing, 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making. 
Where  fewer  hearts  in  despair  are  aching1, 

That's  where  the  West  begins ; 

Where  there's  more  of   singing  and  less   of   sighing, 
Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of^  buying, 
And  a  man  makes  friends  without  half  trying — 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Artlwr  Chapman. 

From  "Out  Where  tte  West  Begins," 
Hough'ton  Mifflin  Co. 
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WHEN  THE  FROST  IS  ON  THE  PUNKIN 

To  some  people  autumn  is  the  season  of  decay,  the  time  when 
melancholy  days  are  come.  But  it  also  is  the  season  of  maturity, 
of  the  harvest.  There  is  a  nip  and  a  challenge  in  the  air,  a 
matchless  coloring  in  the  foliage,  in  contrast  with  the  enervating 
sameness  of  summer.  And  with  shelter  provided  against  winter's 
cold,  the  bins  bulging,  and  the  cellar  stocked,  one  has  a  sense  of 
snugness,  of  security,  of  contentment — one  radiates  hospitality 
and  welcomes  companionship  in  field  or  by  fireside. 

TT7HEN  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's 
V  V     in  the  shock, 
And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the   struttin' 

turkey-cock, 
And  the  clackin'  of  the  guineys,  and  the  cluckin'  of  the 

hens, 

And  the  rooster's  hallylooyer  as  he  tip-toes  on  the  fence ; 
O,  it's  then's  the  times  a  feller  is  a-f  eelin'  at  his  best, 
With  the  risin'  sun  to  greet  him  from  a  night  of  peaceful 

rest, 
As  he  leaves  the  house,  bare-headed,  and  goes  out  to 

feed  the  stock, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 

shock. 

They's  something  kindo'  harty-like  about  the  atmusfere 
When  the  heat  of  summer's  over  and  the  coolin'  fall  is 

here — 
Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  blossums  on  the 

trees, 
And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin'-birds  and  buzzin'  of 

the  bees  ; 
But  the  air's  so  appetizin';  and  the  landscape  through 

the  haze 

Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly  autumn  days 
Is  a  pictur'  that  no  painter  has  the  colorin'  to  mock — 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 

shock. 

The  husky,  rusty  russel  of  the  tossels  of  the  corn, 
And  the  raspin'  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  golden  as  the 
morn; 


The  stubble  in  the  furries — kindo'  lonesome-like,  but  still 
A-preachin  sermuns  to  us  of  the  barns  they  growed  to  fill ; 
The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  and  the  reaper  in  the  shed ; 
The  hosses  in  theyr  stalls  below — the  clover  overhead ! — 
O,  it  sets  my  hart  a-clickin'  like  the  tickin'  of  a  clock, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 
shock  I 

Then  your  apples  all  is  gethered,  and  the  ones  a  feller 

keeps 

Is  poured  around  the  cellar-floor  in  red  and  yeller  heaps ; 
And  your  cider-makin'  's  over,  and  your  wimmern-folks 

is  through 
With  their  mince  and  apple-butter,  and  theyr  souse  and 

sausage  too!  .  .  . 

I  don't  know  how  to  tell  it — but  ef  sich  a  thing  could  be 
As  the  Angels  wantin'  boardin',  and  they'd  call  around 

on  me — 

I'd  want  to  'commodate  7em — all  the  whole-indurin'  flock — 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the 

shock ! 

James   Whitcomb  Riley. 

From  the  Biographical  Edition 

Of  the  Complete  Works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Copyright,    1913-  .    .          .    . 

.  Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers, 
The  Bobbs-Merrili  Co. 


CASEY  AT  THE  BAT 

We  can  bear  almost  any  affliction  save  the  defeat  of  the  home 
team.  When  this  calamity  befalls  us,  we  are  like  the  man  who 
was  told  to  drown  his  sorrow.  "Impossible,"  sighed  he;  "the 
darned  thing  can  swim." 

IT  looked  extremely  rocky  for  the  Mudville  nine  that 
day ; 

The  score  stood  two  to  four,  with  but  an  inning  left  to  play. 
So,  when  Cooney  died  at  second,  and  Burrows  did  the 

same, 
A  pallor  wreathed  the  features  of  the  patrons  of  the  game. 
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A  straggling  few  got  up  to  go,  leaving  there  the  rest, 
With  that  hope  which  springs  eternal  within  the  human 

breast, 
For  they  thought,  "if  only  Casey  could  get  a  whack  at 

that/' 
They'd  put  up  even  money  now,  with  Casey  at  the  bat. 

; 

But  Flynn  preceded  Casey,  and  likewise  so  did  Blake, 
And  the  former  was  a  puddin',  and  the  latter  was  a  fake, 
So  on  that  stricken  multitude  a  deathlike  silence  sat, 
For  there  seemed  but  little  chance  of  Casey's  getting  to 
the  bat. 

But  Flynn  let  drive  a  "single,"  to  the  wonderment  of  all, 
And  the  much-despised  Blakey  "tore  the  cover  ofi  the 


And  when  the  dust  had  lifted,  and  they  saw  what  had 

occurred, 
There  was  Blakey  safe  at  second,  and  Flynn  a-hugging 

third. 

Then,  from  the  gladdened  multitude  went  up  a  joyous  yell, 
It  rumbled  in  the  mountain-tops,  it  rattled  in  the  dell  ; 
It  struck  upon  the  hillside  and  rebounded  on  the  flat, 
For  Casey,  mighty  Casey  was  advancing  to  the  bat. 

There  was  ease  in  Casey's  manner,  as  he  stepped  into 

his  place; 
There  was  pride  in  Casey's  bearing,  and  a  smile  on  Casey's 

face. 
And  when,  responding  to  the  cheers,  he  lightly  doffed 

his  hat, 
No  stranger  in  the  crowd  could  doubt  'twas  Casey  at 

the  bat. 

Ten  thousand  eyes  were  on  him  as  he  rubbed  his  hands 

with  dirt, 
Five  thousand  tongues  applauded  when  he  wiped  them  on 

his  shirt  ; 
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Then  while  the  New  York  pitcher  ground  the  ball  into 

his  hip, 
Defiance  gleamed  in  Case/s  eye,  a  sneer  curled  Casey's 

lip. 

And  now  the  leather-covered  sphere  came  hurling  through 

the  air, 

And  Casey  stood  a-watching  it  in  haughty  grandeur  there. 
Close  by  the  sturdy  batsman  the  ball  unheeded  sped — 
"That  ain't  my   style,"   said   Casey.     "Strike  one,"  the 

umpire  said. 

From  the  benches,  black  with  people,  there  went  up  a 

muffled  roar, 
Like  the  beating  of  storm  waves  on  a  stern  and  distant 

shore. 
"Kill  him!  Kill  the  umpire!"  shouted  someone  on  the 

stand, 
And  it's  likely  they'd  have  killed  him  had  not  Casey 

raised  a  hand. 

With  a  smile  of  Christian  charity  great  Casey's  visage 

shone ; 

He  stilled  the  rising  tumult ;  he  bade  the  game  go  on ; 
He  signalled  to  Sir  Timothy,  once  more  the  spheroid  flew ; 
But  Casey  still  ignored  it,  and  the  umpire  said,  "Strike 

two/' 

"Fraud!"  cried  the  maddened  thousands,  and  echo  an 
swered  "Fraud!" 

But  one  scornful  look  from  Casey  and  the  audience  was 
awed. 

They  saw  his  face  grow  stern  and  cold,  they  saw  his 
muscles  strain, 

And  they  knew  that  Casey  wouldn't  let  that  ball  go  by 
again, 

The  sneer  is  gone  from  Casey's  lip,  his  teeth  are  clenched 

in  hate; 

He  pounds  with  cruel  violence  his  bat  upon  the  plate. 
And  now  the  pitcher  holds  the  ball,  and  now  he  lets  it  go, 
And  now  the  air  is  shattered  by  the  force  of  Casey's  blow, 
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Oh,  somewhere  in  this  favored  land  the  stm  is  shining 
bright; 

The  band  is  playing  somewhere,  and  somewhere  hearts 
are  light. 

And  somewhere  men  are  laughing,  and  somewhere  chil 
dren  shout; 

But  there  is  no   joy  in   Mudville — mighty    Casey   has 
struck  out. 

Ernest  Lawrence  Thayer. 

THAT'S  WHAT  I  CALL  A  FRIEND 

Before  reading  this  poem  jot  down  a  list  of  the  qualities  you 
think  the  ideal  friend  should  have.  Afterward  compare  your  list 
with  that  which  Burroughs  gives.  If  Burroughs  seems  exacting, 
remember  that  he  demanded  of  himself  even  more  than  he 
demanded  of  his  friend  and  that  he  was  rich  in  rare  comradeships, 

ONE  whose  grip  is  a  little  tighter, 
One  whose  smile  is  a  little  brighter, 
One  whose  deeds  are  a  little  whiter, 
That's  what  I  call  a  friend. 

One  who'll  lend  as  quick  as  he'll  borrow, 
One  who's  the  same  today  as  tomorrow, 
One  who  will  share  your  joy — and  sorrow, 
That's  what  I  call  a  friend. 

One  whose  thoughts  are  a  little  cleaner, 
One  whose  mind  is  a  little  keener, 
One  who    avoids   those   things   that   are   meaner, 
That's  what  I  call  a  friend. 

One  when  you're  gone  who'll  miss  you  sadly, 
One  who'll  welcome  you  back  again  gladly, 
One  who,  though  angered,  will  not  speak  madly, 
That's  what  I  call  a  friend. 

One  who  is  always  willing  to  aid  you, 
One  whose  advice  has  always  paid  you, 
One  who's  defended  when  others  flayed  you, 
That's  what  I  call  a  friend. 
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One  who's  been  fine  when  life  seemed  rotten, 
One  whose  ideals  you  have  not  forgotten, 
One  who  has  given  you  more  than  he's  gotten, 
That's  what  I  call  a  friend. 

John  Burroughs. 


THE  CALF-PATH 

Do  a  thing  indifferently  and  none  will  rebuke  you.    Do  it  dif 
ferently  and  you'll  have  the  whole  world  about  your  ears. 


ONE  day  through  the  primeval  wood 
A  calf  walked  home  as  good  calves  should ; 
But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 
A  crooked  trail  as  all  calves  do. 
Since  then  three  hundred  years  have  fled, 
And  I  infer  the  calf  is  dead. 

II 

But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail, 

And  thereby  hangs  my  moral  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 

By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way; 

And  then  a  wise  bell-wether  sheep 

Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep, 

And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too, 

As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade, 

Through  those  old  woods  a  path  was  made. 

Ill 

And  many  men  wound  in  and  out, 
And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about, 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path; 
II 


But  still  they  followed — do  not  laugh — 
The  first  migrations  of  that  calf, 
And    through    this    winding    wood-way    stalked 
Because  he  wobbled  when  he  walked. 


IV 

This  forest  path  became  a  lane 
That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again; 
This  crooked  lane  became  a  road, 
~Where  many  a  poor  horse  with  his  load 
Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun, 
And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 
And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

V 

The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet, 
The  road  became  a  village  street; 
And  this,  before  men  were  aware, 
A  city's  crowded  thoroughfare. 
And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 
Of  a  renowned  metropolis ; 
And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 
Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

VI 

Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 
Followed  this  zigzag  calf  about 
And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The  traffic  of  a  continent. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  -were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 
They    followed   still   his    crooked   way, 
And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day; 
For  thus  such  reverence  is  lent 
To  well-established  precedent* 


VII 

A  moral  lesson  this  might  teach 
Were  I  ordained  and  called  to  preach ; 
For  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 
Along  the  calf-path  of  the  mind, 
And  work  away  from  sun  to  sun 
To  do  what  other  men  have  done. 
They  follow  in  the  beaten  track, 
And  out  and  in,  and  forth  and  back, 
And  still  their  devious  course  pursue, 
To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 
They  keep  the  path  a  sacred  groove, 
Along  which  all  their  lives  they  move; 
But  how  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh, 
Who  saw  the  first  primeval  cali. 
Ah,  many  things  this  tale  might  teach — 
But  I  am  not  ordained  to  preach. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From   "Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows/' 

Copyright,  1895, 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 


BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS 

Every  laudable  undertaking  is  perverted  by  some  who  march 
beneath  ,its  banners.  Business  is  an  especial  sufferer.  It  is  made 
by  its  traitors  to  seem  mean  and  despicable.  But  the  respectable 
and  constructive  element  in  business  is  doing  its  best  to  drum 
such  varlets  out  of  camp.  Let  not  our  condemnation  be  as  the 
rain  in  falling  upon  just  and  unjust  alike. 

"T>USINESS  is  Business/*  the  Little  Man  said, 

J3   "A  battle  where  'everything  goes/ 
Where  the  only  gospel  is  'get  ahead/ 
And  never  spare  friends  or  foes, 
'Slay  or  be  slain/  is  the  slogan  cold, 

You  must  struggle  and  slash  and  tear, 
For  Business  is  Business,  a  fight  for  gold, 
Where  all  that  you  do  is  fair !" 
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"Business  is  Business,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"A  battle  to  make  of  earth 
A  place  to  yield  us  more  wine  and  bread 

More  pleasure  and  joy  and  mirth; 
There  are  still  more  bandits  and  buccaneers 

Who  are  jungle-bred  beasts  of  trade, 
But  their  number  dwindles  with  passing  years 

And  dead  is  the  code  they  made  I 

"Business  is  Business/'  the  Big  Man  said, 

"But  it's  something  that's  more,  far  more; 
For  it  makes  sweet  gardens  of  deserts  dead, 

And  cities  it  built  now  roar 
Where  once  the  deer  and  the  grey  wolf  ran 

From  the  pioneer's  swift  advance; 
Business  is  Magic  that  toils  for  man 

Business  is  True  Romance. 

"And  those  who  make  it  a  ruthless  fight 

Have  only  themselves  to  blame 
If  they  feel  no  whit  of  the  keen  delight 

In  playing  the  Bigger  Game, 
The  game  that  calls  on  the  heart  and  head, 

The  best  of  man's  strength  and  nerve ; 
Business  is  Business,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"And  that  Business  is  to  serve !" 

Berton  Braley. 

From  "A  Banjo  at  Armageddon*** 
Copyright,    1917, 
George  H.   Doran   Co. 


SCATTERING  SUNSHINE 

TO  make  a  sunrise  in  a  place 
Where  darkness  reigned  alone ; 
To  light  new  gladness  in  a  face 

That  joy  has  never  known; 
To  plant  a  little  happiness 

In  plots  where  weeds  run  riot — 
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Takes  very  little  time,  and  oh, 
It  isn't  hard — just  try  it! 

Mary  Carolyn  Daws. 

From    "Woman's   Magazine." 

GETTING  WELL 

The  Bible  declares  it  is  not  meet  that  man  should  live  alone. 
The  effect  of  association,  of  having  people  about  us  whether  we 
notice  them  or  not,  is  greater  than  most  of  us  realize.  "Happi 
ness,"  says  Plautus,  "has  many  friends."  Without  those  friends 
the  happiness  would  vanish,  as  the  rainbow  vanishes  when  the 
sun  is  hidden.  And  the  reverse  is  true.  Sorrow  is  a  hermit. 
Real  satisfaction  withholds  itself  from  anybody  who  is,  in  Milton's 
phrase,  "from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men  cut  off." 

It  is  pleasant,  when  emerging  from  an  illness  dire  and 
fell,  to  behold  your  friends  come  surging,  glad  to  see  you 
getting  well.  You  are  tired  of  docs  and  nurses,  kind  and 
helpful  as  they  are,  you  are  tired  of  thoughts  of  hearses 
and  the  moaning  harbor  bar.  You  are  tired  of  jugs  of 
bitters  and  of  pills  in  numbers  vast;  you  are  longing  for 
the  critters  who  were  comrades  in  the  past.  So,  upon  the 
streets  appearing,  you  behold  those  cordial  men  yelling: 
"Howdy!"  as  they're  nearing,  "glad  to  see  you  back 
again!"  Saying  things  too  sweet  to  swallow,  but  which 
please  you  just  the  same:  "This  old  town  seems  dead 
and  hollow,  when  you  are  not  in  the  game !  With  anxiety 
we  trembled  when  the  docs  chased  to  your  door ;  you  were 
missed  when  we  assembled  nightly  at  the  Blue  Front 
store."  Shut  off  from  the  world  of  action,  aching  on  a 
dreary  bed,  thoughts  that  give  no  satisfaction  take  posses 
sion  of  your  head.  You  imagine  you're  forgotten,  that  you 
have  no  comrades  now ;  and  you  chew  the  threads  of  cot 
ton  hanging  from  your  bandaged  brow.  And  you  shed 
some  tears  unmanly,  others  work  and  do  or  die,  while 
you're  lying,  also-ranly,  watching  leaden  hours  drag  by. 
But  at  last  you're  convalescent  and  your  comrades  shake 
your  hand,  till  your  sorrow  is  senescent  and  your  joy 
is  high  and  grand. 

Walt  Mason. 

Copyright,  1925,     A  ^ 
George   Matthew  Adams. 
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BARTER 

For  material  things  we  sometimes  pay  too  much.  For  cultural 
traits,  esthetic  qualities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  price 
is  too  high. 

LIFE  has  loveliness  to  sell — 
All   beautiful   and   splendid   things, 
Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliff, 

Climbing  fire  that  sways  and  sings 
And  children's  faces  looking  up 
Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

Life  has  a  loveliness  to  sell — 

Music  like  a  curve  of  gold. 
Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  rain, 

Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold, 
And  for  your  spirit's  still  delight, 
Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness, 

Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost, 
For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 

Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost, 
And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 
Give  all  you  have  been  or  could  be. 

Sara  Teasdale. 

From   "Love  Songs," 

Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers, 

The  Macmillan  Co. 


EARTH 

The  nature  of  the  comment  depends  upon  the  person  who  makes 
it  A  little  girl  came  in  with  a  scratched  finger.  "I  cut  it  on  the 
cat,"  she  explained. 

IF  this  little  world  tonight 
Suddenly  should  fall  through  space 
In  a  hissing,  headlong  flight, 
Shrivelling  from  off  its  face, 
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As  it  falls  into  the  sun, 

In  an  instant  every  trace 
Of  the  little  crawling  things — 

Ants,  philosophers,  and  lice, 
Cattle,  cockroaches,  and  kings, 

Beggars,  millionaires,  and  mice, 
Men  and  maggots  all  as  one 
As  it  falls  into  the  sun.  .  .  . 
Who  can  say  but  at  the  same 

Instant  from  some  planet  far, 
A  child  may  watch  us  and  exclaim : 

"See  the  pretty  shooting  star  1" 

Oliver  Her  ford. 

From    "The   Bashful    Earthquake/' 
Copyright,   1898, 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 


LAUGHTER 

A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any  market. — Charles 
Lamb. 

WORRY  stalked  along  the  road, 
Trouble  sneaking  after; 
Then  Black  Care,  and  Grief,  and  Goad — 
Enemies  to  Laughter. 

But  old  Laughter  with  a  shout 

Rose  up  and  attacked  'em; 
Put  the  sorry  pack  to  rout, 

Walloped  *em  and  whacked  'em. 

Laughter  frivols  day  and  night ; 

Sometimes  he's  a  bubble, 
But  he  hath  a  deal  of  might 

In  a  bout  with  Trouble! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Permission  of 

The  Author's  Estate. 


THE  FAMOUS  MULLIGAN  BALL 

The  best  jam  we  ever  ate  was  that  of  long  ago.  The  sweetest 
girls  we  ever  talked  with  were  those  of  a  day  now  remote.  The 
really  prodigious  feats  in  swimming  or  fighting  or  dancing  all 
occurred  in  the  past.  Ask  any  old-timer. 

DID  ever  you  hear  of  the  Mulligan  ball — the  Mulligan 
ball  so  fine — 
Where  we  formed  in  ranks,  and  danced  on  planks,  and 

swung  Jem  along  the  line  ? 
Where  the  first  Four  Hundred  of  the  town  moved  at 

the  music's  call? 

There  was  never  a  ball  in  the  world  at  all  like  the  famous 
Mulligan  ball! 

Town  was  a  bit  of  a  village  then,  and  never  a  house  or 

shed 
From  street  to  street  and  beat  to  beat  was  higher  than 

Mulligan's  head ! 
And  never  a  theater  troupe  came  round  to  'liven  us,  spring 

or  fall, 
And  so  Mulligan's  wife  she  says,  says  she,  "Plase  God. 

I'll  give  a  ball  1" 

And  she  did — God  rest  her,  and  save  her,   too!    (I'm 

liftin'  to  her  my  hat!) 

And  never  a  ball  at  all,  at  all,  was  half  as  fine  as  that! 
Never  no  invitations  sent — nothin'  like  that  at  all — 
But  the  whole  Four  Hundred  combed  their  hair  and  went 

to  the  Mulligan  ball. 

And  "Take  yer  places,"  says  Mulligan,  "an'  dance  till 

you  shake  the  wall!" 

An'  I  led  Mrs.  Mulligan  off,  as  the  lady  that  gave  the  ball; 
And  we  whirled  around  till  we  shook  the  ground,  with 

never  a  stop  at  all ; 
And  I  kicked  the  heels  from  my  boots — please  God — at 

the  famous  Mulligan  ball. 

Mulligan  jumped  till  he  hit  the  roof,  and  the  head  of 

him  went  clean  through  it ! 
The  shingles  fell  on  the  floor  pell-mell!  Says  Mulligan, 

"Faith,  I  knew  it!" 
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But  we  kept  right  on  when  the  roof  was  gone,  with  never 

a  break  at  all ; 
We  danced  away  till  the  break  o*  day  at  the  famous 

Mulligan  ball. 

But  the  best  of  things  must  pass  away,  like  the  flowers 
that  fade  and  fall, 

And  it's  fifty  years,  as  the  records  say,  since  we  danced 
at  Mulligan's  ball; 

And  the  new  Four  Hundred  never  dance  like  the  Mulli 
gans  danced  at  all, 

And  I'm  longing  still,  though  my  hair  is  gray,  for  a  ball 
like  Mulligan's  ball! 

And  I  drift  in  dreams  to  the  old-time  town,  and  I  hear 

the  fiddle  sing: 
And  Mulligan  sashays  up  and  down,  till  the  rafters  rock 

and  ring! 

Suppose,  if  I  had  a  woman's  eyes,  maybe  a  tear  would  fall 
For  the  old-time  fellows  who  took  the  prize  at  the  famous 

Mulligan  ball ! 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Permission    of 

"The  Atlanta  Constitution." 


JEST  TORE  CHRISTMAS 

Childhood  has  its  own  point  of  view.  Jane  and  Eliza  wanted 
to  play  in  Jane's  house  one  day,  but  their  shoes  were  soiled  and 
Jane's  mother  sent  the  children  out  on  the  porch.  "My  mother," 
said  Eliza,  "doesn't  care  how  much  mud  we  get  on  the  floor." 
"No,  she  doesn't,"  lamented  Jane;  "I  wish  I  had  a  nice,  dirty 
mother  like  yours/* 

FATHER  calls  me  William,  sister  calls  me  Will, 
Mother  calls  me  Willie,  but  the  fellers  call  me  Bill! 
Mighty  glad  I  ain't  a  girl — ruther  be  a  boy, 
Without  them  sashes,   curls,  an'  things  that's  worn  by 

Fauntleroy ! 
Love  to   chawnk  green  apples  an'  go   swimmin'   in  the 

lake- 
Hate  to  take  the  castor-ile  they  give  for  bellyache ! 


'Most  all  the  time,  the  whole  year  round,  there  ain't  no 

flies  on  me, 
But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be! 

Got  a  yeller  dog  named  Sport,  sick  him  on  the  cat ; 
First  thing  she  knows  she  doesn't  know  where  she  is  at  I 
Got  a  clipper  sled,  an'  when  us  kids  goes  out  to  slide, 
'Long  comes  the  grocery  cart,  an'  we  all  hook  a  ride! 
But  sometimes  when  the  grocery  man  is  worrited  an'  cross, 
He  reaches  at  us  with  his  whip,  an'  larrups  up  his  boss, 
An'  then  I  laff  an'  holler,  "Oh,  ye  never  teched  we  I" 
But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be! 

Gran'ma  says  she  hopes  that  when  I  git  to  be  a  man, 
I'll  be  a  missionarer  like  her  oldest  brother,  Dan, 
As  was  et  up  by  the  cannibuls  that  lives  in  Ceylon's  Isle, 
Where  every  prospeck  pleases,  an'  only  man  is  vile! 
But  gran'ma  she  has  never  been  to  see  a  Wild  West  show, 
Nor  read  the  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  or  else  I  guess  she'd 

know 

That  BufT'lo  Bill  an'  cowboys  is  good  enough  for  me! 
Excep*  jest  'fore  Christmas,  when  I'm  good  as  I  kin  be ! 

And  then  old  Sport  he  hangs  around,  so  solemnlike  an' 

still, 
His  eyes  they  seem  a-sayin':  "What's  the  matter,  little 

Bill?" 
The  old  cat  sneaks  down  off  her  perch  an'  wonders  what's 

become 
Of  them  two  enemies  of  hern  that  used  to  make  things 

hum! 

But  I  am  so  perlite  an'  tend  so  earnestly  to  biz, 
That  mother  says  to  father:  "How  improved  our  Willie 

is!" 

But  father,  havin'  been  a  boy  hisself,  suspicions  me 
When,  jest  'fore  Christmas,  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be! 

For  Christmas,  with  its  lots  an'  lots  of  candies,  cakes,  an* 

toys, 
Was  made,  they  say,  for  proper  kids  an'  not  for  naughty 

boys ; 
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So  wash  yer  face  an'  bresh  yer  hair,  an'  mind  yer  p's 

and  q's, 
An'  don't  bust  out  yer  pantaloons,  and  don't  wear  out 

yer  shoes; 

Say  "yessum"  to  the  ladies,  and  "yessur"  to  the  men, 
An'  when  they's  company,  don't  pass  yer  plate  for  pie 

again; 

But,  thinkin'  of  the  things  yer'd  like  to  see  upon  that  tree, 
Jest  'fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  yer  kin  be ! 

Eugene  Field. 

From  "Poems  of  Eugene  Field/* 
Copyright,  1910,  by  Julia  S.  Field. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


BALLAD  OF  THE  BRAVE 

The  persistent  are  like  a  rubber  ball — they  bounce  back  when 
ever  they  are  thrown  down.  And  the  harder  they  are  thrown, 
the  higher  they  bounce. 

WE  have  loved — but  we  have  lost — 
We  have  fought — but  we  have  failed; 
We  have  paid  the  bitter  cost, 

Yet  our  hearts  have  never  quailed ; 
We  have  fallen  in  the  fray 

Through  the  sweep  of  countless  suns, 
Yet  we've  risen — and  today 
We  are  standing  to  the  guns ! 

We  have  dreamed  throughout  the  night — 

Not  of  glory  without  end, 
But  the  whirlwind  of  the  fight 

Which  the  coming  day  would  send ; 
We  were  tempted — and  we  fell 

To  the  bitter  depths — and  then 
From  the  very  maw  of  hell 

We  have  struggled  back  again. 

Grantlcwd  Rice. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Sportlight." 
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MIA  CARLOTTA 

The  masher  sometimes  finds  girls  as  inflexible  as  Johnnie  found 
his  mother.  "Can  I  go  to  the  movie,  mamma?"  "For  the  third 
time  I  tell  you,  No !"  "Gee,  I  don't  see  where  pa  gets  this  stuff 
about  your  always  changing  your  mind." 

/^lUSEPPE,  da  barber,  ees  greata  for  "mash," 
VJ   He  gotta  da  bigga,  da  blacka  mustache, 
Good  clo'es  an'  good  styla  an"  playnta  good  cash. 

Wenevra  Giuseppe  ees  walk  on  da  street, 
Da  peopla  dey  talka,  "how  nobby !  how  neat ! 
How  softa  da  handa,  how  smalla  da  feet." 

He  raisa  hees  hat  an'  he  shaka  hees  curls, 
An'  smila  weeth  teetha  so  shiny  like  pearls; 
O !  many  da  heart  of  da  seelly  young  girls 

He  gotta. 
Yes,  playnta  he  gotta — 

But  notta 

Carlotta ! 

Giuseppe,  da  barber,  he  maka  da  eye, 
An'  lika  da  steam  engine  puff  a  an'  sigh, 
For  catcha  Carlotta  w'en  she  ees  go  by. 

Carlotta  she  walka  weeth  nose  in  da  air, 

An'  look  through  Giuseppe  weeth  far-away  stare, 

As  eef  she  no  see  dere  ees  som'body  dere. 

Giuseppe,  da  barber,  he  gotta  da  cash, 

He  gotta  da  clo'es  an'  da  bigga  mustache, 

He  gotta  da  seelly  young  girls  for  da  "mash," 

But  notta — 
You  bat  my  life,  notta — 
Carlotta. 
I  gotta! 

T.  A.  Daly. 

From  "Carmina," 
Copyrighted  by 
Harccmrt,   Brace  &   Co. 


COMPENSATIONS 

Water  finds  its  level;  sooner  or  later  life  strikes  a  balance 
The  situation  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  Brown  and  the  horse. 
Brown  put  his  fingers  in  the  animal's  mouth  to_  see  how  many 
teeth  it  had.  Thereupon  the  horse  clamped  to  its  jaws  to  see  hoi; 
many  fingers  Brown  had. 


blackest  clouds  have  suns  beyond 
J_     To  touch  them  with  a  fairy's  wand; 
And  never  was  a  cloud  —  not  one  — 
That  has  outlasted  our  good  sun; 
If  it's  too  sunny,  'tis  allowed 
That  hottest  sun  makes  heaviest  cloud. 

Never  did  the  longest  rain 
Fail  to  end  in  sun  again; 
Mud  has  never  yet  been  spied 
That,  some  day,  did  not  get  dried; 
Never  was  the  dust  so  thick 
But  a  shower  would  lay  it  quick. 

If  the  winter  is  so  chill, 
Summer  heat  is  coming  still; 
If  the  summer  is  too  hot, 
Winter's  coming,  when  it's  not; 
And  between  them,  spring  and  fall  — 
Not  too  cold  or  hot  at  all. 

When  night's  blackest,  twice  as  gay 
Is  the  dawn  at  break  of  day; 
If  the  noon  hour  is  too  bright, 
'Twill  not  be  so,  late  at  night; 
And  the  stars  and  silver  moon 
Gild  December,  more  than  June. 

Man  may  trudge  the  longest  mile 

And,  to  the  end,  smile  meets  with  smile  ; 

And  on  sunny  days  sit  down 

And  frown,  till  all  around  him  frown; 

What  you  are  will  others  be  — 

Smile  for  smile,  and  glee  for  glee. 

Christopher  Bannister. 
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DR.  GOODCHEER'S  REMEDY 

The  symptoms?  We  all  know  them.  The  remedy?  We  know 
it  too.  But  the  medicine  tastes  bitter  at  first,  and  we  foolishly 
bear  our  ills  rather  than  take  it. 

FEEL  all  out  of  kilter  do  you? 
Nothing  goes  to  suit  you  quite? 
Skies  seem  sort  of  dark  and  clouded, 

Though  the  day  is  fair  and  bright? 
Eyes  affected,  fail  to  notice 

Beauty  spread  on  every  hand  ? 
Hearing  so  impaired  you're  missing 
Songs  of  promise,  sweet  and  grand? 

No !  your  case  is  not  uncommon — 

'Tis  a  popular  distress; 
Though  'tis  not  at  all  contagious, 

Thousands  have  it  more  or  less. 
But  it  yields  to  simple  treatment, 

And  is  easy  quite,  to  cure; 
If  you  follow  my  directions, 

Convalescence,  quick,  is  sure. 

Take  a  bit  of  cheerful  thinking, 

Add  a  portion  of  content, 
And  with  both  let  glad  endeavor 

Mixed  with  earnestness,  be  blent ; 
These,  with  care  and  skill  compounded, 

Will  produce  a  magic  oil 
That  is  bound  to  cure,  if  taken 

With  a  lot  of  honest  toil. 

If  your  heart  is  dull  and  heavy ; 

If  your  hope  is  pale  with  doubt ; 
Try  this  wondrous  Oil  of  Promise, 

For  'twill  drive  the  evil  out. 
Who  will  mix  it  ?    Not  the  druggist 

From  the  bottles  on  his  shelf; 
The  ingredients  required 

You  must  find  within  yourself. 

Nixon  Waterman. 

From  "In  Merry  Mood," 
Forbes  &  Co. 


THE  MUSIC  THAT  CARRIES 

A  man  tells  a  funny  story,  laughs,  is  happy.    People  edge  toward 
him;  they  wish  to  warm  themselves  a  little  in  the  sun  of  his 
mood.    Another  man  grumbles,  expostulates,  scolds.     People  shun 
him  instinctively;  for  a  sour  disposition  no  more  attracts  people 
than  vinegar  attracts  flies.     All  of  us  would  sing  more  of  the 
music  that  carries  if  we  kept  Stevenson's  couplet  in  mind: 
The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

I'VE  toiled  with  the  men  the  world  has  blessed, 
And  I've  toiled  with  the  men  who  failed; 
I've  toiled  with  the  men  who  strove  with  zest, 

And  I've  toiled  with  the  men  who  wailed. 
And  this  the  tale  my  soul  would  tell, 

As  it  drifts  o'er  the  harbor  bar : 

The  sounds  of  a  sigh  don't  carry  well, 

But  the  lilt  of  a  laugh  rings  far. 

The  men  who  were  near  the  grumbler's  side, 

O,  they  heard  not  a  word  he  said ; 
The  sound  of  a  song  swept  far  and  wide, 

And  they  hearkened  to  that  instead. 
Its  tones  were  sweet  as  the  tales  they  tell 

Of  the  rise  of  the  Christmas  star — 
The  sounds  of  a  sigh  don't  carry  well, 

But  the  lilt  of  a  laugh  rings  far. 

If  you  would  be  heard  at  all,  my  lad, 

Keep  a  laugh  in  your  heart  and  throat ; 
For  those  who  are  deaf  to  accents  sad 

Are  alert  to  the  cheerful  note. 
Keep  hold  on  the  cord  of  laughter's  bell, 

Keep  aloof  from  the  moans  that  mar; 
The  sounds  of  a  sigh  don't  carry  well, 

But  the  lilt  of  a  laugh  rings  far. 

Strickland  Gillilan. 

From   "Including  Finnigm," 
Copyright,   1908,  I9I<>» 
Forbes  &  Co. 


"DOES  IT  PAY?" 

We  lift  ourselves  by  lifting  others.     A  philosopher  has  said, 
"I  take  to  the  grave  only  that  which  I  have  given  away." 

IF  one  poor  burdened  toiler  o'er  life's  road, 
Who  meets  us  by  the  way, 
Goes  on  less  conscious  of  his  galling  load, 
Then  life  indeed,  does  pay. 

If  we  can  show  one  troubled  heart  the  gain 

That  lies  alway  in  loss, 
Why,  then,  we  too,  are  paid  for  all  the  pain 

Of  bearing  life's  hard  cross. 

If  some  despondent  soul  to  hope  is  stirred, 

Some  sad  lip  made  to  smile, 
By  any  act  of  ours,  or  any  word, 

Then,  life  has  been  worth  while. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wticox. 

From  "Custer  and  Other  Poems," 
W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


LAUGH  AND  BE  MERRY 

A  glad  courage  it  gives,  and  a  blithe  spirit,  if  we  remember 
that,  ^  though  our  own  span  is  brief,  we  may  share  in  the  gallant 
and  immemorial  struggle  of  mankind.  For  that  struggle  mortals 
have  a  cosmic  setting-.  All  nature  looks  in  eternal  fellowship 
upon  them. 

T    AUGH  and  be  merry,  remember,  better  the  world 
"  ^  with  a  song, 

Better  the  world  with  a  blow  in  the  teeth  of  a  wrong. 
Laugh,  for  the  time  is  brief,  a  thread  the  length  of  a  span. 
Laugh  and  be  proud  to  belong  to  the  old  proud  pageant 
of  man. 

Laugh  and  be  merry :  remember,  in  olden  time, 

God  made  Heaven  and  Earth  for  joy  He  took  in  a  rime, 

Made  them,  and  filled  them  full  with  the  strong  red  wine 

of  His  mirth, 

The  splendid  joy  of  the  stars :  the  joy  of  the  earth. 
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So  we  must  laugh  and  drink  from  the  deep  blue  cup  of 

the  sky, 

Join  the  jubilant  song  of  the  great  stars  sweeping  by, 
Laugh,   and   battle,   and   work,   and   drink  of   the   wine 

outpoured 
In  the  dear  green  earth,  the  sign  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

Laugh  and  be  merry  together,  like  brothers  akin, 
Guesting  awhile  in  the  rooms  of  a  beautiful  inn, 
Glad  till  the  dancing  stops,  and  the  lilt  of  the  music  ends. 
Laugh  till  the  game  is  played;  and  be  you  merry,  my 
friends. 

John  Masefield. 

From  "Poems," 

TJsed  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers, 

The   Macmillan  Co. 


THE  "HOPE"  OF  G.  F.  WATTS 

"My  intention,"  said  Watts,  "has  not  been  so  much  to  paint 
pictures  that  charm  the  eye,  as  to  suggest  great  thoughts  that 
will  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  and  kindle  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  humanity."  "Hope,"  his  best-known  picture, 
is  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume. 

HER  form  is  bowed  beneath  the  leashless  ire 
Of  some  disaster  dire, 

Her  bandaged  eyes  forbid  that  she  shall  know 
Where  next  shall  fall  the  blow, 
Her  lyre  of  tuneful  strings  is  so  bereft 
That  only  one  is  left — 
You'd  think  she  has  a  single  comrade  there, 
Unvanquishable  Despair. 

But  in  the  void  where  wrath  and  menace  are 
Is  yet  one  lingering  star, 

Nor  does  the  bandage  drown  the  glimmer  quite 
Of  earth-reflected  light, 
And  on  that  single  string  Hope  picks  a  tune, 
Her  head  bent  to  commune 
With  low  pulsations  of  the  calm,  sure  joy 
Which  Grief  cannot  destroy. 


She  is  no  being  of  celestial  birth ; 
She  dwells  upon  the  earth 
And  typifies  immortal  traits  that  be 
Locked  up  in  you  and  me ; 

For  though  the  dreams  we  cherished  are  withdrawn 
They  never  are  quite  gone, 
And  when  the  stricken  stars  fade  from  the  blue 
We  build  our  hopes  anew. 

St.  Clair  Adams. 


JUST  KEEP  ON 

It's  our  nature  to  be  keenly  aware  how  many  difficulties  we 
confront,  how  many  defeats  we  suffer.  It's  by  no  means  so 
natural  to  realize  that  encouragements  surround  us  in  numbers 
as  great.  A  sense  of  the  balance  of  elements,  of  good  fortune 
following  ill,  will  tide  us  over  many  a  dark  hour. 

JUST  keep  on  a-livin*  an'  keep  on  a-givin', 
An'  keep  on  a-tryin'  to  smile ; 
Just  keep  on  a-singin',  a-trustin  an'  a-clingin' 
To  the  promise  of  an  after  while. 

For  the  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down, 

An'  the  morning  follows  night. 
There's  a  place  to  rest  like  a  mother's  breast, 

An'  a  time  when  things  come  right. 

Just  keep  on  believin'  an"  a-hidin'  all  your  grievin', 

An'  keep  on  a-tryin'  to  cheer. 
Just  keep  on  a-prayin',  a-lovin'  and'  a-sayin' 

The  things  that  we  love  to  hear. 

For  the  tide  comes  in  an'  the  tide  goes  out, 

An'  the  dark  will  all  turn  bright  ; 
There's  a  rest  from  the  load  an'  an  end  to  the  road, 
An'  a  place  where  things  come  right. 

Clifton  Abbott, 
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WRECK  OF  THE  "JULIE  PLANTE" 

This  poem  reminds  one  of  the  negro's  argument  as  to  the  perils 
of  travel  by  train  as  compared  with  those  of  travel  by  water.  "If 
yp*  train  gits  wrecked,"  he  said,  "dare  you  is.  But  if  yo'  boat 
gits  wrecked,  whah  is  you?" 

ON  wan  dark  night  on  Lac  St.  Pierre, 
De  win'  she  blow,  blow,  blow, 
An'  de  crew  of  de  wood  scow  "Julie  Plante" 

Got  scar't  an'  run  below ; 
For  de  win'  she  blow  lak  hurricane, 

Bimeby  she  blow  some  more, 
An'  de  scow  bus'  up  on  Lac  St.  Pierre, 
Wan  arpent  from  de  shore. 

De  Captinne  walk  on  de  fronte  deck, 

An'  walk  de  hin'  deck,  too — 
He  call  de  crew  from  up  de  hole 

He  call  de  cook  also. 
De  cook  she's  name  was  Rosie, 

She  come  from  Montreal, 
Was  chambre  maid  on  lumber  barge, 

On  de  Grande  Lachine  Canal. 

De  win'  she  blow  from  nor' — eas' — wes' — 

De  sout'  win'  she  blow,  too, 
W'en  Rosie  cry  "Mon  cher  Captinne, 

Mon  cher,  w'at  I  shall  do?" 
Den  de  Captinne  t'row  de  big  ankerre, 

But  still  de  scow  she  dreef, 
De  crew  he  can't  pass  on  de  shore, 

Becos'  he  los'  hees  skeef. 

De  night  was  dark,  lak'  one  black  cat, 

De  wave  run  high  any  fas', 
W'en  de  Captinne  tak'  de  Rosie  girl 

An'  tie  her  to  de  mas'. 
Den  he  also  tak'  de  life  preserve, 

An*  jomp  off  on  de  lak', 
An'  say,  "Good  by,  ma  Rosie  dear, 

I  go  drown  for  your  sak'." 
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Nex'  morning  very  early, 

'Bout  ha'f-pas*  two — free — four — 
De  Captinne,  scow,  an'  de  poor  Rosie 

Was  corpses  on  de  shore; 
For  de  win'  she  blow  lak'  hurricane 

Bimeby  she  blow  some  more, 
An'  de  scow  bus'  up  on  Lac  St.  Pierre, 

Wan  arpent  from  de  shore. 

MORAL 

Now,  all  good  wood  scow  sailor  man 

Tak'  warning  by  dat  storm, 
An'  go  an'  marry  some  nice  French  girl 

An'  leev  on  wan  beeg  farm  ; 
De  win'  can  blow  lak'  hurricane, 

An'  s'pose  she  blow  some  more, 
You  can't  get  drown  on  Lac  St.  Pierre, 

So  long  you  stay  on  shore. 

William  Henry  Drummond. 

Permission  of  the  Author's  Estate. 

From  "Poems  of  William  Henry  Drummond/* 

G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


ENVY 

It  is  said  that  stolen  fruits  are  sweetest.  But  the  sweetest  fruits 
are  those  from  which  we  are  shut  out  so  completely  that  we 
cannot  come  at  them  at  all. 

I  HAVE  a  yellow  jumping-jack 
And  Billy  has  another; 
My  jumping- jack  he  kicks  one  leg 
Before  he  kicks  the  other. 

But  Billy's  yellow  jumping-jack 

I  think  is  better  fun, 
Because  he  kicks  the  other  leg 

Before  he  kicks  the  one. 

Arthur  Gidternian. 

From  /'The  Light  Guitar," 
Copyright,    1923, 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
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WHY  BE  A  RAINY  DAY*? 

Some  of  our  ideas  should  be  kept  to  ourselves.  "When  I  look 
at  one  of  your  painting's/'  said  the  friend,  "why,  old  chap,  I  just 
stand  and  wonder "  "How  I  do  it?"  "No;  why  you  do  it." 

WHY  try  to  make  us  think  that  all  is  wrong 
And  that  the  world  is  drifting  to  its  doom  ? 
Why  interrupt  a  singer's  hopeful  song 

Or  ever  fill  an  hour  with  needless  gloom? 
Why  keep  a  sad  expression  on  your  face 

Or  try  to  lure  another's  cheer  away? 
Why  help  to  make  the  world  a  dreary  place — 
Why  be  a  rainy  day? 

Why  mumble  that  mankind  is  growing  worse? 

Why  grumble  over  fancied  aches  and  ills  ? 
Why  tell  us  God  is  thundering  His  curse 

When  storms  come  roaring  down  across  the  hills  ? 
Why  ever  try  to  cause  us  to  forget 

That  blossoms  are  to  gladden  many  a  May? 
Why  harp  on  old  mistakes  that  we  regret? 
Why  be  a  rainy  day? 

Why  not  assist  the  sun  to  penetrate 

The  clouds  that  may  be  hanging  overhead? 
Why  close  your  heart  to  love  or  cling  to  hate  ? 

Why  seek  to  fill  a  heart  with  needless  dread? 
Why  not  acknowledge  that  men's  faults  grow  less, 
And  learn  that  faith  and  cheer  and  kindness  pay  ? 
Why  wear  the  dismal  mask  of  hopelessness  ? 
Why  be  a  rainy  day? 

S.  E.  Kiser. 


From   "Glorious  Day, 
Copyright,    1926, 
George   Sully   &   Co. 


UP  TO  YOU 


i 


T'S  the  song  ye  sing  and  the  smile  ye  wear 
That's  making  the  sun  shine  everywhere. 

Anonymous. 
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TO  THE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE 

The  stars  do  not  stop  in  their  courses  even  though  you  are 
late  at  the  office  or  get  an  unesthetic  hang  to  your  dress-tie. 

ROLL  on,  thoti  ball,  roll  on ! 
Through  pathless  realms  of  Space 

Roll  on ! 

What  though  I'm  in  a  sorry  case? 
What  though  I  cannot  meet  my  bills  ? 
What  though  I  suffer  toothache's  ills  ? 
What  though  I  swallow  countless  pills  ? 
Never  you  mind ! 
Roll  on ! 

Roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll  on! 
Through  seas  of  inky  air 

Roll  on! 

It's  true  I've  got  no  shirts  to  wear ; 
It's  true  my  butcher's  bill  is  due ; 
It's  true  my  prospects  all  look  blue — 
But  don't  let  that  unsettle  you ! 
Never  you  mind ! 

Roll  on.     (It  rolls  on.) 

William  S.  Gilbert. 


A  HAPPY  DAY 

It  is  well  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Little  Helen's 
bedtime  had  come  and  she  was  sent  to  her  room  though  guests 
were  still  talking  in  the  parlor.  "Well,  anyhow,"  asked  she,  "can 
I  stay  awake  till  I  go  to  sleep  ?" 

A  HEART  full  of  thankfulness, 
A  thimbleful  of  care; 
A  soul  of  simple  hopefulness, 
An  early  morning  prayer. 

A  smile  to  greet  the  morning  with; 
A  kind  word  as  the  key 
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To  open  the  door  and  greet  the  day, 
Whatever  it  brings  to  thee. 

A  patient  trust  in  Providence, 

To  sweeten  all  the  way, 
All  these,  combined  with  thoughtf ulness, 

Will  make  a  happy  day. 

Ancmym&us. 


THREE  DAYS 

In  the  old-time  school  readers  was  the  story  of  a  wise  mother 
partridge.  She  bade  her  little  ones  listen  in  her  absence  to  what 
the  owner  of  the  land  might  say  to  his  sons  about  cutting  the 
grain  amid  which  their  nest  was  hidden.  Twice  she  refused  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  reports  that  were  made  upon  her  return — the 
owner  was  depending  on  neighbors  and  kinsmen  to  help  with  the 
harvest.  The  third  day  she  decided  to  move — the  owner  had 
announced  that  he  and  the  boys  would  themselves  do  the  work. 
So  may  we  take  at  less  than  par  value  discussions  about  yester 
day's  "might  have's"  and  tomorrow's  "may  be's."  But  there  is 
no  discounting  the  actual  work  of  today.  It  is  substantial,  not 
theoretical;  a  solid  reality,  not  a  vague,  fleeting  fancy. 

/TpHREE  days,  I  ween,  make  tip  our  life, 

A     When  shadow  and  sunshine  play ; 
The  day  that  is  past,  and  the  day  to  come, 
And  the  one  that  is  called  "Today." 

Three  days,  I  ween,  make  up  our  life, 

But  two  are  not  ours  at  all ; 
For  yesterday,  laden  with  good  or  ill, 

Has  passed  beyond  recaU. 

And  tomorrow  sits  shrouded  near  God's  throne, 

And  her  veil  none  can  tear  away ; 
But  today  is  the  golden  day  for  men — 

For  God's  work  may  be  done  today. 

W*  Boyd  Carpenter. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  SILVER  LINING 

IF  there's  a  remedy  for  trouble, 
Just  apply  it ; 
If  you  fret,  your  trials  double — 

Then  keep  quiet. 
There's  no  reason  for  repining ; 
Trouble  is  not  helped  by  whining ; 
If  there  is  a  silver  lining, 
Haste  to  spy  it. 

F.  A.  Breck. 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN 

There  is  a  place — and  a  high  one  it  is — for  the  skilled  laborer, 
the  connoisseur,  the  expert.  But  how  many  of  our  obstacles  are 
leveled,  how  many  of  our  disappointments  are  banished,  how  many 
of  our  comforts  are  procured  through  the  practical  energy  and 
the  homely  good- will  of  the  average  man. 

TT  7THEN  it  comes  to  a  question  of  trusting 
VV    Yourself  to  the  risks  of  the  road, 
When  the  thing  is  the  sharing  of  burdens, 

The  lifting  the  heft  of  a  load, 
In  the  hour  of  peril  or  trial, 

In  the  hour  you  meet  as  you  can, 
You  may  safely  depend  on  the  wisdom 

And  skill  of  the  average  man. 

*Tis  the  average  man  and  no  other 

Who  does  his  plain  duty  each  day, 
The  small  thing  his  wage  is  for  doing, 

On  the  commonplace  bit  of  the  way. 
'Tis  the  average  man,  may  God  bless  him! 

Who  pilots  us,  still  in  the  van, 
Over  land,  over  sea,  as  we  travel, 

Just  the  plain  hardy  average  man. 

So  on  through  the  days  of  existence, 
All  mingling  in  shadow  and  shine, 
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We  may  count  on  the  every-day  hero, 

Whom  haply  the  gods  may  divine, 
But  who  wears  the  swart  grime  of  his  calling, 

And  labors  and  earns  as  he  can, 
And  stands  at  the  last  with  the  noblest, — 

The  commonplace,  average  man. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


IF  I  COULD 

The  impulse  to  do  well  by  our  fellows,  to  cheer  them  and  help 
them  over  their  difficulties,  is  one  of  the  noblest  elements  in  our 
nature  even  if  we  can  never  wholly  translate  the  impulse  into  acts. 

IF  I  could  clothe  each  jeweled  thought, 
That  comes  to  me  in  nature's  bowers, 
In  classic  language  such  as  taught 

Away  from  Western  woods  and  flowers, 
If  I  could  sing  the  sweet  refrains 

That  in  my  soul  in  silence  cluster, 
From  many  a. heart  I'd  strike  the  chains 
And  give  the  stars  of  Hope  new  luster. 

If  I  could  scatter  all  the  gems, 

That  light  my  soul  in  darker  places, 
I'd  pluck  the  hope-buds  from  their  stems 

And  wreathe  them  o'er  despondent  faces; 
If  I  but  had  the  power  to  stay 

The  blighting  hands  of  pain  and  sorrow, 
The  human  hearts  that  wilt  today 

Would  lift  their  heads  and  bloom  tomorrow. 

If  from  the  Master's  hand  above, 

To  me  the  longed-for  power  was  given, 
To  change  all  bitterness  to  love, 

Of  every  earthly  hell  make  Heaven, 
The  lowering  clouds  would  swiftly  flee 

From  the  light  that  follows  after, 
And  every  wave  of  Life's  broad  sea 

Would  gleam  with  love,  and  song,  and  laughter. 

Captain  Jack  Crawford. 
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A  MERRY  HEART 

Cheerfulness  draws  friends  and  opportunities,  as  a  blossom 
draws  bees.  A  "sour  grapes"  heart  makes  a  "sour  grapes"  coun 
tenance  and  a  "sour  grapes"  life. 

THE  merry  heart,  the  merry  heart, 
Of  heaven's  gifts  I  hold  thee  best ; 
And  they  who  feel  its  pleasant  throb, 
Though  dark  their  lot,  are  truly  blest. 

From  youth  to  age  it  changes  not, 
In  joy  and  sorrow  still  the  same ; 

When  skies  are  dark,  and  tempests  scowl, 
It  shines  a  steady  beacon  flame. 

It  gives  to  beauty  half  its  power, 

The  nameless  charm  worth  all  the  rest, 

The  light  that  dances  o'er  the  face, 
And  speaks  of  sunshine  in  the  breast. 

If  beauty  ne'er  have  set  her  seal, 

It  well  supplies  her  absence,  too, 
And  many  a  cheek  looks  passing  fair, 

Because  a  merry  heart  shines  through. 

Anonymous, 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

What  happens  is  what  somebody  vigorously  expects.  The  origin 
of  success  is  a  frame  of  mind. 

I  CAN'T"  sits  moping  at  his  work, 
His  thoughts  are  just  a  crazy  crew 
Intent  on  shifty  ways  to  shirk 
The  thing  he  needs  to  do. 

"I  Can't"  hangs  by  a  feeble  grip, 

"I  Can"  holds  on  with  forceful  hand; 

"I  Can't"  lets  all  his  chances  slip, 
"I  Can"  bends  all  to  his  command. 

Annie  L.  Mwzsey. 
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JUST  TELL  THEM  SO 

A  darky,  called  ^  upon  in  court  to  name  some  one  who  could  vouch 
for  his  respectability,  named  the  chief  of  police.  '"Why,  I  never 
saw  you  before,"  said  the  surprised  officer.  "Dat's  jest  it.  Ts 
lived  in  dis  town  gwine  on  two  yeahs  and  de  police  don't  even 
know  me."  It  is  silent  approval,  if  any,  which  most  men  get. 
"I  never  heard  anybody  say  anything  against  him." 


HERE'S  much  to  do  the  whole  day  through, 
JL     And  little  use  complaining, 
For  the  darkest  night  will  change  to  light, 

And  the  blackest  cloud  quit  raining. 
If  worth  you  find  in  weak  mankind, 

'Twill  do  all  good  to  know 
That  some  one  thought  they  nobly  wrought, 
And  frankly  tell  them  so. 

Enough  will  remain  of  bitter  pain, 

With  all  the  aid  you  lend; 
Some  will  be  sad  and  others  glad 

On  down  to  the  journey's  end. 
As  in  the  throng  you  pass  along, 

With  rapid  strides  or  slow, 
If  virtues  you  see  in  bond  or  free 

Just  stop  and  tell  them  so. 

If  on  the  road  you  see  a  load 

Some  pilgrim  downward  pressing, 
A  willing  hand  to  help  him  stand 

Will  bring  you  back  a  blessing. 
So  in  the  fight  'twixt  wrong  and  right 

That's  waging  here  below, 
Should  praise  be  said,  don't  wait  till  dead, 

Before  you  tell  them  so. 

John  T.  Hinds. 


THE  ABLE  SAILOR 

1MALL  skill  is  gained  by  those  who  cling  to  ease ; 
The  able  sailor  hails  from  stormy  seas. 

Anonymous. 
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FORGET  IT 

The  genuinely  considerate  man  is  more  of  a  novelty  than  he 
should  be.  Most  of  us  in  our  treatment  of  our  fellows  are  some 
what  like  the  Englishman  who  said  to  his  valet :  "Take  my  bay/th 
for  me,  Squibbs — and,  Squibbs,  while  you're  about  it,  make  it  a 
cold  plunge." 

IF  you  see  a  tall  fellow  ahead  of  the  crowd, 
A  leader  of  mask,  marching  fearless  and  proud, 
And  you  know  of  a  tale  whose  mere  telling  aloud 
Would  cause  his  proud  head  to  in  anguish  be  bowed, 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  skeleton  hidden  away 
In  a  closet,  and  guarded  and  kept  from  the  day 
In  the  dark;  whose  showing,  whose  sudden  display 
Would  cause  grief  and  sorrow  and  lifelong  dismay, 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  spot  in  the  life  of  a  friend 
(We  all  have  spots  concealed,  world  without  end) 
Whose  touching  his  heartstrings  would  sadden  or  rend, 
Till  the  shame  of  its  showing  no  grieving  could  mend,, 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  thing  that  will  darken  the  joy 
Of  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  girl  or  a  boy, 
That  will  wipe  out  a  smile  or  the  least  way  annoy 
A  fellow,  or  cause  any  gladness  to  cloy, 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

Anonymous. 


ALADDIN 

Possession — whatever  its  benefits — sets  bounds,  imposes  burdens. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  riches  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination. 
Nor  do  these  riches  have  to  be  safeguarded. 

T  Tf  THEN  I  was  a  beggarly  boy, 
W     And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 
But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp; 
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When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, ' 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain! 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store, 
But  I'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose, 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again; 
I  have  nothing  'twould  pain  me  to  lose, 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


SUNSHINE  AND  MUSIC 

Jeb  Stuart,  the  dashing  Confederate  cavalier  who  so  harassed 
the  Union  forces  by  his  raids,  once  telegraphed  the  United  States 
Commissary  Department  that  the  mules  he  had  "been  capturing 
lately  were  unsatisfactory  and  that  he  hoped  the  quality  would 
improve.  This  gay  complaint  brought  as  much  amusement  to  bis 
adversaries  as  to  his  own  men. 

A  LAUGH  is  just  like  sunshine, 
It  freshens  all  the  day, 
It  tips  the  peak  of  life  with  light, 

And  drives  the  clouds  away; 
The  soul  grows  glad  that  hears  it, 

And  feels  its  courage  strong; 
A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine 
For  cheering  folks  along. 

A  laugh  is  just  like  music, 

It  lingers  in  the  heart, 
And  where  its  melody  is  heard, 

The  ills  of  life  depart; 
And  happy  thoughts  come  crowding 

Its  joyful  notes  to  greet ; 
A  laugh  is  just  like  music 

For  making  living  sweet. 

'Anonymotis. 
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A  CHEERFUL  MAN'S  SERMON 

Life  oftentimes  confronts  us  with  a  series  of  obstacles,  each 
contingent  upon  the  other.  But  a  cheerful  spirit  sets  them  all 
off  like  a  train  of  firecrackers.  Then  ensue  happenings  like  those 
in  the  old  nursery  rhyme: 

"The  cat  began  to  chase  the  rat, 
The  rat  began  to  gnaw  the  rope, 
The  rope  began  to  hang  the  butcher, 
The  butcher  began  to  kill  the  cow, 
The  cow  began  to  drink  the  water, 
The  water  began  to  quench  the  fire,"  etc. 

IT'S  easy  to  smile  and  be  cheerful 
When  everything's  pleasant  and  fair; 
We  never  complain  of  life's  hardships 
When  there  are  no  burdens  to  bear. 
But  as  soon  as  the  blue  skies  cloud  over, 

And  the  way  that  was  smooth  has  grown  rough, 
We  forget  the  blithe  songs  we  were  singing, 
And  our  faces  are  doleful  enough. 

But  some  can  be  cheerful  when  shadows 

Are  thick  round  the  pathways  they  tread ; 
They  sing  in  their  happiest  measures 

With  a  faith  in  blue  skies  overhead; 
They  face,  with  a  smile  that's  like  sunshine, 

The  trials  that  come  in  their  way, 
And  they  always  find  much  to  be  glad  for 

In  the  lonesomest,  dreariest  day. 

Thank  God  for  the  man  who  is  cheerful 

In  spite  of  life's  trouble,  I  say, 
Who  sings  of  a  brighter  tomorrow 

Because  of  the  clouds  of  today. 
His  life  is  a  beautiful  sermon, 

And  this  is  its  lesson  to  me — 
Meet  trials  with  smiles,  and  they  vanish; 

Face  cares  with  a  song,  and  they  flee, 

Eben  E.  Rex  ford. 
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LEEDLE  YAWCOB  STRAUSS 

Those  for  whom  we  sacrifice  most  we  hold  dearest  Especially 
does  a  parent  cherish  an  offspring.  The  child  may  be  a  trouble 
and  a  nuisance.  Usually  it  is.  But  though  the  progenitor's 
temper  plays  out,  the  progenitor's  love  is  enduring.  And  why 
not?  To  serve  those  who  are  of  our  flesh  and  blood  is  to  build 
for  perpetuity.  We  perish,  but  that  which  is  of  us  continues 
through  countless  generations. 

IHAF  a  vunny  leedle  poy 
Vat  gomes  schust  to  my  knee ; 
Der  queerest  schap,  der  greatest  rogue 

As  efer  you  did  see. 
He  runs  und  jumps  und  smashes  dings 

In  all  parts  of  der  house, — 
But  what  of  dot?     He  vas  mine  son, 
Mine  leedle  Yawcob  Strauss. 

He  gets  der  measles  und  der  mumbs, 

Und  eferyding  dot's  out; 
He  spills  mine  glass  of  lager  beer, 

Puts  schnuff  into  mine  kraut ; 
He  fills  mine  pipe  with  Limburg  cheese — 

Dot  vas  der  roughest  chouse; 
I'd  dake  dot  from  no  oder  poy 

But  leedle  Yawcob  Strauss. 

He  dakes  der  milkpan  for  a  drum, 

Und  cuts  mine  cane  in  dwo, 
To  make  der  shticks  to  beat  it  mit — 

Mine  cracious,  dot  vas  drue! 
I  dinks  mine  head  vas  schplit  abart, 

He  kicks  up  sooch  a  touse, — 
But  nef er  mind,  der  poys  vas  few 

Like  dot  schmall  Yawcob  Strauss. 

He  asks  me  questions  sooch  as  dese — 

Who  baints  mine  nose  so  red  ? 
Who  vas  it  cut  dot  schmoot  blace  oudt 

Vrom  der  hair  upon  my  head  ? 


Und  vere  der  plaze  goes  vrom  der  lamp 

Vene'er  der  glim  I  douse? 
How  gan  I  all  dese  tings  eggsblain 

To  dot  schmall  Yawcob  Strauss? 

I  somedimes  dink  I  schall  go  vild 

Mid  sooch  a  grazy  poy, 
Und  vish  vonce  more  I  gould  haf  rest 

Und  beaseful  dimes  enshoy ; 
But  ven  he  vas  aschleep  in  bed, 

So  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
I  brays  der  Lord,  "Dake  anydings, 

But  leaf  dot  Yawcob  Strauss." 

Charles  Pollen  Adams. 

From  "Indianapolis  Sentinel." 


ANNE  RUTLEDGE 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  divine  charity  of  Lincoln  ?  The 
poet  here  attributes  it  to  Lincoln's  softened  memories  of  the  girl 
who  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  Certainly  one  life  may  have 
a  silent  influence  upon  another.  It  may  enter  into  the  other  and 
color  its  moods  and^  actions.  Through  the  other  it  may  reach 
distant  souls  which  it  could  not  touch  directly.  Thus  its  work 
goes  on  and  on;  it  perpetuates  itself  after  death;  it  achieves  an 
earthly  immortality. 

OUT  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music ; 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
Out  of  me  the  forgiveness  of  millions  toward  millions, 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 

I  am  Anne  Rutledge  who  sleep  beneath  these  weeds, 
Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic, 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom ! 

Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

From   "Spoon   River  Anthology," 

Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 
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"THAT  SHALL  ABIDE" 

Then  I  commended  mirth,  because  a  man  hath  no  better  thing 
under  the  sun  than  to  eat ^ and  to  drink  and  to  be  merry;  for  that 
shall  abide  with  him  of  his  labor  the  days  of  his  life,  which  God 
giveth  him  under  the  sun. — Ecclesiastes,  8:  15. 

COME,  talk  no  more  of  troubles! 
In  silence  let  them  end ; 
In  speech  each  bother  doubles, 

Neglected,  it  will  mend. 
Forget  the  days  depressing, 

There  have  been  sunny  skies 
That  brought  to  us  the  blessing 
Of  laughing  lips  and  eyes. 

We  hug  our  griefs  too  tightly, 

We  count  them  over-much, 
When  hourly,  daily,  nightly, 

Joy  lingers  for  our  touch. 
We  are  too  prone  to  borrow, 

We  are  too  prone  to  lend 
The  sorrow  of  tomorrow, 

What  gladness  it  may  send ! 

We  seek  too  much  for  sadness, 

We  dream  too  much  of  gloom, 
Our  hearts  bar  out  the  gladness 

That  begs  of  us  for  room. 
In  fearing  and  in  fretting 

We  waste  the  precious  whiles, 
Forsaking  and  forgetting 

The  treasure  trove  of   smiles. 

The  snow  laughs  in  its  falling, 

The  rain  laughs  with  the  grass, 
The  breezes  all  are  calling 

A  joy-song  as  they  pass ; 
When  wintry  days  are  over 

The  rose  laughs  into  bloom, 
The  chuckle  of  the  clover 

Comes  drenched  with  its  perfume. 
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Have  done  with  mete  and  measure 

That  tells  of  saddened  whiles; 
Count  up  our  richest  treasure — 

The  lasting  gold  of  smiles ! 
Let  us  link  hands  with  laughter, 

Grief  loiters  over-long ; 
We  shall  find  our  hereafter 

Built  up  of  smile  and  song. 

Wilbur  D.  NesUt. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Paths  of  Long  Ago/' 
The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co. 


SUNSHINE-MAKING 

Even  when  a  task  is  disagreeable,  our  performance  of  it  may  be) 
seemly.  A  father,  shocked  at  seeing  his  son  kick  a  little  play 
mate,  asked  for  the  reason.  "I  was  tired  of  playing  and  wanted 
him  to  go  home."  "Then  why  didn't  you  ask  him  to  go  home?" 
"Why,  father !  That  wouldn't  have  been  polite." 

PUT  a  bit  of  sunshine  in  the  day ; 
Others  need  its  cheer  and  so  do  you — 
Need  it  most  when  outer  sky's  dull  gray 
Leaves  the  sunshine-making  yours  to  do. 

Give  the  day  a  streak  of  rosy  dawn; 

Give  it,  too,  a  touch  of  highest  noon; 
Make  the  ones  about  you  wonder  why 

Sunset  crimson  should  appear  "so  soon." 

Sunshine-making  is  a  blessed  task; 

Cheery  hearts,  like  lovely,  wide,  blue  sky, 
Banish  weary  gloom  and  give  fresh  hope, 

Check  the  rising  tear  or  thoughtless  sigh. 

Put  the  golden  sunshine  in  each  day ; 

Others  need  the  cheer  that  comes  through  you — 
Need  it  most  when  outer  sky's  dull  gray 

Leaves  the  sunshine-making  yours  to  do. 

Juniata  Stafford. 
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A  DREAM  OF  LIFE 

I  have  found  that  most  people  are  about  as  happy  as  they  make 
up  their  minds  to  be. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

A    SLEEP  I  must  have  been,  and  in  a  dream 
./JL   The  Figure  came  and  stood  beside  my  bed, 
And  with  slow-moving  finger  pointed  past 

The  shadow-curtains  as  she  slowly  said: 
"I  am  the  Future ;  yonder  see  your  share 

Of  sorrows,  pains,  and  tears."    I  looked  dismayed 
Upon  the  mountain  heap.     "I  cannot  bear 

So  much  of  trouble;  lessen  it,"  I  prayed. 
She  shook  her  head  and  answered,  "Calm  your  fears ; 
You  bear  not  all  these  ills  at  once ;  the  years 
Have  many  days  and  each  day  has  its  care, 
But  that  so  small  you'll  scarcely  know  it's  there." 

"And  this,"  the  Figure,  turning,  said  to  me, 

"Shall  be  in  life  your  share  of  happiness; 
The  sorrows  that  you  saw  shall  be  as  foils 

To  emphasize  the  joy  of  your  success." 
The  years  were  crowded  full  of  sunny  days; 

The  hours  were  filled  with  pleasure  to  the  top ; 
And  merry  laughs  ran  all  along  the  ways ; 

I  said,  "It  seems  that  joy  will  never  stop, 
And  yet  I  know  that  life  is  all  too  brief" — 
And  with  that  thought  there  came  a  tinge  of  grief — 
"I  shall  not  live  enough  years  to  spend  half." 
"Then,"  said  the  Figure,  "double  every  laugh." 

Joseph  Morris. 


HOPE 

HOPE,  like  a  gleaming  taper's  light, 
Adorns  and  cheers  our  way; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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BY  SPECIAL  DELIVERY 

WHEN  I've  a  quarrel  in  my  mind 
With  one  who's  far  away, 
To  scorching  letters  I'm  inclined, 
In  which  I  say  my  say. 

And  then  I  take  those  seething  screeds 

So  full  of  ink  and  ire, 
In  which  I  threaten  awful  deeds, 

And  mail  them — in  the  fire! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


Permission    of 

The  Author's   Estate. 


MY  TREASURES 

Custom  dulls  our  perceptions,  our  sense  of  the  goodness  in  the 
things  about  us.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  sun  showed  itself  as 
something  new  to  the  world  and  never  to  be  seen  thereafter,  we 
should  not  turn  our  eyes  from  it  as  long  as  it  was  visible.  But 
because  its  brightness  is  before  us  daily,  it  arouses  in  us  little 
wonder  or  worship. 

1  DREAMED  last  night  a  Spirit  came  to  me 
And  placed  within  my  hand  the  golden  key 
Of  Fortune.    "Life's  best  treasures  wait 

For  thee,"  quoth  he,  "beyond  the  Sunrise  Gate." 

I  wandered  through  the  night  with  visions  rare 
Of  finding  stores  of  gold  and  silver  there; 

Of  lustrous  drifts  of  scintillating  gems 
Fit  to  adorn  some  monarch's  diadems. 

Then  when  the  dawn  lit  up  the  eastern  sky 
And  I  awoke  to  find  the  dream  gone  by, 

The  Sunrise  Gate  before  mine  eyes  swung  ope, 

And  there  my  treasures  lay — Love,  Health  and  Hope  1 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Permission  of 

The  Author's  Estate. 
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WHY  IS  IT  SO? 

Of  the  two  types  of  people,  the  placid  and  the  aggressive, 
neither  makes  allowances  enough  for  the  other.  The  gentle  type 
brings  healing  contentment;  it  stays  the  questioning,  checks  the 
mad  rush;  by  a  paradox  it  attains  what  it  seems  not  to  care  for 
at  all — the  meek,  we  are  told,  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The  com 
bative  type  resents  stagnation;  it  forbids  us  to  rest  in  the  imper 
fect;  it  flouts  our  glorious  yesterdays  while  erecting-  proud 
temples  to  our  still  more  glorious  tomorrows.  Compliance  and 
rebellion,  serenity  and  tumult — they  are  not  yokefellows,  they 
get  not  on  together,  they  will  never  understand  each  other.  But 
the  world  needs  both.  So  does  every  human  being, 

SOME  find  work  where  some  find  rest, 
And  so  the  weary  world  goes  on ; 
I  sometimes  wonder  which  is  best: 
The  answer  comes  when  life  is  gone. 

Some  eyes  sleep  where  some  eyes  wake, 

And  so  the  dreary  night  hours  go ; 
Some  hearts  beat  where  some  hearts  break: 

I  often  wonder  why  'tis  so. 

Some  wills  faint  where  some  wills  fight — 
Some  love  the  tent  and  some  the  field ; 

I  often  wonder  who  are  right: 

The  ones  who  strive  or  the  ones  who  yield. 

Some  hands  fold  where  other  hands 

Are  lifted  bravely  in  the  strife ; 
And  so  through  ages  and  through  lands 

Move  on  the  two  extremes  of  life. 

Some  feet  halt  where  some  feet  tread 

In  tireless  march  a  thorny  way; 
Some  struggle  on  where  some  have  fled ; 

Some  seek  where  others  shun  the  fray. 

Some  swords  rust  where  others  clash, 
Some  fall  back  where  others  move  on, 

Some  flags  furl  where  others  flash, 
Until  the  battle  has  been  won. 
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Some  sleep  on  while  others  keep 

The  vigils  of  the  true  and  brave ; 
They  will  not  rest  till  roses  creep 

Around  their  names  above  a  grave. 

Father  Ryan. 


WHY  DIDN'T  YOU  SPEAK? 

We  don't  want  sentimentalists  or  hypocrites  butting  in.  But 
fop  honest  sympathy,  for  kindly  encouragement,  the  need  is  ever 
lasting. 

TT7"HEN  the  pain  of  bitter  bereavement 
VV    Has  filled  another  with  grief, 
You  wished  that  a  portion  of  comfort 

Might  bring  him  needed  relief, 
But  never  a  word  did  you  utter 

To  lighten  the  sky  that  was  bleak. 
It  was  well  enough  that  you  pitied, 

But,  brother,  why  didn't  you  speak  ? 

You  have  seen  the  giddy  and  thoughtless 

Ensnared  by  the  things  that  must  blight; 
You  have  feared  lest  the  footsteps  unwary 

Take  hold  on  the  portals  of  night. 
You  counted  the  risk  he  was  taking, 

Too  costly  for  one  that  was  weak. 
You  were  conscious  of  all  of  his  danger, 

But,  brother,  why  didn't  you  speak? 

You  have  thought  of  some  friend  who  has  helped  you 

Along  your  pathway  thus  far. 
You  know  that,  because  of  his  kindness, 

Today  you're  the  man  that  you  are. 
The  tenderest  feelings  have  stirred  you, 

And  teardrops  have  moistened  your  cheek 
As  you  thought  of  all  that  you  owed  him, 

But,  brother,  why  didn't  you  speak? 

Mattie  M.  Boteler. 
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GETTING  SET 

Jt  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  a  harder  bump  than  we  get. , 

WHEN  morning  brings  the  end  of  sleep 
I  say,  "This  is  my  toughest  day — 
I'll  find  the  shadows  dark  and  deep, 
With  raw  Fate  on  the  right  of  way/3 
So  when  Misfortune  stops  and  hails 
I  do  not  meet  him  with  a  curse ; 
I'm  propped  against  the  roughest  gales, 
Since  I  had  figured  something  worse, 

I  underwrite  the  loudest  crash 
That  may  befall  the  erring  soul, 
And  if  by  chance  things  go  to  smash, 
I've  been  in  training  for  the  role. 
But  if  my  path  escapes  the  muck 
And  I  come  on  a  kinder  fate, 
Or  get  an  even  break  in  luck 
I  say,  "What,  ho  i     But  this  is  great !" 

It's  all  in  how  the  mind  is  set, 
And  so  it's  well  enough  to  know 
Most  days  are  rainy,  dark  and  wet 
Or  wind-swept,  with  a  hint  of  snow; 
And  if  by  chance  the  sun  breaks  through 
To  dance  among  the  fading  vines 
From  just  one  narrow  slit  of  blue, 
It's  all  the  brighter  when  it  shines. 

Grantland  Rice. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From   "The    Sportlight." 


HAPPINESS 

IF  happiness  has  not  her  seat 
And  center  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,   or  rich,   or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest. 

Robert  Burns. 
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A  VISIT  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS 

Some  people  inveigh  against  the  orgies  of  spending,  the  riots 
of  sentimentality,  we  indulge  in  at  Christmas.  In  very  large 
degree  they  are  right.  But  who  would  wipe  the  day  off  the 
calendar  altogether,  blot  out  the  one  season  when  jollity  and 
good-will  and  the  spirit  of  innocence — childish  innocence  if  you 
will — are  well-nigh  universal? 

"  I  AWAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through 

JL    the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse ; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there ; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads ; 
And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap, 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap, 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters,  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 
Gave  the  luster  of  mid-day  to  objects  below, 
When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 
But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name : 
"Now,  Dasher!  now  Dancer!  now  Prancer  and  Vixen! 
On,  Comet  I  on  Cupid;  on  Donder  and  Blitz  en! 
To  the  top  of  the  porch !    To  the  top  of  the  wall ! 
Now,  dash  away !    Dash  away  1    Dash  away  all I" 
As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly, 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky ; 
So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew, 
With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas,  too. 
And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 
As  I  drew  in  my  head  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 
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He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot ; 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  fhing  on  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes — how  they  twinkled! — his  dimples  how  merry! 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry! 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 

And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow ; 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 

And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath ; 

He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly, 

That  shook  when  he  laughed  like  a  bowlful  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf, 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself ; 

A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread ; 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 

And  filled  all  the  stockings ;  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 

And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose ; 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

"Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good  night/' 

Clement  Clarke  Moore. 


IF  YOU  WERE 

"The  hand  of  little  employment,"  says  Shakespeare,  "hath  the 
daintier  sense."  If  we  ply  ourselves  in  service  to  others,  we 
shall  have  less  leisure  to  notice  whether  they  are  serving  us. 

IF  you  were  busy  being  kind, 
Before  you  knew  it,  you  would  find 
You'd  soon  forget  to  think  'twas  true 
That  some  one  was  unkind  to  you. 

If  you  were  busy  being  glad, 
And  cheering  people  who  are  sad, 
Although  your  heart  might  ache  a  bit, 
You'd  soon  forget  to  notice  it. 
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If  you  were  busy  being  good, 
And  doing  just  the  best  you  could, 
You'd  not  have  time  to  blame  some  man 
Who's  doing  just  the  best  he  can. 

If  you  were  busy  being  right, 
You'd  find  yourself  too  busy  quite 
To  criticize  your  neighbor  long 
Because  he's  busy  being  wrong. 

Anonymous. 


A  GOOD  WORLD  AFTER  ALL 

Life  has  its  frets,  its  betrayals,  its  futilities.  But  the  com 
pensations  overbalance  them.  If  we  cast  the  account  truly,  we 
should  be  like  the  negro  bridegroom  who,  upon  asking  the 
minister  his  fee,  was  told  he  might  pay  whatever  it  was  worth 
to  him.  He  turned  upon  his  bride  a  look  of  ecstatic  appraisal. 
"You'se  ruined  me  fph  life,  rev'und,"  was  his  answer;  "you'se 
sho*  ruined  me  foh  life." 

THOUGH  sharp  may  be  our  trouble, 
The  joys  are  more  than  double; 
The  brave  surpass  the  cowards, 

And  the  leal  are  like  a  wall 
'To  guard  their   dearest  ever, 
To  fail  the  feeblest  never — 

And  somehow  this  old  world  remains 
A  bright  world  after  all. 

There's  always  love  that's  caring, 
And  shielding  and  forbearing, 

Dear  woman's  love  to  hold  us  close 

And  keep  our  hearts  in  thrall; 
There's  home  to  share  together, 
In  calm  or  stormy  weather, 

And  while  the  hearth-flame  burns  it  is 
A  good  world  after  all. 

The  lisp  of  children's  voices, 
The  chance  of  happy  choices, 


The  bugle  sound  of  hope  and  faith 
Through  fogs  and  mists  that  call; 
The  Heaven  that  stretches  o'er  us, 
The  better  days  before  us, 

They  all  combine  to  make  this  earth 
A  good  world  after  all. 

We  take  our  share  of  f  retting, 
Of  grieving  and  forgetting; 

The  paths  are  often  rough  and  steep, 

And  heedless  feet  may  fall ; 
But  yet  the  days  are  cheery, 
And  night  brings  rest  when  weary, 
And  somehow  this  old  planet  is 
A  good  world,  after  all. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


THE  LESSON 

Today's  ill  may  mean  greater  good  tomorrow.  Or  it  may  have 
its  hopeful  side  now.  "If  you  disobey  me  again,"  cried  an  ex 
asperated  mother,  "I'll  spank  you  right  here  on  the  street." 
"Mama,"  asked  Johnnie,  "where  would  you  sit?" 

NOT  every  day  can  wear  the  charm 
Of  sunbeam's  smile  and  cheery  air, 
Nor  every  life  know  naught  of  harm, 
Or  sorrow's  cross  of  care. 

'But  every  day  that  comes  with  rain 
Means  brighter  sunny  days  to  be; 

And  every  life  with  hours  of  pain 
Joy's  happier  hours  will  see. 

This  truth  the  years  would  have  us  learn : 

By  sorrow,  joy  is  sweeter  made ; 
Where  fairest  roses  glow  and  burn, 

The  rain's  soft  lips  were  laid ! 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 
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THE  CHOICE 

A  truism  of  which  we  should  constantly  remind  ourselves  is 
that  position  and  possession  and  the  trappings  of  triumph  do  not 
bring  happiness.  Happiness  springs  from  within.  If  we  lack  it, 
we  need  not  envy  other  people  their  external  good  fortune;  for 
this  does  not  entice  happiness  to  them,  but  is  often  a  barrier  to 
repel  it 

THROUGH  the  rich  man's  window 

Joy  passed  one  day ; 
He  passed  the  scholar's  alcove 
Though  bidden  there  to  stay. 

He  brushed  the  cheek  of  beauty 

Then  rested — foolish  Joy — 
Beneath  the  ragged  jacket 

Of  a  little  beggar  boy. 

Mary  Frances  Butts. 


'TIS  YOU,  MY  FRIEND 

The  story  is  told  of  William  H.  Taft  that  in  his  young,  but 
even  then  corpulent,  days  he  once  found  himself  in  a  small  town 
whence  he  could  not  get  back  to  the  city  as  soon  as  he  wished 
unless  the  through  express  could  be  stopped.  He  wired  the 
conductor,  "Will  you  stop  No.  7  for  a  large  party?"  The  answer 
was  affirmative  and  the  subsequent  comments  of  the  conductor 
were  vigorous,  but  Taft  reached'  the  city  in  chuckling  triumph. 
All  through  life  are  occasions — occasions  of  need,  occasions  for 
service — when  -a  man  should  vote  himself  a  large  party. 

/  |  AHE  world  is  waiting  for  somebody, 

A     Waiting  and  watching  today; 
Somebody  to  lift  and  strengthen, 
Somebody  to  shield  and  stay. 
Do  you  thoughtfully  question,   "Who?" 
'Tis  you,  my  friend,  'tis  you. 

The  world  is  waiting  for  somebody, 

The  sad  world,  bleak  and  cold, 
When  wan- faced  children  are  watching 

For  hope  in  the  eyes  of  the  old. 
Do  you  wond'ring  question,  "Who  ?" 
'Tis  you,  my  friend,  'tis  you, 
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The  world  is  waiting  for  somebody, 

And  has  been  years  on  years ; 
Somebody  to  soften  its  sorrows, 

Somebody  to  heed  its  tears. 
Then,  doubting,  question  no  longer,  "Who?" 
For,  oh,  my  friend,  'tis  you ! 

Anonymous. 


MARY  HAD  A  CACTUS  PLANT 

The  interfering  boy  brother,  like  the  poor,  is  always  with 
But  he's  not  exactly  the  point  to  this  poem. 

MARY  had  a  cactus  plant 
So  modestly  it  grew, 
Shooting  its  little  fibers  out 
It  lived  upon  the  dew. 

Her  little  brother  often  heard 

Her  say  it  lived  on  air, 
And  so  he  pulled  it  up  one  day 

And  placed  it  in  a  chair. 

Placed  it  in  a  chair  he  did, 

Then  laughed  with  ghoulish  glee — 

Placed  it  in  the  old  arm-chair 
Under  the  trysting  tree. 

Nor  thought  of  Mary's  lover, 
Who  called  each  night  to  woo, 

Or  even  dreamed  they'd  take  a  stroll, 
As  lovers  often  do. 

The  eve  drew  on.     The  lover  came, 

They  sought  the  trysting  tree. 
Where  has  the  little  cactus  gone? 

The  lover — where  is  he  ? 

Ben  King. 

From  "Ben  King's  Verse," 

Copyright,  1894,  by  Asenath  Bell  King. 

Foroes  &  Co. 
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THE  PEAR  TREE 

How  bracing  to  our  souls  is  the  knowledge  that  out  of  squalot 
and  homeliness  sheer  beauty  may  arise!  It  is  so  usual  a  thing 
that  all  of  us  have  seen  it,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  supreme  miracles 
of  existence. 

IN  this  squalid,  dirty  dooryard, 
Where  the  chickens  scratch  and  run, 
White,  incredible,  the  pear  tree 

Stands  apart  and  takes  the  sun, 
Mindful  of  the  eyes  upon  it, 

Vain  of  its  new  holiness, 
Like  the  waste-man's  little  daughter 
In  her  first  communion  dress. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Mttlay. 

Copyright,   1919,  by  the  Author. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


THE  DUEL 

For  fierceness  there  are  few  rivals  to  the  domestic  tiff. 


gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
J_     Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat; 
'Twas  half  -past  twelve,  and  (what  do  you  think!) 
Nor  one  nor  t'other  had  slept  a  wink  ! 

The  old  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate 
Appeared  to  know  as  sure  as  fate 
There  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  spat. 
(I  wasn't  there;  I  simply  state 
What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plate!) 

The  gingham  dog  went  "Bow-wow-wow  !" 
And  the  calico  cat  replied  "Mee-ow  !" 
The  air  was  littered,  an  hour  or  so, 
With  bits  of  gingham  and  calico, 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney-place 
Up  with  its  hands  before  its  face, 
For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row  ! 
(Now  mind:  I3  in  only  telling  you 
What  the  old  Dutch  clack  declares  is  true!) 
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The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue, 
And  wailed,  "Oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  do!" 
But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
tWallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that, 
Employing  every  tooth  and  claw 
In  the  awfullest  way  you  ever  saw — 
And,  oh,  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew ! 
(Don't  fancy  I  exaggerate — 
/  got  my  news  from  the  Chinese  plate.) 

Next  morning,  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of  dog  or  cat; 
And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away ! 
But  the  truth  about  the  cat  and  pup 
Is  this :  they  ate  each  other  up ! 
Now  what  do  you  really  think  of  that ! 
(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so, 
And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.} 

lugene  Field. 

From  "Poems  of  Eugene  Field/* 
Copyright,  1910,  by  Julia  S.  Field. 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons, 


THE  JOY  OF  PRETENCE 

The  quality  of  a  thing  is  determined,  not  by  what  it  is,  but  by 
the  glasses  through  which  we  view  it.  A  farmer  had  listed  his 
land  with  a  real  estate  agent.  The  latter  wrote  a  glowing  adver 
tisement  of  the  property  and  read  this  aloud  for  the  farmer's 
approval.  "Let  me  hear  the  thing  again."  The  agent  read  it  a 
second  time.  "I  don't  believe  I  want  to  sell.  That's  the  kind  of 
place  I've  been  looking  for  all  my  life,  and  I  didn't  know  I  had  it 
until  you  described  it  for  me." 

LET'S  dream  like  the  child  in  its  playing ; 
Let's  make  us  a  sky  and  a  sea, 
Let's  change  the  things  round  us  by  saying, 

They're  things  as  we  wish  them  to  be. 
And  if  there  is  sadness  or  sorrow, 
Let's  dream  till  we  charm  it  away, 
Let's  learn  from  the  children  and  borrow 
A  saying  from  childhood:     "Let's  play/' 
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Let's  play  that  the  world's  full  of  beauty ; 

Let's  play  there  are  roses  in  bloom; 
Let's  play  there  is  pleasure  in  duty, 

And  light  where  we  thought  there  was  gloom. 
Let's  play  that  this  heart  with  its  sorrow 

Is  bidden  be  joyous  and  glad; 
Let's  play  that  we'll  find  on  the  morrow 

The  joys  that  we  never  have  had. 

Let's  play  we  have  done  with  repining, 

Let's  play  that  our  longings  are  still ; 
Let's  play  that  the  sunlight  is  shining 

To  gild  the  green  slope  on  the  hill. 
Let's  play  there  are  birds  blithely  flinging 

Their  songs  of  delight  to  the  air; 
Let's  play  that  the  world's  full  of  singing, 

Let's  play  there  is  love  everywhere. 

James  IV.  Foley. 

WHEN  THINGS  GO  WRONG 

When  we  are  sick,  it  is  comforting  to  remember  that  there  is 
health  in  the  world.  When  we  are  menaced,  it  is  soothing  to  know 
that  some  things  are  untouched  by  peril.  "Captain/'  asked  an 
agitated  passenger,  "what  would  be  the  result  if  our  ship  col- 
lided  in  this  fog  with  an  iceberg?"  "The  iceberg  would  move 
along  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened."  "Thank  goodness,  I'm  so 
relieved." 

I   COUNT  it  best,  when  things  go  wrong, 
To  hum  a  tune  and  sing  a  song ; 
A  heavy  heart  means  sure  defeat, 
But  joy  is  victory  replete. 

If  skies  are  cloudy,  count  the  gain, 

New  life  depends  upon  the  rain; 

The  cuckoo  carols  loud  and  long 

When   clouds  hang  low  and  things  go  wrong. 

When  things  go  wrong,  remember  then 
The  happy  heart  has  strength  of  ten ; 
Forget  the  sorrow,  sing  a  song — 
It  makes  all  right  when  things  seem  wrong. 

Charles  Henry  Chesley. 
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VI  ET  ARMIS 

The  Latin  phrase  of  this  title  means  "by  force  and  arms"; 
that  is,  "by  main  strength  and  courage."  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
in  the  following  quatrain,  represents  the  bull-dog  as  a  type  of 
both  strength  and  courage: 

Stick  to  your  aim;  the  mongrel's  hold  will  slip, 
But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bull-dog's  grip. 
Small  though  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. 

IS  an  ancient  Roman  proverb: 

"Whoso  braveth  desperate  odds 
Wins  the  potent  stars  to  aid  him 
And  the  favor  of  the  gods !" 

Every  brave  and  strong  endeavor 

Helps  heroic  souls  to  rise 
Unto  higher  heights  of  triumph — 

Nearer  to  the  smiling  skies. 

Life  is  but  a  broad  arena — 

But  a  mighty  contest-ring, 
And  the  struggle,  to  the  victor, 

Doth  a  glorious  guerdon  bring. 

Be  the  prize  you  seek,  my  brother, 

Where  the  battle-banners  flame, 
Knowledge,  wisdom,  hand  of  woman, 

Power  or  station,  wealth  or  fame, 

Be  the  first  to  join  the  onset, 

Though  you  traverse  flood  and  fire; 

Smite,    relentless,    every    foeman 
That  would  foil  your  heart's  desire. 

Knightly  faith  and  Roman  courage 

Live,  and  hold  the  vantage  still ; 
Valor  wins  the  victor's  garland — 

You  can  conquer  if  you  will ! 

Andrew  Downing. 
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THE  YARN  OF  THE  "NANCY  BELL" 

In  the  spinner  of  this  yarn  was  a  variety  of  personalities  which 
reminds  us  of  the  little  girl's  bewilderment  as  to  the  lacteal  equip 
ment  of  cattle.  "How  many  kinds  of  milk  are  there?"  the  child 
asked  her  mother.  "I  hardly  know,  dear.  There's  sweet,  sour, 
Grade  A,  raw,  skimmed,  certified,  pasteurized,  maybe  others. 
Why  do  you  ask?"  "I'm  drawing  a  picture  of  a  cow,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  how  many  faucets  to  put  on." 

i  rTn  WAS  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast 

JL     From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 
That  I  found  alone,  on  a  piece  of  stone, 
An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long, 

And  weedy  and  long  was  he; 
And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore  recite, 

In  a  singular  minor  key: 

"Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid, 
For  I  couldn't  help  thinking  the  man  had  been  drinking, 

And  so  I  simply  said : 

"Oh,  elderly  man,  it's  little  I  know 

Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea, 
And  I'll  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 

However  you  can  be 

"At  once  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig/' 

Then  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  which 
Is  a  trick  all  seamen  larn, 
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And  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  quid, 
He  spun  this  painful  yarn: 

"  'Twas  in  the  good  ship  Nancy  Bell 

That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  Sea, 
And  there  on  a  reef  we  come  to  grief, 

Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

"And  pretty  nigh  all  o'  the  crew  was  drowned 

(There  was  seventy-seven  o'  soul), 
And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy's  men 

Said  'Here!'  to  the  muster-roll. 

"There  was  me,  and  the  cook,  and  the  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  the  bo'sun  tight  and  a  midshipmite 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"For  a  month  we'd  neither  wittles  nor  drink 

Till  a-hungry  we  did  feel, 
So  we  drawed  a  lot,  and,  according  shot 

The  captain  for  our  meal. 

"The  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy's  mate, 

And  a  delicate  dish  he  made; 
Then  our  appetite  with  the  midshipmite 

We  seven  survivors  stayed. 

"And  then  we  murdered  the  bo'sun  tight, 

And  he  much  resembled  pig; 
Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  me, 

On  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left, 

And  the  delicate  question,  'Which 
Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle?'  arose, 

And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich, 

"For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother,  I  did, 

And  the  cook  he  worshipped  me; 
But  we'd  both  be  blowed  if  we'd  either  be  stowed 

In  the  other  chap's  hold,  you  see. 
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ft  Til  be  eat  if  you  dines  off  me/  says  Tom.. 

'Yes,  that/  says  I,  'you'll  be, — 
I'm  boiled  if  I  die,  my  friend'  quoth  I ; 

And  'Exactly  so/  quoth  he. 

"Says  he:     'Dear  James  to  murder  me 

Were  a   foolish  thing  to  do, 
For  don't  you  see  that  you  can't  cook  me, 

While  I  can — and  .will — cook  youf 

"So  he  boils  the  water,  and  takes  the  salt 

And  the  pepper  in  portions   true 
(Which  he  never  forgot),  and  some  chopped  shalot, 

And  some  sage  and  parsley  too. 

"  'Come  here/  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride, 

Which  his  smiling  features  tell, 
''Twill  soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see 

How  extremely  nice  you'll  smell/ 

"And  he  stirred  it  round  and  round  and  round 

And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth; 
When  I  ups  with  his  heels,  and  smothers  his  squeals 

In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth. 

"And  I  eat  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less, 

And — as  I  eating  be 
The  last  of  his  chops,  why,  I  almost  drops, 

For  a  wessel  in  sight  I  see. 

• 
"And  I  never  larf,  and  I  never  smile, 

And  I  never  lark  nor  play; 
But  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 

I  have — which  is  to  say : 

"Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig!" 

William  5.  Gilbert. 
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SING  IT  TODAY 

The  mere  appearance,  without  the  substance,  of  some  quality — 
as  wisdom,  heroism,,  or  hopefulness — may  afford  encouragement. 
A  street  car  conductor  was  calling  the  names  of  the  cross  streets. 
"Adams,"  he  sang  out.  A  passenger  arose  and  left  the  car. 
"Harrison,"  he  shouted.  Another  passenger  departed.  "Greeley." 
A  third  passenger  made  his  exit.  At  this  juncture  a  man  arose 
and  lurched  to  the  rear  platform.  "You're  the  best  conductor  I 
ever  saw,"  he  said  admiringly.  "You  know  the  names  of  all  the 
people  who  ride  on  your  car,  and  you  can  tell  each  one  when  it's 
time  for  him  to  get  off." 

IS  there  a  song — a  brave  song  in  your  heart — 
Song  of  a  soul  yet  undaunted  by  fear, 
Buffeted  sorely,  but  cowering  not, 

Yielding  no  ground  tho  defeat  seemeth  near  ? 

Sing  it  today. 

(Someone  is  fighting  with  strength  nearly  gone — 
Someone  needs  courage  to  still  "carry  on.") 
Sing  it  today. 

Is  there  a  song  o£  real  love  in  your  heart — 
Love  for  the  brother  who  toils  at  your  side. 
Love  that  will  help  him  to  carry  his  load, 
Kindness  and  patience  and  sympathy  wide  ? 

Sing  it  today. 

(Someone  waits  vainly  for  kind  words  unsaid — 
Someone  needs  love  as  the  hungry  need  bread.) 
Sing  it  today. 

Is  there  a  song  of  high  faith  in  your  heart — 

Faith  that  endures  through  the  gloom  of  the  night; 
Faith  that  sustains  when  all  other  things  fail, 
Whispering  ever,  "The  end  will  be  right"? 

Sing  it  today. 

(Someone  is  lost  in  the  night  of  despair — 
Lost  for  the  gleam  of  that  faith  you  might  share.) 
Sing  it  today. 

B.  Y.  Williams. 

Motion  Picture  Classic. 
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I  REMEMBER,!  REMEMBER 

All  of  us  treasure  the  memory  of  our  childhood.  True,  the 
years  have  taught  us  many  things  since.  But  the  things  have  not 
always  been  such  as  we  wanted  to  learn.  We  are  like  the  Irish 
man  who  was  discharged  by  a  coal  dealer.  "You're  too  thick 
headed  to  learn  anything,"  the  dealer  complained.  "Faith,  and 
I've  learned  wan  thing  since  I've  been  drivin'  f^r  ye."  "What's 
that?"  "That  siventeen  hundred  pounds  make  a  ton." 

I  REMEMBER,  I  remember, 
The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn : 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day; 

But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  roses,  red  and  white ; 
The  violets  and  the  lily-cups, 

Those  flowers  made  of  light! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday, — 

The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing; 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing : 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky : 


It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Thomas  Hood. 


BALLADE  OF  RICHES 

There  is  nothing  like  being  contented  with  what  you  have.  A 
much-traveled  man  told  how  he  had  kissed  the  maidens  of 
America,  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  of  the  South  Seas,  of  far  Japan. 
"But,"  he  concluded,  "I  have  found  that  to  kiss  my  wife  is  best 
of  all."  "By  Jove,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  listeners,  "you're  right." 

WHAT  care  I  for  the  treasure  isles 
Enskyed  where  purple  oceans  are? 
I  have  the  sunlight's  golden  smiles ; 
I  have  the  silvery  gleam  of  star; 
Daily  beside  the  pasture  bar 
The  daisies  flash  me  radiance  free — 

Poets  are  rich,  or  near  or  far, 
For  wealth  abides  with  poverty  1 

Roses  have  I  for  daily  bread : 

Why  should  I  crave  a  richer  fare? 
Who  eats  of  beauty,  he  is  fed; 

Who  drinks  a  draught  of  sweet  pure  air, 

He  has  wine  of  a  vintage  rare. 
Yea,  naught  have  I  but  youth  and  glee, 

Yet  always  I  have  joy  to  spare — 
For  wealth  abides  with  poverty ! 

Science  shines  like  moon  on  the  mind ; 

The  soul  is  thrall  to  starry  art; 
I  covet  not  their  cold  unkind 

Splendor  of  death  in  whole  or  part. 

I  have  love  in  a  true,  pure  heart, 
And  nevermore  on  land  or  sea 

Can  summer  from  my  life  depart — 
For  wealth  abides  with  poverty  1 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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SHADOW 

Most  of  the  time  we  see  life  sanely,  see  it  in  just  perspective. 
But  now  and  then  we  must  pass  through  the  ^  doldrums,  and  in 
such  seasons  the  world  looks  queer.  At}  experience  of  this  kind 
is  like  that  of  a  much  traveled  negro  who  declared  to  some 
friends  that  if  the  initials  for  any  railroad  were  given,  he  could 
pronounce  the  full  title.  In  several  trials  he  made  good  his 
boast— S.  P.  stood  for  Southern  Pacific,  N.  Y.  C.  stood  for  New 
York  Central,  C,  &  O.  stood  for  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  But  at 
last  somebody  sang  out,  "C.,  B.,  &  Q.,"  and  the  dusky  Ulysses 
was  puzzled.  Only  for  a  moment,  however.  "Chicago,  Boston, 
and  Cuby,"  quoth  he. 

THE  day  has  been  vague,  and  the  sky  has  been  bleak, 
Affairs  have  gone  backward  the  whole  day  long; 
My  friends  as  I  meet  them  will  scarcely  speak, 
And  vainly  the  things  I  have  lost  I  seek. 

I  am  weary  and  sad — and  the  world  is  wrong. 

The  morrow  has  come,  and  the  sky  has  grown  clear, 

The  world  appears  righted,  and  rings  with  song; 
My  friends  as  I  meet  them  have  words  of  cheer, 
The  things  that  I  thought  I  had  lost  reappear, 

And  the  work  pushes  forward  the  whole  day  long. 

As  the  strings  of  a  harp,  standing  side  by  side, 

Are  the  days  of  sadness  and  days  of  song; 
The  sunshine  and  shadows  are  ever  allied, 
But  the  shadows  will  fade,  and  the  sunshine  bide, 
Though  today  may  be  dim,  and  the  world  go  wrong. 

Eugene  F.  Ware. 


THE  GRIN  CURE 

Without  conscience,  without  remorse  for  shortcomings  we 
should  be  hardly  better  than  brutes.  But  to  these  stern  monitors 
we  may  add  another  agency  of  rescue — laughter. 

NO  man,  however  good,  but  may 
To  impulse  wrong  fall  prey, 
His  truest  self  betray. 
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Forthwith  his  conscience  and  his  sense 
Of  guilt,  with  vehemence1 
Scourge  him  for  his  offence 

Until  his  soul  feels  so  awry, 
So  stricken,  he  is  nigh 
Of  morbidness  to  die. 

Cries  humor  r  "Wherefore  such  ado  ? 
The  remedy  I  brew 
Will  warm  you  through  and  through." 

With  waggery,  with  elvish  quirk 
It,  chuckling,  falls  to  work 
And  drives  from  him  the  murk. 

More  wholesomely  he  then  can  chart 
His  nature.     In  his  heart, 
He  knows,  good  has  its  part. 

Remorse  and  conscience  are  but  half 
Of  rectitude's  sure  staff. 
Thank  God  that  men  can  laugh  1 

St.  Clair  Adams. 


THE  RAINY  DAY 

Some  grief,  some  misery  is  the  portion  of  us  all.  But  should 
we  ask  for  ourselves  that  unbroken  happiness  which  can  never 
be  the  lot  of  our  fellows?  Or  should  we  rejoice  rather  and  find 
a  grim,  comfort^in  bearing  our  share  of  the  sorrow  which  is  a 
part  of  humankind's  heritage? 

THE  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  moldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 


My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart  1  and  cease  repining  ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


RECIPE  FOR  A  SUNNY  HQUR 

Most  of  us  can  prescribe  for  the  other  fellow's  happiness.  But 
some  of  us  are  chary  about  taking  the  medicine  ourselves. 
"When  I  was  a  child,"  an  adult  soft-soaped  a  youthful  auditor, 
"I  trained  myself  to  eat  the  burnt  bread  as  well  as  the  unburnt." 
"Did  you  teach  yourself  to  like  it?"  "Yes,  very  much  indeed." 
"Then  you  can  have  mine." 

HOW  do  you  make  a  Sunny  Hour? 
Just  take  some  right  good  will, 
Some  love,  some  trust,  and  faith  as  well, 

Enough  to  fairly  fill 
A  good-sized  heart — and  you  will  find 

There's  still  some  room  to  spare 
For  impulse,  which  will  prompt  kind  words 
And  actions,  here  and  there. 

Mix  all  together  with  a  smile 

That's  spiced  with  willingness, 
And  daily  use  of  this,  my  friend, 

Will  help  you  to  confess 
That  wheresoever  you  may  seek, 

You'll  find  no  recipe 
Like  this  to  make  a  Sunny  Hour, 

Wherever  you  may  be. 

Mary  D.  Brine. 
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THE  SALUTATION  OF  DAWN 

The  coming  of  dawn,  the  arrival  of  a  new  day  of  possibilities 
unlimited,  is  an  event  which  has  been  hailed  the  world  over  and 
always  has  been.  The  following  tribute  to  it  is  embodied  in  the 
oldest  of  languages,  ^  Sanskrit,  and  came  from  one  of  the  most 
distant  of  lands,  India. 

LISTEN  to  the  Exhortation  of  the  Dawn! 
Look  to  this  Day ! 

For  it  is  Life,  the  very  Life  of  Life. 
In  its  brief  course  He  all  the 
Verities  and  Realities  of  your  Existence; 

The  Bliss  of  Growth, 

The  Glory  of  Action, 

The  Splendor  of  Beauty; 
For  Yesterday  is  but  a  Dream, 
And  Tomorrow  is  only  a  Vision ; 
But  Today  well  lived  makes  every 
Yesterday  a  Dream  of  Happiness,  and  every 
Tomorrow  a  Vision  of  Hope. 
Look  well  therefore  to  this  Day ! 
Such  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn. 

From  the  Sanskrit. 


THE  BAREFOOT  BOY 

The  happy  man  is  he  who  has  kept  alive  something  of  boy 
hood's  spirit,  who  has  within  him  that  which  is  genuine  and 
fresh  and  akin  to  elemental  things. 

BLESSINGS  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 
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I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy ! 
Prince  thou  art, — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride ! 
Barefoot,  trudging1  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye,  — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy : 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy! 

Oh  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well ; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine. 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine  ; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans  ! 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy, — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy ! 

Oh  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
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Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 
I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees, 
Apples  of  Hesperides! 
Still  as  my  horizon  grew, 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too ; 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy ! 

Oh  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread ; 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude ! 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  f rogs*  orchestra ; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire, 
I  was  monarch :  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy ! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can ! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 


Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

OLD  GRIMES 

This  poem,  whether  read  or  sung,  has  for  years  been  E.  favorite. 
Its  humor  is  based  upon  irrelevancy,  upon  combining'  in  most 
of  the  stanzas  a  statement  about  moral  qualities  and  a  statement 
about  clothes.  Readers  like  the  combination,  just  as  Johnnie  was 
pleased  when  he  observed  at  the  store  a  pair  of  trousers  marked: 
"These  pants  can't  be  beat/' 

OLD  Grimes  is  dead;  that  good  old  man 
We  never  shall  see  more : 
He  used  to  wear  a  long  black  coat 
All  buttoned  down  before. 

His  heart  was  open  as  the  day, 

His  feelings  all  were  true; 
His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  gray — 

He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene'er  he  heard  the  voice  of  pain, 

His  breast  with  pity  burned; 
The  large,  round  head  upon  his  cane 

From  ivory  was  turned. 

Kind  words  he  ever  had  for  all; 
He  knew  no  base  design: 
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His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small, 
His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  lived  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 

In  friendship  he  was  true; 
His  coat  had  pocket-holes  behind, 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharmed,  the  sin  which  earth  pollutes 

He  passed  securely  o'er, 
And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

But  good  old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest, 

Nor  fears  misfortune's   frown: 
He  wore  a  double-breasted  vest — 

The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find, 

And  pay  it  its  desert: 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind, 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse — 

Was  sociable  and  gay : 
He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  shoes, 

And  changed  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gaze, 

He  did  not  bring  to  view, 
Nor  made  a  noise,  town-meeting  days, 

As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 

In  trust  to  fortune's  chances 
But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares, 

His  peaceful  moments  ran ; 
And  everybody  said  he  was 

A  fine  old    gentleman. 

Albert  G  or  I  on  Greene* 
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MENDING  WALL 

This  poem  represents  the  force  of  custom,  of  tradition.  We 
think  a  thing  right  simply  because  it  has  always  existed.  We  do 
a  thing  because  our  predecessors  have  done  it  before  us.  Such 
an  attitude  may  at  times  save  us  from  difficulties,  from  friction. 
But  it  sets  needless  bounds  and  wastes  much  energy  in  lives  that 
should  be  rational. 

SOMETHING  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
That  sends  the  frozen-ground-swell  under  it, 
And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun; 
And  makes  gaps  even  two  can  pass  abreast. 
The  work  of  hunters  is  another  thing  : 
I  have  come  after  them  and  made  repair 
Where  they  have  left  not  one  stone  on  a  stone, 
But  they  would  have  the  rabbit  out  of  hiding, 
To  please  the  yelping  dogs.     The  gaps  I  mean, 
No  one  has  seen  them  made  or  heard  them  made,\ 
But  at  spring  mending-time  we  find  them  there. 
I  let  my  neighbor  know  beyond  the  hill; 
And  on  a  day  we  meet  to  walk  the  line 
And  set  the  wall  between  us  once  again. 
We  keep  the  wall  between  us  as  we  go. 
To  each  the  boulders  that  have  fallen  to  each. 
And  some  are  loaves  and  some  so  nearly  balls 
We  have  to  use  a  spell  to  make  them  balance : 
"Stay  where  you  are  until  our  backs  are  turned!" 
We  wear  our  fingers  rough  with  handling  them. 
Oh,  just  another  kind  of  out-door  game, 
One  on  a  side.     It  comes  to  little  more : 
There  where  it  is  we  do  not  need  the  wall : 
He  is  all  pine  and  I  am  apple  orchard. 
My  apple  trees  will  never  get  across 
And  eat  the  cones  under  his  pines,  I  tell  him. 
He  only  says,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 
Spring  is  the  mischief  in  me,  and  I  wonder 
If  I  could  put  a  notion  in  his  head: 
ffWhy  do  they  make  good  neighbors?    Isn't  it 
Where  there  are  cows?     But  here  there  are  no  cows. 
Before  I  built  a  wall  Fd  ask  to  know 
What  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out, 
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And  to  whom  I  was  like  to  give  offence. 
Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
That  wants  it  down."     I  could  say  "Elves"  to  him, 
But  it's  not  elves  exactly,  and  I'd  rather 
He  said  it  for  himself.     I  see  him  there 
Bringing  a  stone  grasped  firmly  by  the  top 
In  each  hand,  like  an  old-stone  savage  armed. 
He  moves  in  darkness  as  it  seems  to  me, 
Not  of  woods  only  and  the  shade  of  trees. 
He  will  not  go  behind  his  father's  saying, 
And  he  likes  having  thought  of  it  so  well 
He  says  again,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 

Robert  Frost. 

From  "North  of  Boston/* 
Copyright,   ipi4> 
Henry  Holt  and   Co. 


GREEN  GRASS  UNDER  THE  SNOW 

Alpine  travelers  are  astonished  and  delighted  to  see  millions  of 
flowers,  especially  crocuses,  blooming  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
snowbanks. 

^  |  AHE  work  of  the  sun  is  slow, 
JL     But  as  sure  as  heaven,  we  know; 

So  we'll  not  forget, 

When  the  skies  are  wet, 
There's  green  grass  under  the  snow. 

When  the  winds  of  winter  blow, 
Wailing  like  voices  of  woe, 

There  are  April  showers, 

And  buds  and  flowers, 
And  green  grass  under  the  snow. 

We  find  that  it's  ever  so 
In  this  life's  uneven  flow ; 

We've  only  to  wait, 

In  the  face  of  fate, 
For  the  green  grass  under  the  snow. 

Annie  A.  Preston* 
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THREE  DAYS 

The  poet  applies  the  well-known  words  of   Tennyson  to  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

SO  much  to  do :  so  little  done ! 
Ah !  yesternight  I  saw  the  sun 
Sink  beamless  down  the  vaulted  gray, — 
The  ghastly  ghost  of  YESTERDAY. 

So  little  done :  so  much  to  do ! 
Each  morning  breaks  on  conflicts  new; 
But  eager,  brave,  I'll  join  the  fray, 
And  fight  the  battle  of  TODAY. 

So  much  to  do :  so  little  done ! 
But  when  it's  o'er, — the  victory  won, — 
Oh!  then,  my  soul,  this  strife  and  sorrow 
Will  end  in  that  great,  glad  TOMORROW. 

James  Robert  Gihnore. 


KEEP  THE  GLAD  FLAG  FLYING 

"There  is  no  mystery  in  business  success,"  says  John  D.  Rocke 
feller.  "If  you  do  each  day's  task  successfully,  stay  faithfully 
within  the  natural  operations  of  commercial  law,  and  keep  your 
head  clear,  you  will  come  out  all  right." 

TT  THEN  you  get  hard  knocks  and  buffets — 
VV    As  in  life  you're  bound  to  do — 
Don't  give  in,  nor  whine  and  murmur, 
But  determine  to  win  through. 

Strip  your  coat  off,  roll  your  sleeves  up, 

Set  to  work  and  be  sincere! 
You'll  win  through  a  heap  of  trouble 

If  you  smile  and  persevere. 

'Tis  the  one  who's  full  of  sunshine, 

And  who  genuinely  tries, 
Who  will  clear  the  clouds  of  trouble 

From  his  own  and  others'  skies. 


Deeds  of  honest  loving-kindness 

Give  a  fallen  fellow  heart, 
And  upon  his  uphill  journey, 

Help  him  play  a  manly  part. 

Anonymous. 


NEVER  GIVE  UP 

An  old  convict  approached  the  new  one.  "How  long  are  you 
in  for?"  "Fifteen  years."  "Then  mail  this  letter  for  me  when 
you  get  out.  I'm  here  for  life." 

NEVER  give  up !  it  is  wiser  and  better 
Always  to  hope,  than  once  to  despair; 
Fling  off  the  load  of  Doubt's  cankering  fetter, 

And  break  the  dark  spell  of  tyrannical  Care. 
Never  give  up !  or  the  burdens  may  sink  you  ; 

Providence  kindly  has   mingled  the  cup, 
And  in  all  trials  or  troubles,  bethink  you, 

The  watchword  of  life  must  be,  "Never  give  up!" 

Never  give  up !  there  are  chances  and  changes 

Helping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to  one, 
And  through  the  chaos  High  Wisdom  arranges 

Ever  success, — if  you'll  only  hope  on : 
Never  g;ive  up!  for  the  wisest  is  boldest, 

Knowing  that  Providence  mingles  the  cup, 
And  of  all  maxims  the  best,  as  the  oldest 

Is  the  true  watchword  of  "Never  give  up !" 

Never  give  up!  though  the  grapeshot  may  rattle, 

Or  the  full  thundercloud  over  you  burst, 
Stand  like  a  rock, — and  the  storm  or  the  battle 

Little  shall  harm  you,  though  doing  their  worst; 
Never  give  up!  if  adversity  presses, 

Providence  wisely  has  mingled  the  cup, 
And  the  best  counsel,  in  all  your  distresses, 

Is  the  stout  watchword  of  "Never  give  up!" 

Martin  Farquhar  Tupper. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

IF  there's  no  Sun,  I  still  can  have  the  Moon ; 
If  there's  no  Moon,  the  Stars  my  needs  suffice ; 
And  if  these  fail,  I  have  my  Evening  Lamp ; 
Or,  Lampless,  there's  my  trusty  Tallow  Dip ; 
And  if  the  Dip  goes  out,  my  Couch  remains, 
Where  I  may  sleep  and  dream  there's  Light  again. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Permission  of 

The  Author's  Estate. 


SUNSHINE  AND  RAIN 

IF  you  should  see  a  fellow-man 
With    trouble's    flag   unfurled, 
And  lookin*  like  he  didn't  have 

A  friend  in  all  the  world, 
Go  up  and  slap  him  on  the  back, 

And  holler,  "How  d'  do?" 
And  grasp  his  hand  so  warm  he'll  know 

He  has  a  friend  in  you. 
Then  ax  him  what's  a-hurtin*  him, 

And  laugh  his  cares  away, 
And  tell  him  that  the  darkest  night 

Is  just  afore  the  day. 

This  world  at  best  is  but  a  hash 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
Some  days  are  bright  and  sunny. 

And  some  all  sloshed  with  rain. 
And  that's  just  how  it  ought  to  be, 

For  when  the  clouds  roll  by 
We'll  know  just  how  to  'predate 

The  bright  and  smilin'  sky. 
But  always  keep  remembering 

When  cares  your  path  enshroud, 
That  God  has  lots  of  sunshine 

To  spill  behind  the  cloud. 

Captain  Jack  Crawford. 
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THE  YELLOW  VIOLET 

The  modesty,  the  steadfastness,  the  disregard  of  the  merely 
seasonable  are  the  qualities  in  the  yellow  violet  which  the  poet 
admires. 

WHEN  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell, 
And  woods  the  bluebird's  warble  know. 
The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 

Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

Ere  russet  fields  their  green  resume, 
Sweet  flower,  I  love,  in  forest  bare, 

To  meet  thee,  when  thy  faint  perfume 
Alone  is  in  the  virgin  air. 

Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 
First  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mold, 

And  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold. 

Thy  parent  sun,  who  bade  thee  view 
Pale  skies,  and  chilling  moisture  sip, 

Has  bathed  thee  in  his  own  bright  hue, 
And  streaked  with  jet  thy  glowing  lip. 

Yet  slight  thy  form,  and  low  thy  seat, 
And  earthward  bent  thy  gentle  eye, 

Unapt  the  passing  view  to  meet, 

When  loftier  flowers  are  flaunting  nigh. 

Oft,  in  the  sunless  April  day, 

Thy  early  smile  has  stayed  my  walk ; 

But  midst  the  gorgeous  blooms  of  May, 
I  passed  thee  on  thy  humble  stalk. 

So  they,  who  climb  to  wealth,  forget 
The  friends  in  darker  fortunes  tried. 

I  copied  them — but  I  regret 

That  I  should  ape  the  ways  of  pride. 
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And  when  again  the  genial  hour 
Awakes  the  painted  tribes  of  light, 

I'll  not  overlook  the  modest  flower 
That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 


HIMSELFING 

It's  poor  business  trying  to  be  a  duplicate  of  some  other  person, 
whether  in  small  affairs  or  great.  If  you  don't  like  olives,  don't 
eat  them.  If  you  wouldn't  enjoy  crossing  the  Delaware,  don't 
launch  on  that  perilous  undertaking.  Look  within.  Follow  the 
promptings  of  your  own  nature.  "Every  man,"  said  Sir  J. 
Stevens,  "has  in  himself  a  continent  of  undiscovered  character. 
Happy  is  he  who  acts  the  Columbus  to  his  own  soul." 

TT/'HEN  Shakespeare  was  shakespearing,  he  knew  not 
VV     he  shakespeared, 

And  Meyerbeer  meyerbeering  knew  not  he  meyerbeered, 
Thucydides  thucydidesing, 
Demosthenes  demosthenesing 
Did  their  own  work  in  their  own  way  and  did  it  as  they 

pleased, 
But  knew  not  they  thucydidized  or  they  demosthenesed. 

When  Chaucer  was  a-chaucering,  he  chaucered  on  un 
knowing, 

And  Edgar  Allan  Poe  poed  on  and  knew  not  he  was 
poeing; 

Unconscious   Poe  poed  poingly, 
And  Shelley  shelled  unknowingly, 
And  Kant  he  kanted  all  his  life  and  knew  not  he  could 

kant; 
And  Dante  danted  evermore  but  knew  not  he  could  dant. 

When  a  man  is  socratesing  you  may  know  he's  Socrates, 
And  a  man  themistoclesing  he  must  be  Themistocles ; 

By  the  way  a  man's  behaving 

Be  he  neroing  or  gu staving, 

He  is  Nero  or  Gustavus  and  no  other  man  can  be, 
For  no  other  man  can  do  his  job — no  other  man  than  he. 
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So  let  Briggs  keep  on  a-briggsmg,  and  Smith  keep  smith 
ing  on, 

And  Griggs  keep  on  a-griggsing,  nor  Johnson  cease  to 
John; 

Magoun  keep  on  magouning, 
And  Spooner  keep  a-spooning, 

And  Bagster  bag,  and  Jacobs  jake,  and  Logan  always  loge, 
And  Rider  ride,  and  Snyder  snide,  and  Hogan  always 
hoge. 

Let  Stubbs  keep  on  a-stubbing  but  try  not  to  shakespeare, 
And  Grubb  continue  grubbing  nor  try  to  meyerbeer ; 

Let  Streeter  keep  a-streetering, 

And  Peters  keep  a-petering ; 

For  in  somebody-elsing  there  is  no  fame  or  pelf, 
Let  each  man  go  himselfing  and  each  man  be  himself. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From /'Songs  of  the  Average  Man," 

Copyright,   1907, 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 


A  BAG  OF  TOOLS 

So  universal  is  the  note  sounded  in  this  poem  that,  though 
the  piece  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  it  has  been  many  times 
quoted  and  seems  destined  to  be  taken  into  the  popular  heart  and 
memory. 

ISN'T  it  strange  that  Princes  and  Kings 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings, 
And  common  folks  like  you  and  me, 
Are  Builders  for  Eternity? 

To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass  and  a  book  of  rules; 
And  each  must  make,  ere  life  is  flown, 
A  stumbling  block  or  a  stepping  stone. 

R.  L.  Sharpe. 
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ONCE  IN  A  WHILE 

Migratory  wild  fowls  know  man  as  their  enemy.  But  now  and 
then  they  find  a  place  where  they  can  settle  in  the  waters  secure 
from  interruption.  And  where  are  these  havens?  In  the  cities. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  creatures  they  fear.  A  single  man  is  a 
menace;  a  multitude  of  men  are  a  refuge  and  protection.  So  do 
we  as  we  journey  through  life  find  now  and  again  safe  harborage, 
and  likely  as  not  we  find  it  when  the  tempests  howl  loudest  and 
the  forces  of  destruction  range  abroad  seeking  prey. 

ONCE  in  a  while  the  skies  seem  blue, 
The  way  grows  pleasant  for  a  mile; 
Fair  blossoms  spring  where  no  flowers  grew— 
Once  in  a  while. 

We  leave  the  road  and  mount  the  stile, 
And  hear  the  throstles  anew — 
An  anthem  in  a  vaulted  aisle. 

Grief  loses  somewhat  of  its  hue, 
Tired,  tear-worn  eyes  look  up  and  smile, 

When  God's  sweet  sunshine  stealeth  through, 
Once  in  a  while. 

W.  Francis  Chambers. 


THE  OPTIMIST 

We  should  not  only  develop  interest  in  the  work  laid  out  for 
our  daily  performance.  We  should  always  be  alert  for  new  work, 
new  fields  of  endeavor,  in  which  to  be  interested.  To  most 
people  it  would  seem  that  Henry  Ford  has  job  enough  in  making 
automobiles.  But  Ford  has  the  collector's  instinct  too  and  has 
bought  several  fine  old  violins.  Nor  is  this  the  languid  hobby 
of  a  bored  billionaire.  Ford  plays  the  violin  himself,  or  rather 
he  plays  an  old  fiddle  he  has  owned  for  years.  Hs  is  not  a 
performer  who  expects  to  rank  among  the  virtuosos.  His  spirit 
is  revealed  in  his  saying:  "If  anything  interests  you — music, 
baseball,  or  sawing  wood, — work  at  it  yourself;  otherwise  you 
can  never  really  know  what  it  is  about." 

HERE'S  a  bit  of  homely  guidance 
That  is  worth  a  pile  of  gold 
If  you  use  it  in  your  going  for  awhile. 
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It's  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 

Given  alike  for  young  and  old — 
Your  work  will  be  more  welcome  if  you  smile. 

You  may  be  old  and  trembling, 

Or  you  may  be  young  and  strong, 
And  folks  may  praise  your  efforts  or  revile ; 
But  you  quickly  learn  the  lesson 

As  you  win  your  way  along 
That  your  work  will  be  more  welcome  if  you 
smile. 

I  know  the  cynics  sneer  at  this 

And  call  it  silly  stuff, 

And  seek,  -with  "deeper  wisdom/'  to  beguile ; 
•But  you'll  find  it  serves  the  purpose 

When  the  way  is  dark  or  rough, 
And  you   make  your  work  more  welcome 
with  a  smile. 

Leigh  M»  Hodges. 

TRY  SMILING 

WHEN  the  weather  suits  you  not, 
Try  smiling; 
When  your  coffee  isn't  hot, 

Try  smiling. 

When  your  neighbors  don't  do  right, 
Or  your  relatives  all  fight, 
Sure  'tis  hard,  but  then  you  might — 
Try  smiling. 

Doesn't  change  the  things,  of  course — 

Just  smiling ; 
But  it  cannot  make  them  worse, 

Just  smiling. 

And  it  seems  to  help  your  case, 
Brightens  up  a  gloomy  place ; 
Then,  it  sort  o*  rests  your  face — 

Just  smiling. 

Anonymous. 
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SOMETHING  MISSING 

There  is  always  a  cheerful  side  to  things  if  we  will  but  see  it. 
A  man  with  blacked  eye,  cut  cheek,  and  broken  nose  was  shaking 
with  merriment.  "Somebody's  used  you  up  terribly,"  a  passerby 
said;  "why  are  you  laughing?"  "That  big  fellow  called  me  a 
miserable  Swede  and  then  he  flew  into  me — ha,  ha,  ha !"  "What's 
funny  in  that?"  "A  Swede,  he  called  me.  I  bane  a  Norwegian." 

LIKE  a  house  without  a  dooryard, 
Like  a  yard  without  a  flower ; 
Like  a  clock  without  the  mainspring, 

That  will  never  tell  the  hour ; 
A  thing  that  sort  o'  makes  you  feel 

A  hunger  all  the  while — 
Oh,  the  saddest  thing  that  ever  was 
Is  the  face  without  a  smile. 

So  smile,  and  don't  forget  to  smile, 

And  smile,  and  smile  ag'in; 
'Twill  loosen  up  the  cords  o'  care, 

And  ease  the  weight  of  sin  ; 
'Twill  help  you  on  the  longest  road 

And  cheer  you  mile  by  mile; 
And  so,  whatever  is  your  lot, 

Jest  smile,  and  smile,  and  smile. 

Anonymous. 


WHEN  FEELIN'  SAD  AND  BLUE 

A  sympathetic  human  voice  is  reassuring  to  a  frightened 
animal.  A  sympathetic  human  voice  is  reassuring  to  a  dis 
couraged  man.  And  where  are  we  most  likely  to  hear  this 
reassuring  voice?  Not  in  the  big  cities  where  there  are  thousands 
of  heedless  people  about  us,  but  in  the  little  towns  where  every 
body  is  a  sort  of  neighbor.  It  is  the  folks  on  Main  Street  who 
bring  the  choice  delicacy  to  tempt  us  when  we  are  sick  and  the 
old-fashioned  flowers  when  we  are  dead. 

SOMETIMES  you  feel  discouraged, 
But  you  don't  know  what  about; 
While  other  folks  are  glad  and  gay, 
You're  feelin'  down  and  out. 


No  matter  how  well  things  may  look, 

They  don't  appeal  to  you, 
For  it's  your  heart  that's  hungry  — 
you're  f  eelin'  sad  and  blue. 


Sometimes,  when  you're  away  from  home 

And  everything  seems  queer, 
And  you  sort  o'  keep  a-list'nin' 

For  a  word  or  two  of  cheer  — 
Why,  it  makes  you  feel  like  shoutin' 

If  folks  walk  up  to  you 
And  treat  you  kind  and  friendly  — 

When  you're  f  eelin'  sad  and  blue. 

It  don't  take  much  to  spur  you  on 

And  keep  you  in  the  game  ; 
It  may  be  just  a  trifle, 

But  it  helps  you  just  the  same. 
It  may  only  be  a  hand-shake, 

Or  a  pleasant  "Howdy-do  ?" 
But  it's  worth  a  lot  of  money  — 

When  you're  f  eelin'  sad  and  blue. 

Raymond  A.  Harlan. 


THE  RAGGEDY  MAN 

f  Happiness  does  not  depend  upon  one's  station  in  life.  If  ife 
did,  none  of  us  would  ever  be  quite  content,  for  we  all  cherish 
thoughts  of  a  change  in  our  trappings  and  circumstances.  "If  an 
artisan,"  says  Pascal,  "were  sure  to  dream  every  night  for 
twelve  hours  that  he  was  a  king,  I  believe  he  would  be  almost  as 
happy  as  a  king  who  should  dream  every  night  for  twelve  hours 
cm  e'ad  that  he  was  an  artisan." 

OThe  Raggedy  Man !    He  works  f  er  Pa ; 
An'  he's  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw ! 
He  comes  to  our  house  every  day, 
An'  waters  the  horses,  an'  feeds  'em  hay; 
An'  he  opens  the  shed — an*  we  all  ist  laugh 
When  he  drives  out  our  little  old  wobble-ly  calf  \ 
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An'  nen — ef  our  hired  girl  says  he  can — 
He  milks  the  cow  fer  'Lizabuth  Ann. — 
Ain't  he  a'  awful  good  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy!    Raggedy!    Raggedy  Man! 

W'y,  The  Raggedy  Man — he's  ist  so  good 
He  splits  the  kindlin*  an'  chops  the  wood; 
An*  nen  he  spades  in  our  garden,  too, 
An'  does  most  things  'at  boys  can't  do ! — 
He  clumbed  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
An'  shocked  a*  apple  down  fer  me — 
An'  nother'n,  too,  fer  'Lizabuth  Ann — 
An*  nother'n,  too,  fer  The  Raggedy  Man. — 
Ain't  he  a'  awful  kind  Raggedy  Man  ? 
Raggedy!    Raggedy!    Raggedy  Man! 

An*  The  Raggedy  Man  he  knows  most  rhymes 
An'  tells  'em,  ef  I  be  good,  sometimes : 
Knows  'bout  Giunts,  an'  Griffuns,  an'  Elves, 
An'  the  Squidgicum-Squees  'at  swallers  therselves ! 
An'  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture-lot, 
He  showed  me  the  hole  'at  the  Wunks  is  got, 
'At  lives  'way  deep  in  the  ground,  an'  can 
Turn  into  me,  er  'Lizabuth  Ann ! 
Ain't  he  a  funny  old  Raggedy  Man  ? 
Raggedy!    Raggedy!    Raggedy  Man! 

The  Raggedy  Man — one  time  when  he 
Wuz  makin'  a  little  bow'n'-orry  fer  me, 
Says  "When  you're  big  like  your  Pa  is, 
Air  you  go'  to  keep  a  fine  store  like  his — 
An*  be  a  rich  merchunt — an*  wear  fine  clothes  ? — 
Er  what  air  you  go'  to  be,  goodness  knows !" 
An*  nen  he  laughed  at  'Lizabuth  Ann, 
An'  I  says  "  'M  go'  to  be  a  Raggedy  Man ! — 
I'm  ist  go'  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man  !5> 
Raggedy !     Raggedy !     Raggedy  Man ! 

Tames  Whitcomb  Riley. 

From   the    Biographical   Edition 

Of  the  Complete  Works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 

Copyright,    1913. 

Used   by   special   permission   of  the  publishers. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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BETTER  TO  CLIMB  THAN  FALL 

Too  many  men  seek,  not  a  goal,  but  a  parking  place. 

GIVE  me  a  man  with  an  aim, 
Whatever  that  aim  may  be, 
Whether  it's  wealth,  or  whether  it's  fame, 

It  matters  not  to  me. 
Let  him  walk  in  the  path  of  right, 

And  keep  his  aim  in  sight, 
And  work  and  pray  in  faith  alway, 
With  his  eye  on  the  glittering  height. 

Give  me  a  man  who  says, 

"I  will  do  something  well, 
And  make  the  fleeting  days 

A  story  of  labor  tell." 
Though  the  aim  he  has  be  small, 

It  is  better  than  none  at  all; 
With  something  to  do  the  whole  year  through 

He  will  not  stumble  or  fall. 

Give  me  a  man  whose  heart 

Is  filled  with  ambition's  fire; 
Who  sets  his  mark  in  the  start, 

And  keeps  moving  it  higher  and  higher. 
Better  to  die  in  the  strife, 

The  hands  with  labor  rife 
Than  to  glide  with  the  stream  in  an  idle  dream, 

And  lead  a  purposeless  life. 

Better  to  strive  and  climb 

And  never  reach  the  goal 
Than  to  drift  along  with  time 

An  aimless,  worthless  soul. 
Aye,  better  to  climb  and  fall, 

Or  sow,  though  the  yield  be  small, 
Than  to  throw  away,  day  after  day, 

And  never  to  strive  at  all. 

Anowynwus. 
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UP-HILL 

Life  means  struggle;  this  is  a  fact  we  should  be  foolish  to 
ignore.  At  the  end  of  the  struggle  is  the  inn  of  tranquillity 
where  every  wayfarer  may  find  rest. 

DOES  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way? 
Yes,  to  the  very  end. 

Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 
From  morn  to  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting  place  ? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow,  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight? 

They  will  not  keep  you  waiting  at  that  door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 

Of  labor  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek? 

Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


HEART-ROOM 

'TTVHE  heart  has  room  for  gladness, 
JL     None  for  joyless  things  and  dull; 
Such  a  very  little  sadness 

Fills  it  over-full. 
So,  with  boundless  space  for  loving, 

Enmity  it  deems  excess, 
Just  a  little  hatred  proving 
Too  great  bitterness. 

Florence  Earle  Coates. 

From   "Poems," 
Houghtoa  Miffiin  Co. 
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DON'T  STOP  AT  THE  STATION  DESPAIR 

To  every  man  at  some  time  or  other  comes  the  despairing"  im 
pulse  to  run  away,  to  lie  down,  to  give  up  the  struggle.  There 
are  two  ways  to  combat  the  impulse.  One  is  to  develop  a  blind 
side,  as  Nelson,  when  signaled  at  Copenhagen  to  withdraw  from 
the  fight,  clapped  the  telescope  to  his  blind  eye  and  vowed  he 
could  see  no  signal.  The  other  is  to  hear  the  voice  of  one's 
destiny,  as  friendless  Dick  Whittington  heard  the  bells  of  London : 

"Come    back,    Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London !" 

WE  must  trust  the  Conductor,  most  surely; 
Why,  millions  of  millions  before 
Have  made  this  same  journey  securely 
And  come  to  that  ultimate  shore. 
And  we,  we  will  reach  it  in  season ; 
And  ah,  what  a  welcome  is  there! 
Reflect  then,  how  out  of  all  reason 
To  stop  at  the  Station  Despair. 

Ay,  midnights  and  many  a  potion 

Of  bitter  black  water  have  we 

As  we  journey  from  ocean  to  ocean — 

From  sea  unto  ultimate  sea — 

To  that  deep  sea  of  seas,  and  all  silence 

Of  passion,  concern  and  of  care  — 

That  vast  sea  of  Eden-set  Islands — 

Don't  stop  at  the  Station  Despair ! 

Go  forward,  whatever  may  follow, 
Go  forward,  friend-led,  or  alone ; 
Ah  me,  to  leap  off  in  some  hollow 
Or  fen,  in  the  night  and  unknown — 
Leap  off  like  a  thief ;  try  to  hide  you 
From  angels,  all  waiting  you  there  I 
Go  forward;  whatever  betide  you 
Don't  stop  at  the  Station  Despair! 

Joaqmn  Miller. 

From  "Joaquin  Miller's   Complete  Poems," 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing   Co. 
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SUNLIGHT 

They  who  have  not  eyes  cannot  see.  An  old  lady  gazed  in  dis 
approval  at  a  picture  of  the  Thames  which  Whistler  had  painted, 
"Mr.  Whistler/'  said  she,  "I  have  lived  in  London  fifty  years, 
and  I  never  saw  the  river  look  like  that."  "Ah,"  replied  Whistler, 
"but  don't  you  wish  you  could!" 

ICE  and  snow  are  cold,  I  know — 
Pain  and  sorrow  too  are  chill. 
Ever  notice  how  the  glow 
Of  the  sun  on  ice  and  snow, 

On  your  wintry  window-sill, 
Melts  away  the  snow  and  ice — = 
Sends  it  tripping  in  a  trice? 
So  with  every  ill! 

So  with  every  chilling  storm — 

All  will  melt  away 
If  you'll  only  let  the  warm 

Streams  of  sunlight  play 
In  and  all  about  your  room. 

Enemy  to  sin, 
Enemy  to  care  and  gloom — 

Let  the  sunlight  in ! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Permission  o£ 

The  Author's  Estate. 


THE  KINGS 

We  too  often  are  deceived  by  "the  outer  issue,"  and  fight  on 
too  low  a  plane.  If  we  fall,  let  us  fall  nobly.  If  we  prevail,  let 
it  be  no  superficial  victory.  Our  whole  vision  of  life  should  be 
clarified.  'True  rest/'  says  F.  W.  Robertson,  "is  not  that  of 
torpor,  but  that  of  harmony;  it  is  not  refusing  the  struggle,  but 
conquering  in  it;  not  resting  from  duty,  but  finding  rest  in  it." 

A  MAN  said  unto  his  angel : 
"My  spirits  are  fallen  low, 
And  I  cannot  carry  this  battle; 
O  brother !  where  might  I  go  ? 
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"The  terrible  Kings  are  on  me, 

With  spears  that  are  deadly  bright ; 

Against  me  so  from  the  cradle 
Do  fate  and  my  fathers  fight." 

Then  said  to  the  man  his  angel : 
"Thou  wavering,  witless  soul, 

Back  to  the  ranks !  What  matter 
To  win  or  to  lose  the  whole, 

"As  judged  by  the  little  judges 
Who  hearken  not  well,  nor  see? 

Not  thus,  by  the  outer  issue, 
The  Wise  shall  interpret  thee. 

"Thy  will  is  the  sovereign  measure, 
The  only  event  of  things; 

The  puniest  of  heart,  defying, 

Were  stronger  than  all  these  Kings. 

"Tho'  out  of  the  past  they  gather, 
Mind's  Doubt  and  bodily  Pain, 

And  pallid  Thirst  of  the  Spirit 
That  is  kin  to  the  other  twain, 

"And  Grief,  in  a  cloud  of  banners, 
And  ringletted  Vain  Desires, 

And  Vice  with  the  spoils  upon  him 
Of  thee  and  thy  beaten  sires, 

"While  Kings  of  eternal  evil 
Yet  darken  the  hills  about, 

Thy  part  is  with  broken  sabre 
To  rise  on  the  last  redoubt ; 

"To  fear  not  sensible  failure, 
Nor  covet  the  game  at  all, 

But  fighting,  fighting,  fighting, 
Die,  driven  against  the  wall !" 

Louise  Imogen 

From    "Poems," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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THE  FUTURE 

A  man's  burden  in  the  present  is  not  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Nevertheless  it  is  enough  to  occupy  him  now.  If  added  to  it 
were  foreknowledge  of  the  vexations  and  difficulties  that  He 
ahead,  he  would  be  overloaded.  Fortunate  and  merciful  it  is 
that  he  usually  thinks  of  the  future  on  its  bright  side,  looks  for 
ward  to  it  for  the  fulfilment  of  visions  and  hopes. 

'^TT^IS  well  that  the  future  is  hid  from  our  sight, 
JL        That  we  walk  in  the  sunshine,  nor  dream  of  the 

cloud, 
We  cherish  a  flower,  think  not  of  the  blight, 

And  dream  of  the  loom  that  may  weave  us  a  shroud. 

It  was  good,  it  was  kind  in  the  Wise  One  above 
To  fling  Destiny's  veil  o'er  the  face  of  our  years, 

So  we  see  not  the  blow  that  shall  strike  at  our  love, 
And  expect  not  the  beam  that  shall  dry  up  our  tears. 

Though  the  cloud  may  be  dark,  there  is  sunshine  beyond  it, 
Though  the  night  may  be  long,  yet  the  morning  is  near ; 

Though  the  vale  may  be  deep,  there  is  music  around  it, 
And  hope  'mid  our  sorrow,  bright  hope  is  still  near. 

Anonymous. 


JOG  ON,  JEHOSOPHAT 

We  often  say  things  aren't  as  bad  as  they  seem.  But  some 
times  they  are  worse  than  they  seem.  An  applicant  for  a  job  as 
chauffeur,  asked  why  he  had  left  his  last  place,  replied:  "My 
employer  and  his  wife  fell  out."  "But  why  should  they  dismiss 
you  for  that?"  "Well,  if  you  must  know,  they  fell  out  of  the 
car." 

ROAD  gets  rougher  every  mile ; 
(Cluck)  Jog  on,  Jehosophat,  an'  show  some  style. 
Mule's  gone  lame,  an*  the  hens  won't  lay ; 
Corn's  way  down,  an'  wheat  don't  pay; 
Hogs  no  better,  steers  too  cheap, 
Cows  quit  milking,  meat  won't  keep, 
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Oats  all  heated,  spuds  all  froze ; 

Fruit  crop's  busted,  wind  still  blows ; 

Sheep  seem  puny,  and  I'll  be  durned, 

Rye  field's  flooded  and  the  haystack  burned. 

Looks  some  gloomy,  I'll  admit — 

(Cluck)  Jog  on,  Jehosophat,  we  ain't  down  yit. 

Wheels  all  wobble;  axle's  bent; 

Dashboard's  broken ;  top  all  rent ; 

One  shaft  splintered ;  t'other  sags ; 

Seat's  all  busted ;  end-gate  drags ; 

May  hang  together — b'lieve  it  will ; 

Careful  drivin'll  make  it  still; 

Roads  some  better,  not  so  rough — 

Trot !    Gosh  ding  ye !    That's  the  stuff ! 

Old  trap's  movin'  right  good  speed — 

(Cluck)  Jog  on,  Jehosophat,  you're  some  steed. 

Road's  smoothed  out  'till  it  don't  seem  true 

(Cluck)  Jog  on,  Jehosophat,  you  pulled  us  through. 

Griff  Crawford. 


MY  NEIGHBOR  JIM 

Many  people  go  about  mutely  asking  whether  conditions  are 
as  they  should  be.  A  few  are  of  natures  so  optimistic  that  the 
invariable  answer  comes  back,  "Everything  s  O.  K.  The  terse 
ness  and  finality  of  their  words  reminds  one  of  the  correspondence 
between  Victor  Hugo  and  his  publisher.  The  novelist,  eager  to 
know  how  his  new  book  was  selling,  wrote  simply: 

Victor  Hugo. 
The  publisher,  equal  to  the  occasion,  replied : 

VERYTHING  pleased  my  neighbor  Jim, 

When  it  rained 

He  never  complained, 
But  said  wet  weather  suited  him. 
"There's  never  too  much  rain  for  me, 
And  this  is  something  like/'  said  he. 
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When  earth  was  dry  as  a  powder  mill, 

He  did  not  sigh 

Because  it  was  dry, 
But  said  if  he  could  have  his  will, 
'Twould  be  his  supreme  delight 
To  live  when  the  sun  shone  day  and  night. 

When  winter  came,  with  its  snow  and  ice, 

He  did  not  scold 

Because  it  was  cold, 
But  said,  "Now  this  is  real  nice ! 
If  ever  from  home  I'm  bound  to  go, 
I'll  move  up  North  with  the  Esquimaux !" 

A  cyclone  whirled  along  its  track, 

And  did  him  harm; 

It  broke  his  arm 

And  stripped  the  coat  from  off  his  back, 
And  "I  would  give  another  limb 
To  see  such  a  blow  again/'  said  Jim. 

And  when  at  last  his  days  were  told, 

His  body  bent, 

And  strength  all  spent, 
And  Jim  was  growing  weak  and  old, 
"I  long  have  wanted  to  know,"  he  said, 
How  it  feels  to  die !"  and  Jim  was  dead ! 

The  angel  of  death  had  summoned  him 

To  heaven  or — well 

I  cannot  tell ! 

But  I  know  that  the  climate  suited  Jim, 
And  cold  or  hot,  it  mattered  not, 
It  was  to  him  the  long-sought  spot. 

Anonymous. 

A  CHEERFUL  SONG 

'EN  the  burdens  are  heavy  and  the  way  seems  long, 
There  is  nothing  so  helpful  as  a  cheerful  song. 

S.  E.  Cowdrey. 
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To  give  all  the  pelicans  stews  for  their  gizzards, 
To  feed  all  the  owls  an'  catamounts  an'  lizards, 
To  feed  all  the  humans,  their  babies  an'  their  nusses, 
To  feed  all  the  houn'  dawgs  an'  hippopotamusses, 
To  feed  all  the  oxen,  feed  all  the  asses, 
Feed  all  the  bison  an'  lettle  hoppergrasses — 
Always  I  ketched,  in  half  a  hour  on  Monday 
All  that  the  f  ambly  could  gormandize  till  Sunday  1" 

Jonah  took  his  harp,  to  strum  and  to  string  her, 
An'  Cap'n  John  Smith  teched  his  nose  with  his  finger. 
Cap'n  John  Smith,  he  hemmed  some  an'  hawed  some. 
An'  he  bit  off  a  chaw,  an'  he  chewed  some  and  chawed 

some : — 

"When  I  was  to  China,  when  I  was  to  Guinea, 
When  I  was  to  Java,  an'  also  in  Verginney, 
I  teached  all  the  natives  how  to  be  ambitious, 
I  learned  'em  my  trick  of  ketchin'  devilfishes. 
I've  fitten  tigers,  I've  fitten  bears, 
I  have  fitten  sarpints  an'  wolves  in  their  lairs, 
I  have  fit  with  wild  men  an'  hippopotamuses 
But  the  perilousest  varmints  is  the  bloody  octopusses  ! 
I'd  rub  my  forehead  with  phosphorescent  light 
An'  plunge  into  the  ocean  an'  seek  'em  out  at  night ! 
I  ketched  'em  in  grottoes,  I  ketched  'em  in  caves, 
I  used  f  er  to  strangle  'em  underneath  the  waves ! 
When  they  seen  the  bright  light  blazin*  on  my  forehead 
They  used  ter  to  rush  at  me,  screamin'  something  horrid  1 
Tentacles  wavin',  teeth  white  an'  gnashin', 
Hollerin'  an'  bellerin',  wallerin*  an'  splashin' ! 
I  useter  grab  'em  as  they  rushed  from  their  grots, 
Ketch  all  their  legs  an'  tie  'em  into  knots !" 

Noah  looked  at  Jonah,  an*  said  not  a  word, 

But  if  winks  made  noises,  a  wink  had  been  heard. 

Jonah  took  the  hook  from  a  mudcat's  middle 

An'  strummed  on  the  strings  of  his  hallelujah  fiddle ; 

Jonah  give  his  whiskers  a  backhand  wipe 

An'  cut  some  plug  terbaccer  an'  crammed  it  in  his  pipe  1 

— (Noah  an'  Jonah  an'  Cap'n  John  Smith, 

Fisherman  an'  travelers,  narreratin'  myth, 
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Settin*  tip  in  Heaven  all  eternity, 

Fishin'  in  the  shade,  contented  as  could  be ! 

Spittin'  their  terbaccer  in  the  little  creek, 

Stoppin'  of  their  yarns  f er  ter  hear  the  ripples  speak ! 

I  hope  f  er  Heaven,  when  I  think  of  this — 

You  folks  bound  hellward,  a  lot  of  fun  you'll  miss !) 

Jonah,  he  decapitates  that  mudcat's  head, 

An'  gets  his  pipe  ter  drawin';  an'  this  is  what  he  said: 

"Excuse  me  ef  your  stories  don't  excite  me  much ! 

Excuse  me  ef  I  seldom  agitate  f  er  such ! 

You  think  yer  fishermen !  I  won't  argue  none ! 

I  won't  even  tell  yer  the  half  o'  what  I  done ! 

You  had  careers  dangerous  an'  checkered! 

All  as  I  will  say  is :  go  and  read  my  record  1 

You  think  yer  fishermen !    You  think  yer  great ! 

All  I  asks  is  this :    Has  one  of  ye  been  'baitf 

Cap'n  Noah,  Cap'n  John,  I  heerd  when  ye  hollered ; 

What  I  asks  is  this :  Has  one  of  ye  been  smaller  ed? 

It's  mighty  purty  fishin*  with  little  hooks  an'  reels. 

It's  mighty  easy  fishin'  with  little  rods  an3  creels, 

It's  mighty  pleasant  ketchin'  mudcats  fer  yer  dinners. 

But  this  here  is  my  challenge  fer  saints  an'  fer  sinners, 

Which  one  of  ye  has  v'yaged  in  a  varmint's  inners  ? 

When  I  seen  a  big  fish,  tough  as  Methooslum, 

I  used  for  to  dive  into  his  oozly-goozlum ! 

When  I  seen  the  strong  fish,  wallopin'  like  a  lummicks, 

I  useter  f  oiler  'em,  dive  into  their  stummicks ! 

I  could  v'yage  an'  steer  'em,  I  could  understand  'em, 

I  useter  navigate  'em,  I  useter  land  'em ! 

Don't  you  pester  me  with  any  more  narration ! 

Go  git  famous !    Git  a  reputation !" 

— Cap'n  John  he  grinned  his  hat  brim  beneath, 
Clicked  his  tongue  of  silver  on  his  golden  teeth : 
Noah  an'  Jonah  an'  Cap'n  John  Smith, 
Strummin'  golden  harps,  narreratin'  myth ! 
Settin'  by  the  shallows  forever  an'  forever, 
Swappin'  yarns  an'  fishin'  in  a  little  river. 

Don  Marquis. 

From   "The   New  York   Sun." 
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A  BARGAIN  SALE 

We  need  spiritual  house-cleanings  quite  as  much  as  domestic 
ones. 

"'M  offering  for  sale  today 

A  lot  of  things  I'll  need  no  more ; 
Come,  please,  and  take  them  all  away, 
I've  piled  them  up  outside  my  door. 
I'll  make  the  prices  low  enough, 

And  trust  you,  if  it's  trust  you  need ; 
Here  I  have  listed  all  my  stuff, 
Make  your  selection  as  you  read : 

A  lot  of  prejudices  which 

Have  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  me; 
A  stock  of  envy  of  the  rich, 

Some  slightly  shopworn  jealousy; 
A  large  supply  of  gloom  that  I 

Must  not  permit  to  clog  my  shelves ; 
I  offer  bargains — who  will  buy? 

Name  prices  that  will  suit  yourselves. 

A  lot  of  wishes  I've  outgrown, 

A  stock  of  silly  old  beliefs ; 
Some  pride  I  once  was  proud  to  own, 

A  bulky  line  of  dreads  and  griefs ; 
An  old  assortment  of  ill  will, 

A  job  lot  of  bad  faith  and  doubt, 
Harsh  words  that  have  their  poison  still ; 

Choose  as  you  please — I'm  closing  out. 

I  need  more  room  for  kindliness, 

For  hope  and  courage  and  good  cheer, 
Take  all  the  hatred  I  possess, 

The  superstitions  and  the  fear; 
A  large  supply  of  frailties  I 

Shall  have  no  use  for  from  today ; 
I  offer  bargains;  who  will  buy? 

The  rubbish  must  be  cleared  away ! 

S.  E.  Riser. 

From  "Glorious  Day," 
Copyright,    1926, 
George  Sully  &  Co. 


THE  OWL-CRITIC 

It  is  easy  sometimes  to  get  relationships  confused.  A  critic 
was  talking  with  a  scene-shifter  who  had  recently  lost  a  position 
as  actor  in  another  troupe.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  Othello?" 
the  critic  inquired.  "Did  he  love  Desdemona  not  wisely  but  too 
well?"  "He  didn't,"  was  the  sententious  response,  "but  I  did." 

"11 7HO  stuffed  that  white  owl?"     No  one  spoke  in 

W    the  shop, 

The  barber  was  busy,  and  he  couldn't  stop; 
The  customers,  waiting  their  turns,  were  all  reading 
The  "Daily,"  the  "Herald,"  the  "Post,"  little  heeding 
The  young  man  who  blurted  out  such  a  blunt  question ; 
Not  one  raised  a  head  or  even  made  a  suggestion ; 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"Don't  you  see,  Mr.  Brown," 
Cried  the  youth,  with  a  frown, 
"How  wrong  the  whole  thing  is, 
How  preposterous  each  wing  is, 

How  flattened  the  head  is,  how  jammed  down  the  neck  is — 
In  short,  the  whole  owl,  what  an  ignorant  wreck  'tis ! 
I  make  no  apology; 
I've  learned  owl-eology. 

I've  passed  days  and  nights  in  a  hundred  collections, 
And  cannot  be  blinded  to  any  deflections 
Arising  from  unskilf til  fingers  that  fail 
To  stuff  a  bird  right,  from  his  beak  to  his  tail. 
Mister  Brown !  Mister  Brown ! 
Do  take  that  bird  down, 

Or  you'll  soon  be  the  laughing-stock  all  over  town !" 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"I've  studied  owls, 

And  other  night-fowls, 

And  I  tell  you 

What  I  know  to  be  true ; 

An  owl  cannot  roost 

With  his  limbs  so  unloosed; 

No  owl  in  this  world 

Ever  had  his  claws  curled, 
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Ever  had  his  legs  slanted, 
Ever  had  his  bill  canted, 
Ever  had  his  neck  screwed 
Into  that  attitude. 
He  can't  do  it,  because 
*Tis  against  all  bird-laws. 
Anatomy  teaches, 
Ornithology  preaches 
An  owl  has  a  toe 
That  can't  turn  out  so ! 
I've  made  the  white  owl  my  study  for  years 
And  to  see  such  a  job  almost  moves  me  to  tears ! 
Mr.  Brown,  I'm  amazed 
You  should  be  so  gone  crazed 
As  to  put  up  a  bird 
In  that  posture  absurd  I 

To  look  at  that  owl  really  brings  on  a  dizziness ; 
The  man  who  stuffed  him  don't  half  know  his  business  Yy 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"Examine  those  eyes. 
I'm  filled  with  surprise 
Taxidermists  should  pass 
Off  on  you  such  poor  glass ; 
So  unnatural  they  seem 
They'd  make  Audubon  scream, 
And  John  Burroughs  laugh 
To  encounter  such  chaff. 
Do  take  that  bird  down; 
Have  him  stuffed  again,  Brown !" 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"With  some  sawdust  and  bark 
I  could  stuff  in  the  dark 
An  owl  better  than  that. 
I  could  make  an  old  hat 
Look  more  like  an  owl 
Than  that  horrid  fowl, 

Stuck  up  there  so  stiff  like  a  side  of  coarse  leather. 
In  fact,  about  him  there's  not  one  natural  feather." 
Just  then,  with  a  wink  and  a  sly  normal  lurch, 
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The  owl,  very  gravely,  got  down  from  his  perch, 
Walked  round,  and  regarded  his  fault-finding  critic 
(Who  thought  he  was  stuffed)  with  a  glance  analytic, 
And  then  fairly  hooted,  as  if  he  should  say: 
"Your  learning's  at  fault  this  time,  anyway; 
Don't  waste  it  again  on  a  live  bird,  I  pray. 
I'm  an  owl;  you're  another.     Sir  Critic,  good  day!" 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

James  T.  Fields. 


IT  TAKES  COURAGE 

The  man  who  stands  unresisting  will  not  break  the  downward 
pull  of  the  quicksand. 

IT  takes  great  strength  to  bring  your  life  up  square 
With  your  accepted  thought,  and  hold  it  there ; 
Resisting  the  inertia  that  drags  back 
From  new  attempts  to  the  old  habit's  track. 
It  is  so  easy  to  drift  back,  to  sink; 
So  hard  to  live  abreast  of  what  you  think. 

It  takes  great  strength  to  live  where  you  belong, 
When  other  people  think  that  you  are  wrong, 
People  you  love,  and  who  love  you,  and  whose 
Approval  is  a  pleasure  you  would  choose; 
To  bear  this  pressure  and  succeed  at  length 
In  living  your  belief — well,  it  takes  strength, 

And  courage,  too.    But  what  does  courage  mean 
Save  strength  to  help  you  bear  a  pain  foreseen? 
Courage  to  undertake  this  lifelong  strain 
Of  setting  yours  against  your  grandsire's  brain: 

Dangerous  risk  of  walking  lone  and  free 
Out  of  the  easy  paths  that  used  to  be, 
And  the  fierce  pain  of  hurting  those  we  love 
When  love  meets  truth,  and  truth  must  rise  above ! 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
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BIDE  A  WEE,  AND  DINNA  FRET 

One  mark  of  the  childish  or  the  primitive  mind  is  Impatience 
with  delay.  No  sooner  is  a  thing  thought  of  than  it  must  be 
possessed.  No  sooner  is  an  idea  conceived  than 'it  must  be  put 
into  action.  On  the  other  hand,  one  proof  of  maturity  is  willing 
ness  to  make  haste  slowly..  The  goal  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
but  it  need  not  be  reached  with  a  single  mad  dash  down  the 
field.  When  putting  away  childish  things,  we  must  rid  ourselves 
of  futile  impatience.  Life  will  quietly  bring  us  many  a  blessing 
we  cannot  rush  forth  and  seize. 

IS  the  road  very  dreary? 
Patience  yet ! 

Rest  will  be  sweeter  if  them  art  aweary, 
And  after  the  night  cometh  the  morning  cheery ; 
Then  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

The  clouds  have  silver  lining, 

Don't  forget; 

And  though  he's  hidden,  still  the  sun  is  shining. 
Courage !  instead  of  tears  in  vain  repining, 

Just  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

With  toil  and  cares  unending 

Art  beset? 

Bethink  thee  how  the  storms  from  heaven,  descending 
Snap  the  stiff  oak,  but  spare  the  willow  bending, 

And  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

Grief  sharper  sting  doth  borrow 

From  regret: 

But  yesterday  is  gone,  and  shall  its  sorrow 
Unfit  us  for  the  present  and  tomorrow? 

Nay;  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

An  over-anxious  brooding 

Doth  beget 

A  host  of  fears  and  fantasies  deluding ; 
Then,  brother,  lest  the  torments  be  intruding,, 
Just  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

Anonymous. 
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SOMETIMES 

,  It  is  disappointing  when  we  compare  what  we  are  with  whar 
we  planned  to  be.  But  it  is  chastening  too.  It  calls  us  back 
from  false  ambitions  to  true  ones.  "Don't  try,"  somebody  has 
warned  us,  "to  get  ahead  of  the  other  fellow.  The  main  thing  is 
to  hry  to  get  ahead  of  yourself/' 

ACROSS  the  fields  of  yesterday 
He  sometimes  comes  to  me, 
A  little  lad  just  back  from  play — 

The  lad  I  used  to  be. 
And  yet  he  smiles  so  wistfully, 

Once  he  has  crept  within, 
I  wonder  if  he  hopes  to  see 
The  man  I  might  have  been. 

Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr. 

Prom  "The  Rose-Jar," 

Thomas  B.  Mosher  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


CHARITY 

npHERE  is  so  much  that  is  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
JL    And  so  much  that  is  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
That  it  doesn't  behoove  any  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us. 

Anonymous. 

THE  TEST  OF  LIFE 

If  we  profit  by  our  errors  they  bring  us  ample  reward. 

WHAT  is  a  failure  ?    It's  only  a  spur 
To  a  man  who  receives  it  right, 
And  it  makes  the  spirit  within  him  stir 

To  go  in  once  more  to  fight. 
If  you  never  have  failed,  if  s  an  easy  guess 
You  never  have  known  a  high  success. 

What  is  a  miss  ?    It's  a  practice  shot 
Which  we  often  must  make  to  enter 
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The  list  of  those  who  can  hit  the  spot 

Of  the  bull's-eye  in  the  center. 
If  you  never  have  sent  your  bullet  wide, 
You  never  have  put  a  mark  inside. 

Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 


THE  FELLOW  WHO  CAN  WHISTLE 

There  is  nothing  like  making  a  full  use  of  possibilities.  "Give 
for  one  year,"  asked  the  civil  service  examiner,  "the  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States."  "1491,"  wrote 
the  applicant;  "none." 

/TpHE  fellow  who  can  whistle 

JL    When  the  world  is  going  wrong, 
Is  the  fellow  who  will  make  the  most  of  life. 
No  matter  what  may  happen, 

You'll  find  him  brave  and  strong — 
He's  the  fellow  who  will  conquer  in  the  strife. 

The  fellow  who  can  whistle 

When  the  whole  world  seems  to  frown, 

Is  the  kind  of  man  to  stand  the  battle's  brunt; 

He's  got  the  proper  mettle, 

And  you  cannot  keep  him  down, 

For  he's  just  the  sort  that's  needed  at  the  front. 

The  fellow  who  can  whistle 

Is  the  fellow  who  can  work. 
With  a  note  of  cheer  to  vanquish  plodding  care; 
His  soul  is  filled  with  music, 

And  no  evil  shadows  lurk 
In  his  active  brain  to  foster  grim  despair. 

The  fellow  who  can  whistle — 

He  is  built  on  nature's  plan, 
And  he  cheers  his  toiling  fellow-men  along; 
There  is  no  room  for  pessimists, 

But  give  to  us  the  man 
Who  can  whistle  when  the  world  is  going  wrong. 

Sidney  Warren  Mase, 
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WHAT  YOU  MAKE  IT 

It  was  the  importance  of  one's  mental  attitude  that  Mrs.  Fiske, 
the  famous  actress,  emphasized  in  the  advice  she  once  gave  to 
Fay  Bainter:  "Every  time  you  go  on  the  stage  picture  to  yourself 
that  you  have  the  most  beautiful  clothes  that  ever  a  woman  wore, 
that  you  are  playing  in  the  most  important  company  in  the  world, 
and  that  every  performance  you  give  is  your  opening  performance 
on  Broadway."  So  transforming  did  Miss  Bainter  find  the  effect 
of  such  an  -attitude  that  even  yet  she  makes  it  her  business  to 
remember  the  advice  every  time  she  goes  before  the  footlights. 

THIS  old,  old  world  is  a  dreary  place 
For  the  man  whose  pass  is  a  frowning  face ; 
Who  looks  for  the  shadows  instead  of  the  light, 
For  the  sordid  and  dull  instead  of  the  bright; 
Who  sees  but  the  worry  and  labor  and  strife 
Instead  of  the  glory  and  sunshine  of  life. 

But  for  him  who  possesses  the  saving  grace 

Of  a  laughing  heart  and  a  smiling  face, 

Who  sings  at  his  work  and  laughs  at  defeat, 

And  looks  for  the  good  and  the  bright  and  the  sweet, 

Who  cheers  on  his  fellows  by  word  and  by  deed, 

This  world  is  a  pleasant  place  indeed. 

Emil  Carl  Aurin. 


BY  JES'  LAUGHIN' 

Do  all  people  think  alike?  The  only  time  anybody  ever  sup 
posed  so  was  when  he  looked  over  his  wedding  presents.  On 
other  occasions  the  evidence  points  the  other  way — and  is  con 
clusive.  Since  people  do  have  their  various  ideas,  they  must  get 
along  with  each  other  somehow.  They  may  fight  of  course  until 
somebody  is  compelled  to  yield  for  the  time.  But  a  much  better 
way  is  through  tolerance  and  good-humor. 

IT'S  curious  what  a  sight  o'  good  a  little  thing  will  do ; 
How  you  can  stop  the  fiercest  storm  when  it  begins  to 

brew, 
An'  take  the  sting  from  whut  commenced  to  rankle  when 

'twus  spoke, 

By  keepin'  still  an'  treatin'  it  as  if  it  was  a  joke. 
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Yell  find  that  we  kin  fill  a  place  with  smiles  instead  o* 

tears, 
An'  keep  the  sunshine  gleamin'  through  the  shadows  of 

the  years 

By  jes'  laughin. 

Folks  sometimes  fail  to  note  the  possibilities  that  lie 

In  the  way  yer  mouth  is  curvin'  an'  the  twinkle  in  yer  eye  ; 

It  ain't  so  much  whut's  said  that  hurts  ez  whut  ye  think 

lies  hid; 

It  ain't  so  much  the  dom'  ez  the  way  the  thing  is  did. 
An*  many  a  home's  kep'  happy  an'  contented  day  by  day, 
An*  like  ez  not  a  kingdom  hez  been  rescued  from  decay 
By  jes'  laughin. 

Anonymous, 

A  VAGABOND  SONG 

Perhaps  the  following  lines  are  the  best-known  their  author 
has  written.  In  them  is  that  which  appeals  to  the  universal  heart. 
We  all  know  the  lure  of  the  untried,  the  thrill  of  that  which 
beckons  away  from  routine,  the  ecstasy  of  the  vagrant  impulse. 


is  something  in  the  autumn  that  is  native  to 
JL    my  blood  — 
Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood; 
And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme, 

With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the  crimson  keeping 
time. 

The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me  like  a  cry 

Of  bugles  going  by. 

And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 

To  see  the  frosty  asters  like  a  smoke  upon  the  hills. 

There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gipsy  blood  astir  ; 

We  must  rise  and  follow  her, 

When  from  every  hill  of  flame 

She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name. 

Bliss  Carman* 

From  "More    Songs   from  Vagabondia," 
Small.  Maynard  &  Co. 
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WHY  TELL  ME? 

We  may  traffic  in  ideas  as  well  as  in  material  commodities. 
But  when  two  pessimists  swap  "trade  lasts,"  each  is  more  eager 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

THE  world,  you  advise  me,  is  utterly  wrong, 
Your  life,  you  assure  me,  is  sad ; 
Whenever  we  meet  you  are  there  with  a  long 
Sad  tale  of  the  trouble  you've  had. 

Your  rent  has  been  raised  and  you  think  it's  unfair ; 

Your  wife  is  a  terrible  scold; 
You  are  losing  your  money,  your  mind  and  your  hair ; 

You  are  getting  (you  feel  it)  a  cold. 

That  luck  is  against  you,  my  friend,  I  can  see, 

You  have  reason,  I  grant,  to  be  blue. 
But  why  must  you  tell  all  your  troubles  to  me 

When  I'm  dying  to  tell  mine  to  you? 

Albert  Silverman. 


NEIGHBORLINESS 

A  good  neighbor  puts  tip  with  much.     All   of  us  want  good 
neighbors. 

I'M  sorry/*  said  Smith,  "but  my  chicken  got  out 
And  scratched  up  your  flower  bed. 
I  wish  she'd  indulged  no  such  vandal  desires, 
But  had  tarried  at  home  instead/' 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Jones,  "and  we'll  let  it  pass; 
You  will  find  me  in  no  wise  kickin'. 
The  truth  is,  my  dog — a  carnivorous  beast — 
Has  gone  and  eaten  your  chicken." 

"Fair  enough,"  said  Smith,  "and  I  don't  complain, 
But  trust  his  dinner  filled  him. 
Let  me  say  that  while  driving  my  flivver  just  now 
I  ran  over  your  dog  and  killed  him." 

St.  Clair  Adams. 
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SONGS  OF  SOULS  THAT  FAILED 

Life  sometimes  gives  but  shabby  rewards  to  the  valiant.  It 
sometimes  brands  them  with  failure.  But  theirs  is  the  proud 
consciousness  of  having  deserved. 

WE  come  from  the  war-swept  valleys, 
Where  the  strong  ranks  clash  in  might, 
Where  the  broken  rearguard  rallies 

For  its  last  and  losing  fight, 
From  the  roaring  streets  and  highways, 
Where  the  mad  crowds  move  abreast, 
We  come  to  the  wooded  byways, 
To  cover  our  grief,  and  rest. 

Not  ours  the  ban  of  the  coward, 

Not  ours  is  the  idler's  shame ; 
If  we  sink  at  last,  overpowered, 

Will  ye  whelm  us  with  scorn  or  blame? 
We  have  seen  the  goal  and  have  striven 

As  they  strive  who  win  or  die; 
We  were  burdened  and  harshly  driven, 

And  the  swift  feet  passed  us  by. 

When  we  hear  the  plaudits'  thunder, 

And  thrill  to  the  victor's  shout,    ' 
We  envy  them  not,  nor  wonder 

At  the  fate  that  cast  us  out ; 
For  we  heed  one  music  only, 

The  sweet  far  voice  that  calls 
To  the  dauntless  soul  and  lonely 

Who  fights  to  the  end  and  falls* 

We  come — outworn  and  weary — 

The  unmanned  hosts  of  life; 
Long  was  our  march  and  dreary, 

Fruitless  and  long  our  strife, 
Out  from  the  dust  and  the  riot — 

From  the  lost,  yet  glorious  quest, 
We  come  to  the  vales  of  quiet, 

To  cover  our  grief,  and  rest. 

Marion  Coufhouy  Smith. 
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SINGING  SOLDIERS 

The  man  who  goes  about  his  work  dour  and  dumb  is  like  the 
actor  whom  W.  S.  Gilbert  at  a  rehearsal  bade  take  a  chair  as  if 
he  were  in  a  brown  study.  The  man  obeyed  with  such  heedlessness 
that  he  smashed  the  seat.  "What  I  asked  you  to  do,"  commented 
Gilbert,  "was  to  sit  down  pensively,  not  expensively." 

REMEMBER,  whatever  the  seasons  may  bring, 
The  world  marches  farther  with  soldiers  that  sing; 
And  nothing  is  truer  beneath  the  blue  sky 
Than  the  world  is  a  loser  for  soldiers  who  sigh. 

The  captains  of  life  standing  forth  in  the  field 
Say  the  soldiers  that  sigh  are  the  quickest  to  yield ; 
While  soldiers  and  freemen  that  sturdily  cling 
To  courage  and  hope  are  the  soldiers  that  sing. 

So,  better  leave  sighing  alone  for  awhile, 
And  see  how  much  sooner  well  finish  a  mile ; 
Hurrah  for  the  fields  of  the  victors,  that  ring 
With  the  shout  and  the  song  of  the  soldiers  that  sing. 

Frank  Wolcott  Hutt. 


A  RECEIPT  FOR  HAPPINESS 

BEGIN  the  day  with  smiling  eyes ; 
Pursue  the  day  with  smiling  lips; 
Through  clouds  perceive  the  smiling  skies 
Up  where  the  smiling  sunbeam  trips. 

Let  smiling  thoughts  within  your  mind 
Drive  gloom  and  cold  despair  apart, 

And  promptings  of  a  genial  kind 
Keep  ever  growing  in  your  heart. 

Meet  trouble  with  a  cheery  mien, 

Be  jovial  in  the  face  of  care — 
He  routs  all  mischief  from  the  scene 

Who  greets  it  with  a  jocund  air. 

John  Kendrlck  Bangs. 

Permission  of 

The  Author's  Estate. 
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MY  SUNDAY  NAP(?) 

Nothing  is  more  cherished  than  a  Sunday  nap.  Nothing  is 
more  rarely  achieved.  A  disturbed  siesta  is  one  of  the  most 
diverting-  of  experiences — when  it's  somebody  else  who's  disturbed 

^N  a  Sunday,  after  dinner, 

I  delight  to  shed  my  shoes 
As  a  lazy,  loafin'  sinner — 
To  enjoy  a  little  snooze! 
With  my  noodle  all  a- fuddle, 
(And  so  full  of  grub,  I  sigh!) 
In  the  big  armchair  I  cuddle 
And  tell  all  the  folks  "Good-bye." 

Pretty  soon  I  start  to  slipping 

I  am  nearly  gone — and  then 

Both  the  youngsters  start  to  yippin' 

And  I'm  wide  awake  again! 

"Hey,  you  kids — cut  out  the  riot !" 

I  exclaim  in  tones  of  ire. 

"Let  us  have  a  little  quiet, 

Or  I'll  fill  your  seats  with  fire  I" 

They  can  see  that  I  am  nettled — 
They're  afraid  I'll  use  the  lath, 
So  I  shortly  get  'em  settled, 
And  I  soon  forget  my  wrath 
As  the  arms  of  Slumber  tease  me 
To  repose  upon  her  lap — 
But  when  Sleep's  about  to  seize  me, 
Then  the  Collie  starts  to  yap ! 

But  at  last  I'm  snoozing  sweetly, 
In  a  loud  rip-snortin'  snore — 
When,  alas,  I'm  roused  completely 
By  a  knock  upon  the  door! 
And  I  straighten  up,  a-cussin' 
As  I  madly  grab  my  shoes. 
There  is  something  always  mussin' 
Sure  as  Fate,  my  Sunday  snooze ! 

Charles  S.  Kinnism. 

From  *'  'Round  Home," 
Copyright    1927, 
George  Sully  &  Co. 
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THE  LOST  MASTER 

^  Better  than  precepts  about  living  is  the  example  of  a  worthy 
life.  In  its  simplest  acts  there  is  a  nobility  that  challenges  others, 
and  by  that  challenge  influences  them.  Nor  does  the  influence 
of  a  worthy  man  stop  with  life  itself.  Who  would  deny  that 
St,  Francis  of  Assisi  is  living  still  or  that  Washington  is  an 
abiding  force  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  America? 

AND  when  I  come  to  die/'  he  said, 
"Ye  shall  not  lay  me  out  in  state, 
Nor  leave  your  laurels  at  my  head, 
Nor  cause  your  men  of  speech  orate; 
No  monument  your  gift  shall  be, 
No  column  in  the  Hall  of  Fame; 
But  just  this  line  ye  grave  for  me: 
"He  played  the  game." 

So  when  his  glorious  task  was  done, 
It  was  not  of  his  fame  we  thought ; 
It  was  not  of  his  battles  won, 
But  of  the  pride  with  which  he  fought ; 
But  of  his  zest,  his  ringing  laugh, 
His  trenchant  scorn  of  praise  or  blame: 
And  so  we  graved  his  epitaph, 
"He  played  the  game/' 

And  so  we,  too,  in  humbler  ways 
Went  forth  to  fight  the  fight  anew. 
And  heeding  neither  blame  nor  praise, 
We  held  the  course  he  set  us  true. 
And  we,  too,  find  the  fighting  sweet; 
And  we,  too,  fight  for  fighting's  sake ; 
And  though  we  go  down  in  defeat, 
And  though  our  stormy  hearts  may  break, 
We  will  not  do  our  Master  shame : 
We'll  play  the  game,  please  God, 
We'll  play  the  game. 

Robert  W.  Service. 

From  "Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone," 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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ANOTHER  DAY 

There  is  always  hope  in  the  new.  "What  good  is  a  trial 
balloon?"  Franklin  was  asked.  "What  good  is  a  new-born  baby?" 
he  replied. 

A   NOTHER  dawn,  another  day, 
jT\   Another  chance  another  way — 
To  finish  something  you  began, 
Or  else  to  try  another  plan. 

Another  sky,  another  sun, 
Another  and  a  better  one, 
Another  day  you  never  had, 
Another  reason  to  be  glad. 

Another  day,  another  start, 
A  firmer  hold,  a  braver  heart, 
A  stronger  arm,  a  wiser  mind, 
A  mortal  of  another  kind. 

Another  dawn,  another  day, 
Another  chance  another  way 
To  take  a  task  and  see  it  through — 
Another  world,  another  you ! 

Douglas  Malloch. 

Copyright,   1927, 

By   Douglas   Malloch. 


A  BATTLE-CRY 


The  locked  door  has  this  advantage  over  the  door  unbarred, 
that  you  cannot  force  an  entrance  where  nothing  resists  you. 

GIVE  me  a  battle  to  fight. 
Worthy  of  courage  high, 
There  let  me  prove  my  right 

Or  let  me  striving  die. 
What  of  the  weak  who  fall? 
What  of  the  danger  rife? 
I  am  in  love  with  it  all — 
I  am  in  love  with  life ! 
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Heroes  are  common  clay, 

Conquerors  are  but  men ; 
Courage  has  blazed  their  way, 

Courage  will  win  again! 
Will  makes  the  man  a  god — 

Then  shall  I  shirk  the  strife  ? 
Better  beneath  the  sod — 

I  am  in  love  with  life ! 

Weaklings  the  combat  are  fleeing, 

Cowardice  leans  on  time; 
Strength  is  the  glory  of  being, 

Love  makes  our  strength  sublime ! 
On  with  the  battle  of  might, 

Brave  hearts  for  drum  and  fife ! 
Glorious  is  the  fight — 

I  am  in  love  with  life ! 

Lee  Shippey. 

DON'T  TROUBLE  TROUBLE 

The  lamb  that  goes  seeking  the  wolf  has  more  courage  than 
judgment. 

DON'T  you  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you. 
Don't  you  look  for  trouble ;  let  trouble  look  for  you. 
Who  f eareth  hath  forsaken  the  heavenly  Father's  side ; 
What  He  hath  undertaken  He  surely  will  provide. 

The  very  birds  reprove  thee  with  their  happy  song; 
The  very  flowers  teach  thee  that  fretting  is  a  wrong. 
"Cheer  up/'  the  sparrow  chirpeth;  "Thy  Father  feedeth 

me; 
Think  how  much  He  eareth,  oh,  lonely  child,  for  thee/' 

"Fear  not,"  the  flowers  whisper;  "since  thus   He  hath 

arrayed 

The  buttercup  and  daisy,  how  canst  thou  be  afraid  ?" 
Then  don't  you  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you ; 
You'll  only  double  trouble,  and  trouble  others  too. 

Mark  Guy  Pearse- 
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THE  VERY  FINE  ART  OF  FORGETTING 

There  is  enough  cussedness  assailing  us  to  embitter  any  life. 
The  daily  assaults  are  bad  enough.  If  we  let  them  accumulate, 
if  we  let  the  quotas  of  innumerable  yesterdays  join  forces  with 
the  quota  of  today,  happiness  is  impossible.  We  cannot  always 
ignore  the  present,  but  we  can  in  large  measure  banish  the  un 
savory  aspects  of  the  past  At  least  we  need  not  hug  them  to  us. 
The  memory  is  a  marvelous  instrument.  But  it  operates  auto 
matically.  It  does  not  discriminate,  select,  reject.  That  is  the 
function  of  the  judgment.  Memory  should  pull,  not  singly,  but 
alongside  judgment  in  a  team. 

OH,  is  it  worth  while  to  remember jtoo  long 
The  grievance  that  caused  our  small  sorrow? 
It  darkened  our  day  and  it  silenced  our  song- 
Why  carry  it  into  tomorrow? 
Strange  that  we  should  choose  to  hold  fast  to  our  heart 

The  thing  that  produces  our  fretting ! 
'Twould  surely  be  better  to  take  up  the  art, 
The  very  fine  art  of  forgetting. 

Forget  the  unkindness  that  rankled  a  bit, 

Forget  the  quick  words  that  were  spoken — 
Shall  we  let  the  friendship  we've  valued  so  long 

In  one  hapless  moment  be  broken ! 
And  why  do  we  take  precious  time  to  lament 

Our  blunders  that  proved  so  upsetting! 
If  there  is  no  mending,  let's  try  for  a  while 

The  very  fine  art  of  forgetting. 

Our  yesterday's  losses,  our  yesterday's  fears, 

Mistakes — we  have  some  way  lived  through  them — 
Our  keen  disappointments,  our  heartaches,  our  tears, 

What  profits  us  now  to  hold  to  them ! 
This  world  would  be  for  us  a  happier  place 

And  there  would  be  less  of  regretting 
If  we  would  remember  to  practice  with  grace 

The  very  fine  art  of  forgetting. 

B.  Y.  Williams. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


THE  BETTER  WAY 

LAUGH  a  little,  chaff  a  little,  jolly  as  you  go; 
Cheer  one  brother,  help  another,  make  hope's  lantern 

glow ; 

Don't  be  croaking,  do  some  joking  in  a  friendly  way; 
Fun's  a  winner  good  as  dinner  for  some  men,  they  say; 
Scorn  self-pity,  just  be  gritty,  never  once  cry  quits ; 
Your  example  may  be  ample  to  brace  other  wits. 

Lurana  Sheldon. 


LET  US  SMILE 

The  giraffe  is  absolutely  dumb;  nature  has  so  framed  it  that 
it  can  make  no  sound  whatever,  whether  of  triumph,  of  rage,  or  of 
distress.  Few  people  lack  the  vocal  equipment  to  express  chagrin 
or  displeasure.  But  some  seem  inhibited  as  to  "joyful  sounds." 
And  some,  to  judge  by  appearances,  can't  even  smile. 

'TVHE  thing  that  goes  the  farthest  towards  making  life 
A  worth  while, 

That  costs  the  least  and  does  the  most,  is  just  a  pleasant 
smile, 

The  smile  that  bubbles  from  a  heart  that  loves  its  fellow- 
men 

Will  drive  away  the  cloud  of  gloom  and  coax  the  sun 
again ; 

It's  full  of  worth  and  goodness,  too,  with  manly  kindness 
blent— 

It's  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 

There  is  no  room  for  sadness  when  we  see  a  cheery  smiie ; 
It  always  has  the  same  good  look — it's  never  out  of  style — 
It  nerves  us  on  to  try  again  when  failure  makes  us  blue ; 
The  dimples  of  encouragement  are  good  for  me  and  you. 
It  pays  a  higher  interest  for  it  is  merely  lent — 
It's  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 

A  smile  comes  very  easy — you  can  wrinkle  up  with  cheer 
A  hundred  times  before  you  can  squeeze  out  a  soggy  tear. 
It  ripples  out,  moreover,  to  the  heartstrings  that  will  tug, 
And  always  leaves  an  echo  that  is  very  like  a  hug. 
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So,  smile  away.     Folks  understand  what  by  a  smile  is 

meant, 
It's  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 

Anonymous. 

DON'T  ENVY  OTHER  FOLKS 

When  we  watch  the  other  fellow  hang  pictures  or  dictate  letters 
or  play  the  trombone,  his  task  looks  easy.  We  wish  the  soft 
jobs  would  now  and  then  fall  to  us.  But  if  we  stood  in  the 
other  fellow's  shoes,  our  ideas  would  change.  His  success  is 
built  upon  struggle,  never  doubt  that.  Perhaps  he  does  better 
than  we  because  he  has  tried  harder,  been  more  persistent.  If  we 
aren't  big  enough  to  make  good  ourselves,  we  shouldn't  be  little 
enough  to  envy  those  who  do. 

DON'T  think  when  you  have  troubles 
That  your  neighbor  goes  scot-free 
Because  he  shows  a  smiling  front 

And  battles  cheerfully. 
No,  man!     He,  too,  has  troubles, 

But  herein  the  difference  lies, 
While  you  go  idly  moping  round, 
The  other  fellow  tries. 

Don't  envy  other  people; 

Maybe,  if  the  truth  you  knew, 
You'd  find  their  burdens  heavier  far 

Than  is  the  case  with  you. 
Because  a  fellow,  rain  or  shine, 

Can  show  a  smiling  face, 
Don't  think  you'd  have  an  easier  time 

If  you  could  take  his  place. 

5Tis  hope  and  cheery  courage 

That  incite  one  to  retrieve 
One's  past  mistakes,  to  start  afresh, 

To  dare  and  to  achieve. 
So  smile,  and  if  perchance  you  light 

The  spark  of  hope  anew 
In  some  poor  sad  and  burdened  heart, 

All  honor  be  to  you. 

Anonymous, 
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SILVER 

Moonlight  can  take  the  sordid  or  the  garish  and  clothe  it  in 
majesty.  Sometimes  a  great  soul  can  come  upon  a  commonplace 
scene  and  effect  an  equal  transformation. 

SLOWLY,  silently,  now  the  moon 
Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shoon ; 
This  way,  and  that,  she  peers  and  sees 
Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees ; 
One  by  one  the  casements  catch 
Her  beams  beneath  the  silvery  thatch; 
Couched  in  his  kennel,  like  a  log, 
With  paws  of  silver  sleeps  the  dog ; 
From  their  shadowy  cote  the  white  breasts  peep 
Of  doves  in  a  silver-feathered  sleep; 
A  harvest  mouse  goes  scampering  by, 
With  silver  claws,  and  a  silver  eye ; 
And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam, 
By  silver  reeds  in  a  silver  stream. 

Walter  de  la  Mare. 

From   "Selected  Poems," 
Copyrighted  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


THE  SONG  HE  SINGS 

A  schoolboy  was  called  on  to  parse  the  sentence  "Bob  married 
Nancy."  He  performed  the  task  thus :  "Bob  is  a  noun  because 
he  is  the  name  of  something;  married  is  a  conjunction  because 
it  joins  Bob  and  Nancy;  Nancy  is  a  verb  because  she  governs  the 
noun."  Grammatically  speaking,  he  had  jumbled  the  elements 
In  life  too  we  may  confuse  the  relations  of  things.  But  sanity 
and  insight  bring  harmony  and  order. 

THE  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  goes 
Ahead  with  his  work  each  day ; 
Who's  never  struck  by  his  adverse  luck, 

But  makes  of  his  labors  play ; 
From  early  dawn  he  will  toil  on, 

And  know  that  the  world's  all  right. 
And  he  sings  a  song  as  he  goes  along, 
For  it  sharpens  his  appetite. 
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The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  smiles 

And  sees  that  the  sky  is  blue; 
He  is  always  there  with  a  great  big  share 

Of  smiles  and  of  sunshine,  too; 
He  never  growls,  and  he  never  howls 

That  the  world  is  out  of  gear — 
•But  he  meets  the  shocks  and  the  jealous  knocks 

With  a  great,  broad  smile  of  cheer. 

Anonymous. 


PLAYING  THE  GAME 

Some  of  us  want  victory  in  a  game  we  are  too  lazy  to  learn. 
Our  fate  is  likely  to  be  that  of  the  student  who  in  his  chemistry 
examination  had  to  answer  the  question,  "Give  in  detail  the  process 
for  making  mercuric  bichloride."  This  student  had  not  been 
earnest  in  his  scholastic  endeavor,  but  he  now  became  exceedingly 
earnest  in  piety.  "God  made  all  things,"  wrote  he,  "including 
mercuric  bichloride."  A  few  days  later  his  paper  was  returned 
with  this  annotation:  "God  gets  the  credit.  You  don't." 

ARE  you  playing  the  game  on  the  field  of  life? 
Are  you  keeping  within  the  rules  ? 
Do  you  play  with  a  jump  and  a  joy  in  the  strife, 
Nor  whimper  for  better  tools? 

There  is  always  a  chap  who  lags  behind, 

And  wails  that  the  world  is  gray  ; 
That  his  ax  is  dull,  and  his  wheel  won't  grind, 

And  it's  late  to  begin  today. 

But  if  you  should  ask  the  other  chap, 

The  one  who  has  gone  ahead, 
Youll  find  that  his  tools  were  worse,  mayhap; 

And  he's  made  new  ones  instead. 

For  playing  the  game  means  not  to  grin, 

When  the  field  is  smooth  and  clear; 
But  to  fight  from  the  first  for  the  joy  therein, 

Nor  to  heed  the  haunt  of  fear. 
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And  though  in  the  strife  no  prize  you  earn, 

That  marks  the  victor's  fame; 
Know  still,  if  you've  tried  at  every  turn, 

You  have  won,  for  you've  played  the  game ! 

Raymond  Comstock. 

IT'S  A  GAY  OLD  WORLD 

We  may  retrieve  even  dire  situations  if  we  put  the  right  face 
on  matters.  At  a  dinner  party  a  gentleman  escorted  to  the  table 
a  lady  whose  name  he  had  failed  to  catch.  "Do  you  see  that  man 
with  the  glasses?"  he  asked  by  way  of  making  conversation;  "I 
hate  that  fellow."  "But  he's  my  husband,"  the  lady  protested. 
"Exactly  so.  That's  why  I  hate  him." 

IT'S  a  gay  old  world  when  you're  gay, 
And  a  glad  old  world  when  you're  glad ; 

But  whether  you  play 
Or  go  toiling  away 
It's  a  sad  old  world  when  you're  sad. 

It's  a  grand  old  world  if  you're  great, 
And  a  mean  old  world  if  you're  small ; 

It's  a  world  full  of  hate 

For  the  foolish  who  prate 
Of  the  uselessness  of  it  all. 

It's  a  beautiful  world  to  see 
Or  it's  dismal  in  every  zone; 

The  thing  it  must  be 

In  its  gloom  or  its  glee 
Depends  on  yourself  alone. 

Anonymous. 

A  SMILE  AS  SMALL  AS  MINE 

THEY  might  not  need  me;  but  they  might. 
I'll  let  my  head  be  just  in  sight; 
A  smile  as  small  as  mine  might  be 
Precisely  their  necessity. 

Emily  Dickinson* 
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OUR  OWN 

We  are  most  impatient,  most  impolite,  most  inconsiderate  toward 
— whom?  People  who  care  nothing  for  us,  have  no  claim  upon 
us?  No.  The  members  of  our  own  family,  the  persons  who  in 
all  the  world  we  love  best.  They  alone  make  allowances;  they 
alone  will  put  up  with  our  flares  of  temper,  our  boorish  rudeness. 
If  we  must  heap  misery  upon  somebody,  it  should  be  upon  an 
enemy.  Instead,  we  heap  it  upon  those  of  our  very  household, 
those  of  our  own  blood.  At  the  same  time  we  torture  ourselves, 
bringing  to  our  guilty  consciences  the  wretchedness  of  remorse. 
Only  through  unceasing  watchfulness  can  we  straighten  out  this 
ugly  twist  in  our  natures.  The  story  is  as  sordid  as  that  which 
was  written  in  the  blanks  of  an  application  for  insurance: 
"Father:  cause  of  death? — Hanged."  "Mother:  cause  of  death?— 
Father." 

IF  I  had  known  in  the  morning 
How  wearily  all  the  day 

The  words  unkind 

Would  trouble  my  mind 
I  said  when  you  went  away, 
I  had  been  more  careful,  darling, 

Nor  given  you  needless  pain; 
But  we  vex  "our  own" 
With  look  and  tone 

We  might  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 
You  may  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace, 

Yet  it  might  be 

That  never  for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease. 
How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 

That  never  come  home  at  night, 
And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  words  spoken 

That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger, 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest, 

But  oft  for  "our  own" 

The  bitter  tone, 
Though  we  love  "our  own"  the  best. 


Ah !  lips  with  the  curve  impatient, 
Ah!  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn, 

'Twere  a  cruel  fate 

Were  the  night  too  late 
3?o  undo  the  work  of  morn, 

Margaret  E.  Sangster,, 


IF  ALL  WHO  HATE  WOULD  LOVE  US 

So  many  things  in  life  are  the  reverse  of  what  they  should  be 
that  our  lot  seems  a  drastic  one.  An  Irishman,  just  brought  to  a 
hospital,  asked  a  fellow  patient:  "And  what  might  be  the  matter 
with  yez?"  "Tonsilitis ;  they're  going  to  cut  me  tonsils  out." 
"And  what,"  he  inquired  of  another,  "might  be  ailin*  yez?" 
"Blood  poison;  they're  going  to  cut  me  arm  off."  The  Irishman 
made  a  dash  toward  the  door.  "Why,"  they  asked,  "are  you 
leaving?"  "Begorry,  I've  got  a  cold  in  me  head." 

IF  all  who  hate  would  love  us, 
And  all  our  loves  were  true, 
The  stars  that  swing  above  us 
Would  brighten  in  the  blue; 
If  cruel  words  were  kisses, 
And  every  scowl  a  smile, 
A  better  world  than  this  is, 

Would  hardly  be  worth  while ; 
If  purses  would  not  tighten 
a  To  meet  a  brother's  need, 
The  load  we  bear  would  lighten 
Above  the  grave  of  greed. 

If  those  who  whine  would  whistle, 

And  those  who  languish  laugh, 
The  rose  would  rout  the  thistle, 

The  grain  outrun  the  chaff ; 
If  hearts  were  only  jolly, 

If  grieving  were  forgot, 
And  tears  of  melancholy 

Were  things  that  now  are  not ; 
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Then  love  would  kneel  to  duty, 

And  all  the  world  would  seem 
A  bridal  bower  of  beauty, 

A  dream  within  a  dream. 

If  men  would  cease  to  worry, 

And  women  cease  to  sigh, 
And  all  be  glad  to  bury 

Whatever  has  to  die; 
If  neighbor  spake  to  neighbor, 

As  love  demands  of  all, 
The  rust  would  eat  the  sabre, 

The  spear  stay  on  the  wall ; 
Then  every  day  would  glisten, 

And  every  eve  would  shine, 
And  God  would  pause  to  listen, 

And  life  would  be  divine. 

flames  Newton  Matthews. 


LIFE 

A  tramp  left  his  companion,  stuck  his  head  through  the  door 
of  the  station,  and  called  to  the  agent:  "Report  two  empties 
going  east."  On  too  many  of  our  dreams,  alas,  the  final  report 
must  be  "empties." 

HAVE  you  ever  sat  by  the  railroad  track 
And  watched  the  empties  coming  back? 
Lumbering  along  with  a  groan  and  whine, 
Smoke  strung  out  in  a  long,  gray  line, 
Belched  from  the  panting  engine's  stack — 
Just  plain  empties  coming  back. 

I  have — and  to  me  the  empties  seem 
Like  the  dreams  I  sometimes  dream 
Of  a  girl — or  money — or  maybe  fame — 
My  dreams  have  always  returned  the  same, 
Swinging  along  the  homebound  track — 
Just  a  string  of  empties  coming  back. 

Angela  de  Ponclana. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  LIFE 

Our  future  is  uncertain.  We  may  be  headed  toward  the  plight 
of  the  departed  negro  over  whom  his  pastor  pronounced  these 
words:  "Zekel  Smiff,  you'se  gone,  and  we  hopes  you'se  gone 
where  we  'specks  you  ain't."  But  if  this  be  our  destiny,  we  at 
least  do  not  know  it  yet.  Let  us  therefore  cheer  up  and  bestir 
ourselves. 

DO  the  tears  that  arise  in  the  heat  of  the  strife 
Seem  to  hide  from  your  vision  the  purpose  of  life? 
Do  the  myriad  cares  of  laborious  days 
Leave  a  doubt  in  your  heart  whether  living  them  pays? 

Banish  doubt  and  plod  on.    Life  was  given  to  man 
As  a  part  of  Creation's  mysterious  plan ; 
Each  must  carry  what  burdens  the  years  may  bestow 
Until  burdens  and  bearers  alike  are  laid  low. 

At  the  end  of  the  road  is  a  couch  with  a  pall, 
And  it  may  be  the  couch  is  the  end  of  it  all ; 
Or  it  may  be  the  spirit,  released  from  the  clod, 
Shares  the  freedom  of  Time  with  the  infinite  God. 

'Tis  but  folly  to  dig  into  moss-covered  creeds ; 
Let  your  life  be  a  record  of  generous  deeds. 
Not  the  wisest  may  fathom  Futurity's  plan, 
But  the  weakest  may  live  as  becometh  a  man. 

Frank  Putnam. 


IF  I  KNEW 

God  never  permitted  any  man  to  hold  an  ideal  top  beautiful  for 
His  power  to  make  it  practicable. — Wendell  Phillips. 

IF  I  knew  the  box  where  the  smiles  are  kept, 
No  matter  how  large  the  key, 
Or  strong  the  bolt,  I  would  try  so  hard, 

Twould  open,  I  know,  for  me. 
Then  over  the  land  and  sea  broadcast, 
I'd  scatter  the  smiles  to  play, 
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That  the  children's  faces  might  hold  them  fast 
For  many  and  many  a  day. 

If  I  knew  a  box  that  was  large  enough 

To  hold  all  the  frowns  I  meet, 
I  would  like  to  gather  them,  every  one, 

From  nursery,  school  and  street; 
Then,  holding  and  folding  I'd  pack  them  in, 

And  turning  the  monster  key, 
I'd  hire  a  giant  to  drop  the  box 

Into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Anonymous. 


LIFE'S  COMMON  THINGS 

Diamonds  are  precious ;  only  the  rich  can  possess  them.  Organ 
izations  are  powerful;  only  the  mighty  can  drive  them.  But  the 
sun  and  the  air  and  the  flowers  and  the  flowing  of  brooks  belong 
as  much  to  the  humble  as  to  the  lofty.  They  cannot  be  "cornered." 
They  are  not  even  matter  for  directors'  meetings. 

THE  things  of  every  day  are  all  so  sweet : 
The  morning  meadows  wet  with  dew, 
The  dance  of  daisies  in  the  moon,  the  blue 

Of  far-off  hills  where  twilight  shadows  lie, 
The  night  with  all  its  tender  mystery  of  sound 

And  silence,  and  God's  starry  sky ! 
Oh!  life — the  whole  life — is  far  too  fleet, 
The  things  of  every  day  are  all  so  sweet. 

The  common  things  of  life  are  all  so  dear: 

The  waking  in  the  warm  half-gloom 
To  find  again  the  old  familiar  room, 

The  scents  and  sights  and  sounds  that  never  tire, 
The  homely  work,  the  plans,  the  lilt  of  baby's  laugh, 

The  crackle  of  the  open  fire; 
The  waiting,  then  the  footsteps  coming  near, 

The  opening  door,  the  hand-clasp  and  the  kiss — 
Is  Heaven  not,  after  all,  the  Now  and  Here, 

The  common  things  of  life  are  all  so  dear? 

Anonymous. 


BEYOND 

The  story  of  Hannibal  struggling  through  the  supposedly  im 
passable  Alps  and  reminding  his  soldiers  that  Italy  lay  beyond, 
is  famous  and  inspiring.  Most  of  us,  to  be  sure,  would  rather 
have  gone  through  such  experiences  than  to  be  confronting  them 
now.  We  prefer  the  name  to  the  reality.  We  are  like  the  little 
girl  who  was  asked  as  to  her  preference  between  beauty  and 
goodness.  She  replied:  "I'd  like  to  be  beautiful — and  repent." 

THE  stranger  wandering  in  the  Switzer's  land, 
Before  its  awful  mountain  tops  afraid — 
Who  yet,  with  patient  toil,  hath  gained  his  stand, 
On  the  bare  summit  where  all  life  is  stayed, 

Sees  far,  far  down,  beneath  his  blood-dimmed  eyes, 

Another  country,  golden  to  the  shore, 
Where  a  new  passion  and  new  hopes  arise, 

Where  Southern  blooms  unfold  forevermore. 

And  I,  lone  sitting  by  the  twilight  blaze, 
Think  o£  another  wanderer  in  the  snows, 

And  on  more  perilous  mountain-tops  I  gaze, 
Than  ever  frowned  above  the  vine  and  rose. 

Yet,  courage,  soul!  nor  hold  thy  strength  in  vain, 
In  hope  o'ercome  the  steeps  God  set  for  thee; 

For  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great  pain 
Lieth  thine  Italy. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 


SMILES 

Smiles   are  as   catchin'  as   the  measles  and  a  whole  lot  more 
pleasant. — Harvey  Hamlyn. 

SMILE  a  smile.     While  you  smile,  another  smiles, 
And  soon  there's  miles  and  miles  of  smiles, 
And  life's  worth  while  if  you  but  smile. 

Anonymous. 
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MANDALAY 

Men  returned  from  a  far  country  have  wistful  memories  of  tlie 
exotic  spell  of  the  place — especially  if  an  exotic  damsel  is  woven 
into  that  spell. 

BY  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  eastward  to  the 
sea, 
There's  a  Burma  girl  a-settin',  an'  I  know  she  thinks  o' 

me; 
For  the  wind  is  in  the  palm  trees,  an'  the  temple  bells 

they  say: 
"Come  you  back,  you  British  soldier;  come  you  back  to 

Mandalay!" 

Come  you  back  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay: 
Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chunkin'   from  Rangoon 

to  Mandalay? 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  fiyin'-fishes  play, 

An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer  China  'crost 
the  Bay ! 

'Er  petticut  was  yaller  an'  'er  little  cap  was  green, 

An'  'er  name  was  Supi-yaw4at — jes'  the  same  as  Thee- 

baw's  Queen, 

An'  I  seed  her  fust  a-smokin'  of  a  whackin'  white  cheroot, 
An'  a-wastin'  Christian  kisses  on  an  'eathen  idol's  foot: 
Bloomin'  idol  made  o*  mud — 
Wot  they  called  the  Great  Gawd  Budd — 
Plucky  lot  she  cared  for  idols  when  I  kissed  'er  where 

she  stud! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay — 

When  the  mist  was  on  the  rice-fields  an'  the  sun  was 

droppin'  slow, 

She'd  git  'er  little  banjo  an'  she'd  sing  "Kulla-lo-loJ" 
With  'er  arm  upon  my  shoulder,  anj  'er  cheek  agin  my 

cheek, 

We  useter  watch  the  steamers  an*  the  hathis  pilin'  teak. 
Elephints  a-pilin'  teak 
In  the  sludgy,  squdgy  creek, 
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Where  the  silence  'ung  that  'eavy  you  was  'arf  afraid 

to  speak! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay — 

But  that's  all  shove  be'ind  me — long  ago  an'  fur  away, 
An*   there  ain't  no   'buses   runnin'    from   the   Benk    to 

Mandalay ; 
An'  I'm  learnin'  'ere  in  London  what  the  ten-year  sodger 

tells : 
"If  you've  'eard  the  East  a-callin',  why,  you  won't  'eed 

nothin'  else." 

No!  you  won't  'eed  nothin'  else 
But  them  spicy  garlic  smells 
An*  the   sunshine  an'  the  palm  trees   an'  the  tinkly 

temple  bells! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay — 

I  am  sick  o'  wastin'  leather  on  these  gritty  pavin'-stones, 
An'  the  blasted  Henglish  drizzle  wakes  the  fever  in  my 

bones ; 
Though  I  walks  with  fifty  'ousemaids  outer  Chelsea  to 

the  Strand, 

An'  they  talks  a  lot  o'  lovin',  but  wot  do  they  understand  ? 
Beefy  face  an'  grubby  'and — 
Law !  wot  do  they  understand  ? 
I've  a  neater,   sweeter  maiden  in  a  cleaner,   greener 

land! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay — 

Ship  me  somewheres  east  of  Suez  where  the  best  is  like 

the  worst, 
Where  there  aren't  no  Ten  Commandments,  an'  a  man 

can  raise  a  thirst ; 
For  the  temple  bells  are  callin',  an'  it's  there  that  I  would 

be — 

By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin*  lazy  at  the  sea — 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay, 

With  our  sick  beneath  the  awnings  when  we  went  to 
Mandalay ! 
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Oh,  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyin'-fishes  play, 

An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer  China  'crost 
the  Bay ! 

Rudyard  Kipling. 


MYSELF  AND  ME 

There's  much  to  be  said  for  being  choice  of  one's  company- 
and  ganging  alone. 

I'M  the  best  pal  that  I  ever  had, 
I  like  to  be  with  me; 
I  like  to  sit  and  tell  myself 
Things  confidentially. 

I  often  sit  and  ask  me 

If  I  shouldn't  or  I  should, 
And  I  find  that  my  advice  to  me 

Is  always  pretty  good. 

I  never  got  acquainted  with 

Myself  till  here  of  late ; 
And  I  find  myself  a  bully  chum, 

I  treat  me  simply  great. 

I  talk  with  me  and  walk  with  me, 

And  show  me  right  and  wrong; 
I  never  knew  how  well  myself 

And  I  could  get  along. 

I  never  try  to  cheat  me; 

I'm  as  truthful  as  can  be 
No  matter  what  may  come  or  go, 

I'm  on  the  square  with  me. 

It's  great  to  know  yourself  and  have 

A  pal  that's  all  your  own; 
To  be  such  company  for  yourself, 

You're  never  left  alone. 
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You'll  try  to  dodge  the  masses, 
And  you'll  find  the  crowds  a  joke, 

If  you  only  treat  yourself  as  well 
As  you  treat  other  folk. 

I've  made  a  study  of  myself, 

Compared  with  me  the  lot, 
And  Tve  finally  concluded 

I'm  the  best  friend  I've  got. 

Just  get  together  with  yourself 

And  trust  yourself  with  you, 
And  you'll  be  surprised  how  well  yourself 

Will  like  you  if  you  do. 

George  M.  Cohan. 


THE  STIRRUP-CUP 

There  was  the  gallant  chivalry  of  an  Elizabethan  in  Lanier. 
Against  tuberculosis  he  made  a  brave  struggle.  When  death 
came,  he  greeted  it  "right  smilingly." 

DEATH,  thou'rt  a  cordial  old  and  rare  : 
Look  how  compounded,  with  what  care! 
Time  got  his  wrinkles  reaping  thee 
Sweet  herbs  from  all  antiquity. 

David  to  thy  distillage  went, 
Keats,  and  Gotama  excellent, 
Omar  Khayyam,  and  Chaucer  bright, 
And  Shakspere  for  a  king-delight. 

Then,  Time,  let  not  a  drop  be  spilt : 
Hand  me  the  cup  whene'er  thou  wilt ; 
'Tis  thy  rich  stirrup-cup  to  me; 
I'll  drink  it  down  right  smilingly. 

Sidney  Lanier. 

From  "Poems," 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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ONCE  IN  A  WHILE 

Happiness  is  everywhere,  and  its  spring  is  in  our  own  heart,- 
John  Ruskin. 

ONCE  in  a  while  the  sun  shines  out, 
And  the  arching  skies  are  a  perfect  blue ; 
Once  in  a  while  'mid  clouds  of  doubt 

Hope's  brightest  stars  come  peeping  through. 
Our  paths  lead  down  by  the  meadows  fair, 

Where  the  sweetest  blossoms  nod  and  smile, 
And  we  lay  aside  our  cross  of  care 
Once  in  a  while. 

Once  in  a  while  within  our  own 

We  clasp  the  hand  of  a  steadfast  friend ; 

Once  in  a  while  we  hear  a  tone 

Of  love  with  the  heart's  own  voice  to  blend; 

And  the  dearest  of  all  our  dreams  come  true, 
And  on  life's  way  is  a  golden  mile; 

Each  thirsting  flower  is  kissed  with  dew 
Once  in  a  while. 

Once  in  a  while  in  the  desert  sand 

We  find  a  spot  of  the  fairest  green ; 
Once  in  a  while  from  where  we  stand 

The  hills  of  Paradise  are  seen  ; 
And  a  perfect  joy  in  our  hearts  we  hold — 

A  joy  that  the  world  cannot  defile — 
We  trade  earth's  dross  for  the  purest  gold 
Once  in  a  while. 

Nixon  Waterman. 

Forbca  &  Co, 


THE  WINNER 

IT'S  the  fellow  who  can  smile  and  take  his  licking, 
Who  can  find  behind  each  cloud  the  silver  line, 
Who  can  face  hard  luck  without  a  bit  of  kicking — 
That  fellow's  bound  to  make  his  future  shine. 

H.  Bedford  Jones. 


I  LOVE  TO  HEAR  YOU  WHISTLE 

The  next  time  you  climb  into  a  street  car  notice  how  many  of 
the  passengers  have  glum,  defeated  faces.  Humankind  needs 
cheer.  And  the  surest  fount  of  inspiration  is  within  you.  If 
you  think  happy,  speak  happy,  act  happy,  you  are  happy,  no 
matter  how  adverse  conditions  may  be.  You  can  no  more  keep 
your  soul  full  of  despondency  when  you  whistle  than  you  can 
keep  your  mouth  full  of  vinegar.  The  music  will  blow  all  the 
bitterness  of  both  kinds  away, 

OH,  I  love  to  hear  you  whistle 
When  you're  coming  home  at  night, 
Though  the  way  be  dark  and  dismal, 

Or  the  stars  are  shining  bright, 
Ah,  'tis  true  you  do  not  know  it, 
But  it  thrills  me  with  delight, 
If  I  hear  you  gaily  whistle 
When  you're  coming  home  at  night. 

In  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow, 

There  are  haunts  to  lure  the  gay, 
And  I  would  not  have  you  venture 

Where  you  would  not  dare  to  pray. 
Then  I  listen  in  the  silence 

For  your  footsteps  quick  and  light, 
And  ere  long  I  hear  you  whistle, 

When  you're  coming  home  at  night. 

If  I'm  waiting  in  the  darkness — 

For  a  mother  waits,  you  know — 
And  the  dismal  wind  is  sighing, 

And  the  clock  is  ticking  slow, 
All  the  singing  of  the  angels 

Could  not  give  me  such  delight 
As  the  music  of  your  whistle, 

When  you're  coming  home  at  night. 

For  I  know  your  mind  is  merry, 

And  I  know  your  heart  is  gay, 
And  I'm  sure  youVe  not  been  walking 

In  the  paths  that  lead  astray. 
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If  your  heart  had  lost  its  music, 

And  your  soul  had  lost  its  sight, 
You  would  never  come  a-whistling 

When  you're  coming  home  at  night. 

Irene  McMillan  Glanville. 


THE  PEAK 

A  mountain  is  a  challenge  to  the  soul  of  man.  "Climb  me 
if  you  dare/*  Man  has  dared,  has  laid  down  his  life,  in  the 
end  has  stood  victor  over  the  force  that  defied  him.  All  the 
great  peaks  except  Everest  have  been  climbed.  And  that  Everest 
will  be  climbed  is  certain.  The  answer  of  man  to  nature's  chal 
lenge  comes  from  heroism  of  spirit,  not  from  hope  of  reward.  It 
is  a  thing  to  chronicle  and  to  cherish,  a  thing  to  emulate  forever, 

THERE'S  a  far  high  trail  where  the  pines  are, 
There's  a  gray  faint  trail  to  the  dawn, 
There's  a  sudden  hush  on  the  hillside — 

Look !    The  last  star's  gone  I 
Follow,  follow,  the  far  trail  seems  to  say, 
Follow,  comrade,  follow,  and  you'll  make  the  peak  today ! 

There's  a  steep  hard  trail  where  the  stones  are, 

There's  a  sharp  crag  gray  at  the  bend, 
There's  a  far  fine  mist  where  the  road  winds — 

What  is  at  the  end  ? 

Follow,  follow,  the  dark  trail  seems  to  say, 
Follow,  comrade,  follow,  and  you'll  make  the  peak  today ! 

There's  an  unknown  trail — but  we'll  take  it. 

It's  a  steep  hard  trail — who's  afraid? 
There  are  deep  sharp  chasms  to  walk  by; 

No  one's  hands  can  aid. 
Follow,  follow,  the  far  trail  seems  to  say, 
Follow,  comrade,  follow,  and  you'll  make  the  peak  today ! 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 
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HOPE 

The  past  is  bounded  with  fences  and  walls.    The  future  sweeps 
unhedged  to  the  limitless  horizon. 

AT  summer  eve,  when  Heaven's  ethereal  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whose  sun-bright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky? 
Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscapes  smiling  near? 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus,  with  delight,  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way; 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discovered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been, 
And  every  form  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion  glows  divinely  there. 

Thonuis  Campbell. 


OUTWARDS  OR  HOMEWARDS 

Many  of  the  visions  of  humanity  have  been  expressed  through 
comparisons  with  seafaring  life.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
ships  have  carried  not  only  cargoes  of  freight,  but  fears  and 
hopes  and  immortal  aspirations. 

STILL  are  the  ships  that  in  haven  ride, 
Waiting  fair  winds  or  a  turn  of  the  tide; 
Nothing  they  fret,  though  they  do  not  get 
Out  on  the  glorious  ocean  wide. 
Oh,  wild  hearts,  that  yearn  to  be  free, 
Look,  and  learn  from  the  ships  of  the  sea ! 

Bravely  the  ships,  in  the  tempest  tossed, 

Buffet  the  waves  till  the  sea  be  crossed ; 

Not  in  despair  of  the  haven  fair, 

Though  winds  blow  backward,  and  leagues  be  lost; 

Oh,  weary  hearts,  that  yearn  for  sleep, 

Look,  and  learn  from  the  ships  of  the  deep ! 

Francis  William  Bourdillon. 


SAY  SOMETHING  GOOD 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about  human  nature  is  that 
in  cases  of  fundamental  need  the  heart  of  mankind  responds 
quickly.  An  earthquake  or  a  flood  opens  many  a  purse  for  the 
victims.  A  crying  child  elicits  comforting  words.  Our  fault  is 
that  our  generosity  is  more  or  less  dormant  except  in  the  presence 
of  disaster.  Yet  the  constant  grind  of  life,  the  slow,  long  ache 
in  the  hearts  of  our  fellows,  crave  the  solace  of  kindness  every 
hour  that  passes. 

PICK  out  the  folks  you  like  the  least  and  watch  'em 
for  a  while; 
They  never  waste  a  kindly  word,  they  never  waste  a 

smile; 

They  criticize  their  fellow-men  at  every  chance  they  get, 
They  never  found  a  human  just  to  suit  their  fancy  yet. 
From  them  I  guess  you'd  learn  some  things,  if  they  were 

pointed  out — 

Some  things  that  every  one  o£  us  should  know  a  lot  about, 
When  some   one  "knocks"  a  brother,  pass  around  the 

loving  cup — 
Say  something  good  about  him  if  you  have  to  make  it  up. 

It's  safe  to  say  that  every  man  God  made  holds  trace 

of  good 

That  he  would  fain  exhibit  to  his  fellows  if  he  could; 
The  kindly  deeds  in  many  a  soul  are  hibernating  there, 
Awaiting  the  encouragement  of  other  souls  that  dare 
To  show  the  best  that's  in  them ;  and  a  universal  move 
Would  start  the  whole  world  running  in  a  hopeful,  helpful 

groove. 
Say  something  sweet  to  paralyze  the  "knocker"  on  the 

spot 

Speak  kindly  of  his  victim  if  you  know  the  man  or  not. 

The  eyes  that  peek  and  peer  to  find  the  worst  a  brother 

holds, 
The  tongue  that  speaks  in  bitterness,  that  frets  and  fumes 

and  scolds ; 
The  hands  that  bruise  the  fallen,  though  their  strength 

was  made  to  raise 
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The  weaklings  who  have  stumbled  at  the  parting  of  the 

ways 

All  these  should  be  forgiven,  for  they  "know  not  what 

they  do"; 
Their  hindrance  makes  a  greater  work  for  wiser  ones 

like  you.  .          .  , 

So,  when  they  scourge  a  wretched  one  who  s  drained  sin  s 

bitter  cup, 

Say  something  good  about  him  if  you  have  to  make  it  up. 

Anonymous. 


ON  LAUGHING  LAST 

Abstention  may  be  carried  too  far.     To  be  prudent  is  not  to 
procrastinate. 

'HpHOUGH  people  say  that  he  laughs  best 

JL     Who  laughs,  not  first,  but  last,  I'm  blest 
If  I  think  joy  should  be  deferred. 
Here's  what  I'd  make  my  warning  word : 
Who  laughs  not  as  occasions  fall 
May  lose  his  chance  to  laugh  at  all. 

Of  course  if  'tis  the  laugh  of  hate, 
You  cannot  make  it  come  too  late. 
But  mirth  with  malice  should  not  wed ; 
Unite  it  with  good-will  instead. 
Laugh  with,  not  at,  your  rival;  you 
Will  doubly  gain ;  you'll  laugh  for  two. 

But  if  you  laugh,  not  gloat,  don't  choose 
Between  two  seasons — one  you'll  lose, 
And  losing  needlessly  is  crime. 
I'd  have  you  joyous  all  the  time. 
The  habit  of  good  cheer  hold  fast, 
And  you  will  laugh  both  first  and  last. 

St.  Clair  Adams- 
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WAITING 

The  proud  father  of  a  Congressman,  upon  the  return  of  the 
lawmaker  from  Washington,  laid  before  him  laudatory  clippings 
from  the  local  papers.  "Pshaw,  dad/'  the  Solon  exclaimed,  /T 
wrote  that  stuff  myself."  The  praise  one  cherishes  is  the  praise 
that  comes  from  without.  Too  often  it  is  deferred  till  it  means 
nothing  to  him  who  receives  it.  One  of  the  most  astonishing 
figures  in  our  history  is  that  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  who 
during  the  Revolution  led  a  Virginia  force  into  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  won  that  vast  region  for  the  United  States.  But 
his  reward  was  enmity  and  neglect,  and  in  his  old  days  he  was 
impoverished.  His  native  state,  contrite,  made  him  a  present  of  a 
magnificent  sword.  In  wrath  he  snapped  the  blade.  "When 
Virginia,"  he  said  bitterly,  "needed  a  sword,  I  gave  her  one. 
Now  I  want  bread." 

1  COULD  say  nice  things  about  him; 
I  could  praise  him  if  I  would; 
I  could  tell  about  his  kindness, 

For  he's  always  doing  good. 
I  could  boost  him  as  he  journeys 

O'er  the  road  of  life  today ; 
But  I  let  him  pass  in  silence 

And  I've  not  a  word  to  say ; 
For  I'm  one  of  those  now  waiting 

Ere  a  word  of  praise  is  said, 
Or  a  word  of  comfort  uttered 

Till  the  friend  we  love  is  dead. 


I  could  speak  of  yonder  brother 

As  a  man  it's  good  to  know; 
And  perhaps  he'd  like  to  hear  it, 

As  he  journeys  here  below, 
I  could  tell  the  world  about  him 

And  his  virtues  all  recall, 
But  at  present  he  is  living, 

And  it  wouldn't  do  at  all ; 
So  I'm  waiting,  yes,  I'm  waiting, 

Till  the  spark  of  life  is  fled ;  _ 
Ere  I  raise  my  voice  to  praise  him 

I  must  know  that  he  is  dead. 
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I  appreciate  the  kindness 

That  he's  often  shown  to  me, 
And  it  will  not  be  forgotten 

When  I  speak  his  eulogy. 
I  should  like  to  stand  in  public 

And  proclaim  him  "friend  of  mine" ; 
But  that  isn't  customary, 

So  I  give  the  world  no  sign 
Of  my  love  for  yonder  brother, 

Who  has  often  helped  me  here  ; 
I  am  waiting  ere  I  praise  him, 

Till  I  stand  before  his  bier. 

Edgar  A.  Post. 


ALWAYS  A  WAY 

The  road  is  meant  for  the  traveler,  not  for  the  loafer.  You 
mustn't  park  on  the  highway.  You're  penalized  unless  you  keep 
moving. 

'TpHERE  is  always  a  way  to  rise,  my  lad, 

JL     Always  a  way  to  advance, 
But  the  road  that  leads  to  Mount  Success 

Does  not  pass  by  the  way  of  Chance ; 
It  goes  through  the  stations  Work  and  Strife, 

Through  the  valley  of  Persevere, 
And  the  man  that  succeeds  while  others  fail 

Must  be  willing  to  pay  most  dear. 

For  there's  always  a  way  to  fail,  my  lad, 

Always  a  way  to  slide, 
And  the  men  you  find  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

All  sought  for  an  easy  ride. 
So  on  and  up,  though  the  road  be  rough, 

And  the  storms  come  thick  and  fast; 
There  is  room  at  the  top  for  the  fellow  who  tries, 

And  victory  comes  at  last. 

Richard  Burton, 
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THE  RAMPARTS  AND  THE  ROSE 

Life  keeps  the  same  old  surprises  up  its  sleeve.  The  might 
which  seems  capable  of  outlasting  time  is  reduced  to  wreckage 
in  a  few  seasons  or  a  few  centuries.  The  frailty  which  seems 
evanescent  is  no  more  expiring  today  than  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Beauty  lives  longer  than  armaments,  and  truth  than  em 
battled  walls. 

THE  king  came  back  from  war  with  slaves  and  spoil, 
And  said,  "A  vaster  palace  must  there  be 
Than  where  my  fathers  dwelt."     So  purposed  he, 
And  set  a  captive  nation  to  the  toil. 

And  arch  on  arch  and  wall  by  nightless  wall 
The  royal  eyries  towered  to  the  sun  .  »  . 
The  years  were  long  before  the  task  was  done 

And  captains  feasted  in  the  banquet  hall. 

Then  to  his  youngest  poet  said  the  king, 

"Behold  the  magnitude  of  mine  estate! 

The  courts,  the  lions  graven  at  the  gate, 
The  armies, vassals  to  my  ramparts!    Singl 

"Sing  the  strong  towers  basaltic  and  sublime! 

Sing  the  high  walls  whose  strength  shall  make  my  fame 

A  star  of  legend  and  immortal  flame, 
And  house  my  princes  to  the  snows  of  Time!" 

And  the  red  lords  kept  silence  for  the  lay; 

The  sceptered  king  smiled  proudly  on  the  queen ; 

But  the  mad  poet,  willful  and  serene, 
Sang  of  a  rose  whose  life  was  for  a  day  .  .  . 

Of  all  the  pomp  abides  nor  gate  nor  tow'r; 
But  o'er  the  ruins  bloom  the  roses  still, 
And  desert  folk,  when  the  long  nights  are  chill, 

Sing  yet  the  song  he  fashioned  for  the  flow'r. 

George  Sterling. 

From  "The  Caged  Eagle  and  Other  Poems," 

Copyright,  1916, 

A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco. 
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HIS  NEW  PHILOSOPHY 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  should  not  worry.  One  is  that 
things  may  not  be  awry  in  the  first  place.  The  other  is  that,  even 
if  they  are,  our  worrying  will  not  correct  them.  Perhaps  a 
third  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that,  once  we  begin  to  indulge  our 
unhappiness,  we  can  never  make  an  end  of  it;  there  is  always 
new  material  for  it  to  feed  on  and  the  habit  grows.  We  are  like 
the  negro  who  at  the  armistice  in  1918  went  to  his  superior  officer, 
also  a  negro,  and  tried  to  obtain  his  discharge.  "I  jes'  'listed," 
explained  he,  "foh  de  duration  o'  de  wah."  "Dat's  de  p'int,"  was 
the  unfeeling  answer;  "dat's  de  whole  p'int;  de  wah  am  oveh, 
but  de  duration  hain't  skyussly  begun," 

I'VE  done  quit  worryin'  over  things; 
I've  fretted  over  all  this  earth, 
An'  laid  awake  to  think  o'  kings 

That  had  to  skip  for  all  they's  worth; 
I've  set  up  nights  to  ngger  out 

The  way  the  country  ought  to  run — 
An'   nothin'  took  th'   rightabout 
For  all  th'  worryin'  I've  done. 

I've  done  stopped  worryin*  over  crops — » 

I  got  th'  headache  over  wheat 
An'  corn  an*  rye  an'  oats  an'  hops ; 

I'd  talk  to  ever'one  I'd  meet 
About  th*  things  that  worried  me, 

An'  how  I  feared  hard  luck  would  hit=* 
An',  honest,  fur  as  I  can  see 

I  never  changed  things — not  a  bit ! 

I've  done  stopped  worryin'  over  how 

Th'  politicians  play  their  tricks ; 
You  don't  get  me  to  worry  now 

About  th'  nation's  politics. 
I  reckon  I've  put  in  more  time 

Jest  worryin'  about  this  land. 
It  didn't  help.    I  tell  you,  I'm 

A-takin'  quite  another  stand, 

I've  done  quit  worryin'  over  wealth, 
An'  sun  an'  rain  an'  wind  an'  snow, 
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An'  symptoms  of  my  failin*  health, 
An'  where  to  stay,  an'  where  to  go. 

Why,  all  th5  things  that  worries  us 
Will  stay  right  with  us  all  our  days — 

An'  most  o'  which  we  fret  an*  fuss 
Don't  never  happen  anyways! 

Wilbur  D.  Ne*bit. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 

From  "The  Paths  of  Long  Ago," 

The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co. 


LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING 

The  man  who  shoots  with  his  eyes  shut  will  not  hit  many  targets. 

LIVE  for  something,  have  a  purpose, 
And  that  purpose  keep  in  view; 
Drifting  like  a  helmless  vessel, 

Thou  canst  ne'er  to  life  be  true. 
Half  the  wrecks  that  strew  life's  ocean, 

If  some  star  had  been  their  guide, 
Might  have  now  been  riding  safely, 
But  they  drifted  with  the  tide. 

Live  for  something,  and  live  earnest, 

Though  the  work  may  humble  be, 
By  the  world  of  men  unnoticed, 

Known  alone  to  God  and  thee. 
Every  act  has  priceless  value 

To  the  architect  of  fate ; 
'Tis  the  spirit  of  thy  doing 

That  alone  will  make  it  great. 

Live  for  something — God  and  angels 

Are  thy  watchers  in  the  strife, 
And  above  the  smoke  and  conflict 

Gleams  the  victor's  crown  of  life. 
Live  for  something;  God  has  given 

Freely  of  His  stores  divine; 
Richest  gifts  of  earth  and  heaven, 

If  thou  wiliest,  may  be  thine. 

Robert  Whitaker. 
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THE  NOW 

Was  doesn't  matter  much.  Is  is  what  counts.  "Uncle  Joe," 
an  old  negro  was  asked,  "does  that  mule  ever  kick  you?"  "No, 
suh;  but  dere's  times  he  kicks  whah  Fse  jes'  been." 

THE  charm  of  a  love  is  its  telling,  the  telling  that  goes 
with  the  giving; 
The  charm  of  a  deed  is  its  doing;  the  charm  of  a  life  is 

its  living; 
The  soul  of  the  thing  is  the  thought;  the  charm  of  the  act 

is  the  actor  ; 

The  soul  of  the  fact  is  its  truth,  and  the  now  is  its  prin 
cipal  factor. 

The  world  loves  the  Now  and  the  Nowist,  and  tests  all 

assumptions   with  rigor, 
It  looks  not  behind  it  to  failing,  but  forward  to  ardor 

and  vigor; 
It  cares  not  for  heroes  who  faltered,   for  martyrs  who 

hushed  and  recanted, 
For  pictures  .that  never  were  painted,  for  harvests  that 

never  were  planted. 

The  world  does  not  care  for  a  fragrance  that  never  is  lost 

in  perfuming, 
The  world  does  not  care  for  the  blossoms  that  wither  away 

before  blooming. 
The  world  does  not  care  for  the  chimes,  remaining  unrung 

by  the  ringer, 
The  world  does  not  care  for  the  songs,  unsung  in  the 

soul  of  the  singer. 

What  use  to  mankind  is  a  purpose  that  never  shone  forth 

in  the  doer  ? 
What  use  has  the  world  for  a  lover  that  never  was  winner 

nor  wooer? 
The  motives,  the  hopes,  and  the  schemes  that  have  ended 

in  idle  conclusions 
Are  buried  along  with  the  failures  that  come  in  a  life  of 

illusions. 
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Away  with  the  flimsy  idea  that  life  with  a  past  is  attended, 
There's  Now — only  Now,  and  no  Past — there's  never  a 

past ;  it  has  ended. 
Away  with  its   obsolete  story  and  all  of  its  yesterday 

sorrow ; 
There's  only  today,  almost  gone,  and  in  front  of  today 

stands  tomorrow. 

And  hopes  that  are  quenchless  are  sent  us  like  loans  from 

a  generous  lender, 
Enriching  us  all  in  our  efforts,  yet  making  no  poorer  the 

sender  ; 

Lightening  all  of  our  labors,  and  thrilling  us  ever  and  ever 
With  the  ecstasy  of  success  and  the  raptures  of  present 

endeavor. 

Eugene  F.  Ware. 

From    "Rhymes  of   Ironqtiill." 
G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons, 


TO   MY  WIFE 

The  wives  of  famous  men  often  lead  obscure  lives,  but  their 
influence  is  none  the  less  great. 

TRUSTY,  dusky,  vivid,  true, 
With  eyes  of  gold  and  bramble-dew, 
Steel  true  and  blade  straight 
The  Great  Artificer  made  my  mate. 

Honor,  anger,  valor,  fire, 
A  love  that  life  could  never  tire, 
Death  quench  'or  evil  stir, 
The  Mighty  Master  gave  to  her. 

Teacher,  tender   comrade,  wife, 
A  fellow-f  arer  true  through  life, 
Heart-whole  and  soul-free, 
The  August  Father  gave  to  me. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

From  "Poems/* 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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YOU  HAVE  TODAY,  MY  FRIEND 

Suppose  a  batter  as  he  steps  to  the  plate  should  say  to  himself 
that  because  his  team  did  not  score  in  the  preceding  inning  it 
cannot  score  in  this.  Will  that  batter  whale  out  a  home  run?  We 
know  he  won't.  We  know  also  that  he  is  foolish  to  be  so  easily 
discouraged.  The  best  team  in  the  world  is  goose-egged  in  most 
of  the  innings  it  plays.  It's  the  team  which  keeps  thinking  it  will 
pile  up  runs  in  this  inning  that  cops  the  pennant. 

WAS  yesterday  a  day  of  cares, 
Of  little  ills  that  grind  and  fret, 
The  trivial  things  that  wear  the  soul? 

And  does  their  memory  rankle  yet  ? 
Oh,  turn  you  to  the  rising  dawn 

And  let  its  glory  make  amend 

The  world  was  born 
Anew  this  morn! 
You  have  today,  my  friend. 

Was  yesterday  a  day  of  loss, 

A  day  when  Fortune  seemed  to  frown 
On  plans  that  you  had  made  with  care  ? 

Did  all  your  castles  tumble  down? 
And  will  you  say  the  game  is  done, 

And  has  your  courage  reached  its  end? 
The  world  was  born 
Anew  this  morn ! 
You  have  today,  my  friend. 

Was  yesterday  a  day  of  fear, 

Of  cringing  dread  lest  ill  befall, 
Of  dumb  inaction,  terror-bound? 

Why  should  you  now  those  hours  recall ! 
Throw  off  the  shackles  of  your  fear, 
And  let  your  prayer  for  faith  ascend. 
The  world  was  born 
Anew  this  morn! 
You  have  today,  my  friend. 

Was  yesterday  a  day  of  grief, 
Regrets  for  blunders  of  the  past, 
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Remorse  for  sins  and  blind  mistakes, 

And  tears  that  fell  like  rain  at  last? 
Stay  not  with  vain  regrets  and  tears ; 
Do  what  you  can  to  make  amend. 
The  world  was  born 
Anew  this  morn! 
You  have  today,  my  friend. 

Whate'er  the  things  of  yesterday 

That  fill  your  soul  with  hurt  and  dread, 
Go  bury  them  with  yesterday, 
And  linger  not  among  the  dead. 

So  many  tasks  await  your  hand 

God  still  a  little  time  doth  lend ! 
The  world  was  born 
Anew  this  morn! 
You  have  today,  my  friend. 

B.  Y.  Williams. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN 

More  than  once  in  the  early  history  of  America  colonists  from 
Europe,  desperately  in  need  of  new  supplies,  waited  for  the  ship 
which  should  bring  then  succor.  In  some  instances  death,  in 
others  the  abandonment  of  a  noble  enterprise,  must  result  if  the 
ship  did  not  come  in  time.  So  vast  was  the  ocean  to  be  crossed, 
so  immeasurable  were  the  uncertainties  and  the  hazards  to  be  en 
countered,  that  the  coming  might  be  prevented  altogether  or  might 
be  so  delayed  that  it  would  no  longer  bring  with  it  salvation. 
The  colonists  could  do  nothing  to  speed  or  secure  the  ship  on  its 
way.  They  could  but  wait  in  utter  helplessness.  What  joy 
and  gratitude  must  have  thrilled  them  when  at  last  the  vessel 
hove  into  view! 

SOMEWHERE,  out  on  the  blue  seas  sailing, 
Where  the  winds  dance  and  spin ; 
Beyond  the  reach  of  my  eager  hailing, 

Over  the  breakers'  din; 
Out  where  the  dark  storm-clouds  are  lifting, 
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Out  where  the  blinding  fog  is  drifting,^ 
Out  where  the  treacherous  sand  is  shifting, 
My  ship  is  coming  in. 

Oh,  I  have  watched  till  my  eyes  were  aching, 

Day  after  weary  day ; 
Or,  I  have  hoped  till  my  heart  was  breaking, 

While  the  long  nights  ebbed  away; 
Could  I  but  know  where  the  waves  had  tossed  her, 
Could  I  but  know  what  storms  had  crossed  her, 
Could  I  but  know  where  the  winds  had  lost  her, 

Out  in  the  twilight  gray! 

But  though  the  storms  her  course  have  altered, 

Surely  the  port  she'll  win ; 
Never  my  faith  in  my  ship  has  faltered, 

I  know  she  is  coming  in. 

For  through  the  restless  ways  of  her  roaming, 
Through  the  mad  rush  of  the  wild  waves  foaming, 
Through  the  wild   crest  of  the  billows   combing, 

My  ship  is  coming  in. 

Breasting  the  tides  where  the  gulls  are  flying, 

Swiftly  she's  coming  in ; 
Shallows  and  deeps  and  rocks  defying, 

Bravely  she's  coming  in; 
Precious  the  love  she  will  bring  to  bless  me, 
Snowy  the  arms  she  will  bring  to  caress  me, 
In  the  proud  purple  of  kings  she  will  dress  me, 

My  ship  that  is  coming  in. 

White  in  the  sunshine  her  sails  will  be  gleaming, 

See,  where  my  ship  comes  in; 
At  mast-head  and  peak  her  colors  streaming, 

Proudly  she's  sailing  in; 

Love,  hope,  and  joy  on  her  decks  are  cheering, 
Music  will  welcome  her  glad  appearing, 
And  her  heart  will  sing  at  her  stately  nearing, 

When  my  ship  comes  in. 

Robert  J.  Burdette. 
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THE  BRIDGE  YOU'LL  NEVER  CROSS 

Humanity  In  centuries  past  created  dragons  and  sea-serpents  that 
had  no  real  existence,  imagined  jumping-off  places  where  the 
adventurous  Columbus  would  fall  to  his  destruction.  With  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  the  scientific 
spirit  we  learned  to  disregard  these  material  menaces.  But  we 
still  cherish  mental  bugaboos.  Some  of  us  worry  ourselves  about 
popular  tendencies  which  we  could  no  more  change  than  we  could 
set  the  planets  going  in  different  orbits.  Some  of  us  harass  our 
selves  over  personal  reverses  which  we  shall  never  encounter 
except  in  our  thoughts.  Perhaps  we  would  forget  these  imaginary- 
peril  s  if  we  remembered  the  story  of  the  financier.  At  a  directors' 
meeting  he  exclaimed  with  sudden  anxiety :  "I  left  the  safe  at  the 
office  unlocked."  "Never  mind,"  a  fellow  director  reassured  him; 
"all  of  us  are  here." 

IT'S  what  you  think  that  makes  the  world 
Seem  sad  or  gay  to  you; 
Your  mind  may  color  all  things  gray 

Or  make  them  radiant  hue. 
Be  glad  today,,  be  true  and  wise, 

Distinguish  gold  from  dross ; 
Waste  neither  time  nor  thought  about 
The  bridge  you'll  never  cross. 

There's  useful  work  for  you  to  do, 

For  hand  and  brain  and  heart ; 
There's  urgent  human  service,  too, 

In  which  to  take  your  part. 
Make  every  opportunity 

A  worth-while  gain,  not  loss; 
The  best  is  yours,  so  do  not  fear 

The  bridge  you'll  never  cross. 

If  life  seems  drab  and  difficult, 

Just  face  it  with  a  will ; 
You  do  not  have  to  work  alone 

Since  God  is  with  you  still. 
Press  on  with  courage  toward  the  goal, 

With  Truth  your  shield  emboss; 
Be  strong,  look  up  and  just  ignore 

The  bridge  youll  never  cross. 

Grenville  Kleiser. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  IS  PAID 

Some  can  do  if  others  say.     Some  both  say  and  do.     Some 
say  and  leave  the  doing  to  others. 

'T^HERE'S  pay  for  the  man  who  can  follow  a  plan 

JL     And  carry  the  details  through; 
But  the  man  whose  pay  is  the  most  per  day 
Is  the  man  who  can  plan  and  do. 

When  a  man  has  to  ask  you  to  point  out  his  task, 
There's  very  small  pay  attached  to  it; 

For  the  man  gets  the  pay  who  is  able  each  day 
To  discover  his  task  and  then  do  it. 

Frank  H.  Phillips. 


A  PROFITABLE  DAY 

No  matter  with  what  perplexities  or  dangers  he  was   beset, 
King  Hassan  was  wont  to  say,  "Tomorrow  will  be  another  day." 

V^ESTERDAY  was  not  so  good  to  me, 
JL     Things  I  had  hoped  to  do  were  left  undone ; 
The  world  was  drab,  or  so  it  seemed  to  be, 

Among  the  bruised  and  beaten  I  was  one. 
In  many  ante-rooms  I  cooled  my  heels, 

While  others  won  the  favors  that  I  sought; 
If  men  whose  luck  was  good  enjoyed  their  meals, 

No  pearls  were  in  the  oysters  that  I  got. 

I  had  no  cordial  greeting  anywhere, 

As  yesterday  I  made  my  weary  round; 
I  hunted  hard  for  prospects  that  were  fair, 

And  blundered  always  on  forbidden  ground. 
Suspicion  seemed  to  be  in  every  glance 

That  men  whose  time  was  precious  cast  my  way; 
I  looked  in  vain  for  any  lucky  chance 

And  any  sign  of  promise — yesterday. 
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But  yesterday  was  not  a  total  loss; 

There  was  some  useful  practice  that  I  had 
In  standing  bravely  up  beneath  my  cross 

And  fighting  through  conditions  that  were  bad. 
I  learned,  I  think,  to  be  a  little  more 

Adept  in  keeping  back  unbidden  sighs ; 
My  sympathy  is  deeper  than  before 

For  beaten  men  with  dimmed  and  weary  eyes. 

And  now  it  is  today  again — TODAY, 

With  chances  that  are  still  untried  and  new ! 
I  may  not  find  an  unobstructed  way 

In  which  to  seek  the  fortunes  I  pursue ; 
But  yesterday  is  gone,  and  I  can  start 

Today  without  regret  and  unashamed; 
I  have  not  let  rebuffs  crowd  from  my  heart 

The  courage  I  have  struggled  for — and  claimed. 

5.  E,  Riser. 

From  "Glorious  Day," 
Copyright,  1926, 
George  Sully  &  Co. 


THE  BLITHE  MASK 

True  cheerfulness  is  not  an  effortless  thing.    It  has  risen  trium 
phant  over  numberless  causes  for  gloom. 

HE  went  so  blithely  on  the  way 
Which  people  call  the  Road  of  Life, 
That  good  folks  who  had  stopped  to  pray, 
Shaking  their  heads,  would  look,  and  say, 
It  was  not  right  to  be  so  gay 
Upon  that  weary  road  of  strife  I 

He  whistled  as  he  went,  and  still 

He  bore  the  young  where  streams  were  deep. 
He  helped  the  feeble  up  the  hill, 
He  seemed  to  go  with  heart  a-thrill, 
Careless  of  deed,  and  wild  of  will — 
He  whistled — that  he  might  not  weep. 

Dallett  Fuguet. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WALKS  AT  MIDNIGHT 

(In  Springfield,  Illinois.) 

This  poem,  written  during  the  World  War,  sings  the  im 
mortality  of  a  great  spirit  which  dwells  among  us  even  after  its 
death  and  comes  back  sorrowing  and  burdened  in  our  time  of 
stress.  We  like  to  think  the  poet's  conception  is  true.  We  like 
to  think  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  abides  in  our 
midst.  But  if  we  cherish  this  thought,  we  should  also  cherish 
the  resolve  that  our  own  spirit  even  in  wartime  shall  be  charitable 
and  magnanimous,  shall  not  shame  and  wound  our  departed  leader. 

IT  is  portentous,  and  a  thing  of  state 
That  here  at  midnight,  in  our  little  town, 
A  mourning  figure  walks,  and  will  not  rest, 
Near  the  old  court-house  pacing  up  and  down. 

Or  by  his  homestead,  or  in  shadowed  yards 
He  lingers  where  his  children  used  to  play, 
Or  through  the  market,  on  the  well-worn  stones 
He  stalks  until  the  dawn-stars  burn  away. 

A  bronzed,  lank  man !    His  suit  of  ancient  black, 
A  famous  high  top-hat  and  plain  worn  shawl 
Make  him  the  quaint  great  figure  that  we  love, 
The  prairie-lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now. 
He  is  among  us: — as  in  times  before! 
And  we  who  toss  and  lie  awake  for  long 
Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him  pass  the  door. 

His  head  is  bowed.    He  thinks  on  men  and  kings, 
Yea,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can  he  sleep? 
Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not  why, 
Too  many  homesteads  in  black  terror  weep. 

The  sins  of  all  the  war-lords  burn  his  heart. 
He  sees  the  dreadnaughts  scouring  every  main. 
He  carries  on  his  shawl-wrapped  shoulders  now 
The  bitterness,  the  folly  and  the  pain. 


He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit-dawn 
Shall  come ;  the  shining  hope  of  Europe  free ; 
The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  Workers'  Earth, 
Bringing  long  peace  to  Cornland,  Alp  and  Sea. 

It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must  murder  still, 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 
Seem  yet  in  vain.     And  who  will  bring  white  peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again? 

Vachei  Lindsay. 

From   "Collected   Poems." 

Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 


NEVER  SAY  FAIL! 

Henry  Ford  has  met  Rockefeller  just  once.  Calling  at  John 
D.'s  house,  he  was  told:  "Mr.  Rockefeller  is  playing  golf  and 
will  be  here  at  twelve  minutes  past  twelve."  Ford  waited.  At 
exactly  the  time  designated  Mr.  Rockefeller  arrived.  "As  soon  as 
I  saw  his  face/*  declares  Ford,  "I  knew  what  had  made  the 
Standard  Oil  Company." 

REEP  pushing — 'tis  wiser 
Than  sitting  aside, 
And  dreaming  and  sighing, 

And  waiting  the  tide. 
In  life's  earnest  battle 

They  only  prevail 
Who  daily  march  onward 
And  never  say  fail ! 

With  an  eye  ever  open, 

A  tongue  that's  not  dumb, 
And  a  heart  that  will  never 

To  sorrow  succumb — 
You'll  battle  and  conquer, 

Though  thousands  assail; 
How  strong  and  how  mighty 

Who  never  say  fail ! 


Ahead,  then,  keep  pushing, 

And  elbow  your  way, 
Unheeding  the  envious, 

And  asses  that  bray; 
All  obstacles  vanish, 

All  enemies  quail, 
In  the  might  of  their  wisdom 

Who  never  say  fail ! 

In  life's  rosy  morning, 

In  manhood's  firm  pride, 
Let  this  be  your  motto 

Your  footsteps  to  guide: 
In  storm  and  in  sunshine, 

Whatever  assail, 
Well  onward  and  conquer, 

And  never  say  fail ! 

'Anonymous. 


JEST  A-WEARYIN'  FER  YOU 

The  absence  of  a  loved  one  to  whose  presence  we  are  accus 
tomed  is  as  great  a  deprivation  as  the  human  spirit  can  feel. 

JEST  a-wearyin'  fer  you — 
All  the  time  a-feelin'  blue; 
Wishin'  fer  you — wonderin'  when 
You'll  be  comin'  home  again ; 
Restless — don't  know  what  to  do — 
Jest  a-wearyinj  fer  you  I 

Keep  a-mopin'  day  by  day : 
Dull — in  everybody's  way; 
Folks  they  smile  an*  pass  along 
Wonderin'  what  on  earth  is  wrong; 
'Twouldn't  help  'em  if  they  knew — 
Jest  a-wearyin*  fer  you. 


Room's  so  lonesome,  with  your  chair 
Empty  by  the  fireplace  there, 
Jest  can't  stand  the  sight  o'  it! 
Go  outdoors  an'  roam  a  bit: 
But  the  woods  is  lonesome,  too, 
Jest  a-wearyin'  fer  you. 

Comes  the  wind  with  sounds  that'  jesj 
Like  the  rustlin'  o'  your  dress ; 
An*  the  dew  on  flower  an'  tree 
Tinkles  like  your  step  to  me! 
Violets,  like  your  eyes  so  blue — 
Jest  a-wearyin'  fer  you ! 

Mornin'  comes,  the  birds  awake 
(Them  that  sung  so  fer  your  sake!), 
But  there's  sadness  in  the  notes 
That  come  thrillin'  from  their  throats! 
Seem  to  feel  your  absence,  too — 
Jest  a-wearyin'  fer  you. 

Evenin*  comes:    I  miss  you  more 
When  the  dark  glooms  in  the  door ; 
'Pears  jest  like  you  orter  be 
There  to  open  it  fer  me! 
Latch  goes  tinklin' — thrills  me  through, 
Sets  me  wearyin'  fer  you! 

Jest  a-wearyin'  fer  you — 
All  the  time  a-f  eelin'  blue ! 
Wishin'  fer  you — wonderin*  when 
You'll  be  comin'  home  again; 
Restless — don't  know  'what  to  do — 
Jest  a-wearyin*  fer  you  1 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Permission  o£ 

"The  Atlanta  Constitution." 
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AH,  SWEET  IS  TIPPERARY 

The  soul  of  man  grows  weary,  feels  that  it  has  wandered  into 
a  world  not  its  own.  But  to  think  of  loved  scenes  of  childhood, 
of  places  endeared  through  memory  and  tradition,  is  to  be  reminded 
that  the  earth  is  not  altogether  a  foreign  place.  And  since  im 
pressions,  like  wine,  grow  mellow  with  age,  old  scenes  when 
brought  back  by  the  imagination  always  appear  at  their  oest. 
They  are  hallowed  by  the  radiance  of  spring. 

AH,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 
When  the  hawthorn's  whiter  than  the  snow, 
When   the    feather    folks   assemble    and   the   air   is    all 

a-tremble 

With  their  singing  and  their  winging  to  and  fro. 
When  queenly  Slieve-na-mon  puts  her  verdant  vesture  on, 

And  smiles  to  hear  the  news  the  breezes  bring ; 
When  the  sun  begins  to  glance  on  the  rivulets  that  dance — 
Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring! 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

When  the  mists  are  rising  from  the  lea, 
When  the  Golden  Vale  is  smiling  with  a  beauty  all  be 
guiling  ^ 

And  the  Suir  goes  crooning  to  the  sea ; 
When  the  shadows  and  the  showers  only  multiply  the 
flowers 

That  the  lavish  hand  of  May  will  fling; 
When  in  unfrequented  ways,  fairy  music  softly  plays — 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring! 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

When  life  like  the  year  is  young, 
When  the  soul  is  just  awaking  like  a  lily  blossom  breaking, 

And  love  words  linger  on  the  tongue; 
When  the  blue  of  Irish  skies  is  the  hue  of  Irish  eyes, 

And  love  dreams  cluster  and  cling 

Round  the  heart  and  round  the  brain,  half  of  pleasure, 
half  of  pain — 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring ! 

Denis  A.  McCarthy. 

From  "A  Round  of  Rimes," 
Little,    Brnwn   &   Co. 


NEAR  THE  DAWN 

If  we  read  meanings  truly,  conditions  are  often  better  than  they 
appear.  Two  men  went  fishing  together,  the  unskilled  one  having 
borrowed  the  superfluous  tackle  of  his  comrade.  They  took  their 
stands  within  hailing  distance  but  not  within  actual  sight  of  each 
other.  Presently  the  tyro  shouted:  "What  do  you  call  the  red- 
and- white  thing  that's  supposed  to  float  on  the  water?"  "A 
cork."  "What  does  it  cost?"  "Oh,  about  a  quarter."  "Well, 
I  owe  you  twenty-five  cents  for  this  one.  The  darned  thing'? 
sunk." 

WHEN  life's  troubles  gather  darkly 
Round  the  way  we  follow  here, 
When  no  hope  the  sad  heart  lightens, 

No  voice  speaks  a  word  of  cheer ; 
Then  the  thought  the  shadow  scatters, 

Giving  us  a  cheering  ray, — 
When  the  night  appears  the  darkest, 
Morning  is  not  far  away. 

When  adversity  surrounds  us, 

And  our  sunshine  friends  pass  by, 
And  the  dreams  so  fondly  cherished 

With  our  shattered  treasures  lie ; 
Then  amid  such  gloomy  seasons 

This  sweet  thought  can  yet  be  drawn, — 
When  the  darkest  hour  is  present, 

It  is  always  near  the  dawn. 

When  the  spirit  fluttering  lingers 

On  the  confines  of  this  life, 
Parting  from  all  joyful  memories, 

And  from  every  scene  of  strife, 
Though  the  scene  is  sad  and  gloomy, 

And  the  body  shrinks  in  fear, 
These  dark  hours  will  soon  be  vanished, 

And  the  glorious  morn  be  here. 

Pain  cannot  affect  us  always, 

Brighter  days  will  soon  be  here; 
Sorrow  may  oppress  us  often, 

Yet  a  happier  time  is  near ; 
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All  along  our  earthly  journey 

This  reflection  lights  the  way, — 
Nature's  darkest  hour  is  always 

Just  before  the  break  of  day. 

Anonymous. 


NEAR-SIGHTED  EYES 

Most  of  us  view  benefits  as  the  boy  viewed  ablutions.  "Cyril," 
said  Cyril's  mother,  "your  uncle  is  to  be  here  for  dinner,  and  you 
must  wash  yourself  thoroughly."  "Yes'm,  but  s'posen  he  doesn't 
come?'* 

SINCE  this  one  day  is  all  that's  mine, 
And  'morrow's  sun  may  never  shine, 
Oh,  Lord,  let  me  near-sighted  be 
To  happiness  surrounding  me ! 

Far-sighted   eyes  that  blinded  are 
To  all  but  that  which  lies  afar, 
May  useful  be — but,  Lord,  I  pray 
To  see  the  joy  that's  born  Today. 

The  finer  days  I  think  I  see 
May  prove  but  a  mirage  to  be. 
Far-sighted  eyes  may  lead  me  on 
Till  all  my  sweeter  days  are  gone. 

So,  as  I  live,  O  Lord,  I  hope 
111  not  forever  strive  and  grope 
For  that  which  lies  beyond  my  sight — 
For,  all  too  soon,  111  reach  my  night. 

But  may  I  see  each  day  and  hour 
That  life,  with  blessings,  is  a-flower. 
For  this,  I  want  near-sighted  eyes, 
My  joys,  nearby,  to  recognize. 

Charles  S.  Kinnisow. 

From  "  'Round  Home/* 
Copyright,    1927, 
George  Sully  &  Co. 
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EVEN  THIS  SHALL  PASS  AWAY 

Xerxes,  leader  of  three  ^million  soldiers,  wept  at  the  thought 
that  in  a  hundred  years  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  men  would  be 
left  alive.  All  of  us  feel  acutely  at  times  what  Swift  calls 
"the  sting  of  perishable  things."  But  what  if  the  perishing  pass? 
What  if  death  itself  is  but  transitory? 

ONCE  in  Persia  reigned  a  king 
Who  upon  his  signet  ring 
'Graved  a  maxim  true  and  wise 
Which,  if  held  before  the  eyes, 
Gave  him  counsel  at  a  glance 
Fit  for  every  change  and  chance, 
Solemn  words,  and  these  are  they: 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Trains  of  camels  through  the  sand 
Brought  him  gems  from  Samarcand ; 
Fleets  of  galleys  through  the  seas 
Brought  him  pearls  to  match  with  these, 
But  he  counted  not  his  gain 
Treasures  of  the  mine  or  main; 
"What  is  wealth  ?"  the  king  would  say : 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

In  the  revels  of  his  court, 
At  the  zenith  of  the  sport, 
When  the  palms  of  all  his  guests 
Burned  with  clapping  at  his  jests, 
He,  amid  his  figs  and  wine, 
Cried,  "O  loving  friends  of  mine! 
Pleasures  come,  but  not  to  stay: 
'Even  this  shall  pass  away'/' 

Fighting  on  a  furious  field, 
Once  a  javelin  pierced  his  shield, 
Soldiers,  with  a  loud  lament, 
Bore  him  bleeding  to  his  tent. 
Groaning  from  his  tortured  side, 
"Pain  is  hard  to  bear,"  he  cried, 
"But  with  patience,  day  by  day, 
'Even  this  shall  pass  away'." 
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Towering  in  the  public  square, 
Twenty  cubits  in  the  air, 
Rose  his  statue,  carved  in  stone. 
Then  the  king,  disguised,  unknown, 
Stood  before  his  sculptured  name 
Musing  meekly,  "What  is  fame? 
Fame  is  but  a  slow  decay — 
'Even  this  shall  pass  away'." 

Struck  with  palsy,  sere  and  old, 
Waiting  at  the  Gates  of  Gold, 
Said  he  with  his  dying  breath, 
"Life  is  done,  but  what  is  death?" 
Then,  in  answer  to  the  king, 
Fell  a  sunbeam  on  his  ring, 
Showing  by  a  heavenly  ray : 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Theodore  Tilt  on. 


JUST  SO 

Look  pleasant  if  you  can.  In  any  case,  don't  talk.  A  physician 
was  exasperated  by  a  woman  who  insisted  on  telling  him  her 
child's  symptoms  instead  of  letting  the  child  answer  his  questions 
for  itself.  At  last  he  bade  her  put  out  her  tongue.  "But  I'm  not 
the  one  who  is  sick."  "Put  out  your  tongue/'  he  repeated  sternly. 
The  woman  did  so.  "Now  keep  it  out" — and  he  proceeded  with 
the  examination. 

TT7"HEN  everything  goes  crooked 
VV     And  seems  inclined  to  rile, 
Don't  kick,  nor  fuss,  nor  fidget, 
Just — you — smile ! 

It's  hard  to  learn  the  lesson, 

But  learn  it  if  you'd  win; 
When  people  tease  and  pester, 

Just — you — grin ! 

When  someone  tries  to  "do"  you 
By  taking  more  than  half, 
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Be  patient,  firm  and  pleasant, 
Just — you — laugh ! 

But  if  you  find  you're  stuffy, 

(Sometimes,  of  course,  you  will) 

And  cannot  smile  nor  grui  nor  laugh, 
Just — keep — still ! 

Anonymous. 


BY  AND  BY 

No  rain   ever   lasted   forever.     Even   a   Noah's   flood  may  be 
weathered  if  we  have  the  forethought  to  provide  an  ark. 

WAS  the  parting  very  bitter? 
Was  the  hand  clasped  very  tight  ? 
Is  a  storm  of  teardrops  falling 

From  a  face  all  sad  and  white? 
Think  not  of  it ;  in  the  future, 

Calmer,  fairer  days  are  nigh — 
Gaze  not  backward,  but  look  onward 
For  a  sunny  "by  and  by/' 

Are  the  eyelids  very  heavy? 

Does  the  tired  head  long  for  rest? 
Are  the  temples  hot  and  throbbing, 

Are  the  hands  together  pressed? 
Hope  shall  lay  you  on  her  bosom, 

Cool  the  poor  lips  parched  and  dry, 
And  shall  whisper,  "Rest  is  coming — 

Rest  forever,  'by  and  by'." 

And  when  calmed  and  cheered  and  f  resheneO 

By  her  soul-inspiring  voice, 
Then  look  up,  the  heavens  are  ^brightening — 

Cease  your  wailing  and  rejoice. 
Cry  not  for  the  days  departed, 

None  will  hear  you,  none  reply; 
But  look  up  where  light  is  breaking 

O'er  a  brighter  "by  and  by." 

Anonymous* 
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MOTOR  SENSE 

Conditions  may  change,  but  the  need   for   fundamental  sanity 
abides.    We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  our  altered  circumstances. 

IN   my  youth  it  was  horse  sense  that   folks  talked 
about, 

By  which  equine  phrase  they  implied 
That  into  trouble  uncalled  for  a  man  shouldn't  run 
But  give  it  a  berth  amply  wide. 
A  chap  with  a  horse  sense  from  sticking  his  tongue 
'Gainst  iron  on  cold  mornings  refrained 
And  he  had  the  good  judgment  to  shun  the  bnzz  saw 
And  also  to  come  in  when  it  rained. 

Time  has  brought  new  conditions,  but  from  what  I 

can  see 

It  has  not  done  away  with  old  needs 
Or  old  traits  in  our  nature  whereby  he  who  falls 
Is  he  who  imperfectly  heeds. 

Since  the  horse,  so  to  speak,  has  been  laid  on  the  shelf 
And  we're  using,  instead,  the  Tin  Lizzie, 
It  is  motor  sense  now  we  must  have  to  steer  clear 
Of  temptations  and  menaces  dizzy. 

And  we  need  motor  sense!    With  a  mood  mad  as  ours 
As  hither  and  thither  we  dash 
Some  day  well  turn  turtle  and  land  in  a  ditch 
Or  wind  up  with  a  ruinous  smash. 
Though  we  well  may  rejoice  that  the  speed  of  today 
Makes  yesteryear's  motions  seem  slow, 
There  are  too  many  people  who  drive  round  in  high 
And  have  brains  that  are  running  in  low. 

Welcome,  then,  motor  sense!  whereby  from  this  age 
Maladjustments  shall  all  disappear, 
Whereby  we  ourselves  and  the  lives  that  we  lead 
Shall  wholly  agree  as  to  gear. 

St.  Clair  Adams. 
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MY  FAVORITE  FLOWERS 

Do  you  think  you  are  free  of  prejudices?    Then  count  up  th« 
things  you  despise  because  they  are  useful. 

THE  yellow  orchid  why  discuss, 
When  you  can  eat  asparagus ! 
What  stained-glass  window  could  repeat 
The  red-veined  leafage  of  the  beet? 

What  delicately  mottled  green 
Is  in  the  humble,  honest  bean, 
And  what  a  balm  for  sin  and  grief 
The  crisp  and  curly  lettuce  leaf! 

The  corn,  in  green,  translucent  61es, 
Shimmers  like  cathedral  aisles, 
The  cabbage  that  the  frost  has  touched 
Is  like  a  pigeon's  throat  unsmutched. 

An  onion,  if  you  hold  your  nose, 
Is  marvellous  as  any  rosel 

Cfoistopher  Morley* 

From   "Th«  Rocking   Horse/* 
Copyright,    1919* 
George  H.   Doran   Co. 


TRANSITION 

We  are  never  too  old  to  catch  gleams  of  the  joys  of  youth* 

?/TMS  said,  in  death,  upon  the  face 

JL     Of  Age,  a  momentary  trace 
Of  Infancy's  returning  grace 
Forestalls  decay ; 

And  here  in  Autumn's  dusky  reign, 
A  birth  of  blossom  seems  again 
To  flush  the  woodland's  fading  train 
With  dreams  of  May. 

John  Banister  Tabb. 
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BE  STRONG 

The  habit  of  looking  at  the   bright   side  of  things   is   worth 
more  than  a  thousand  a  year. — Samuel  Johtison. 

BE  strong  to  hope,  O  heart ! 
Though  day  is  bright, 
The  stars  can  only  shine 

In  the  dark  night. 
Be  strong,  O  Heart  of  mine, 
Look  toward  the  light! 

Be  strong  to  bear,  O  Heart! 

Nothing  is  vain: 
Strive  not,  for  life  is  care, 

And  God  sends  pain ; 
Heaven  is  above,  and  there 

Rest  will  remain! 

Be  strong  to  love,  O  Heart ! 

Love  knows  not  wrong ; 
Didst  thou  love — creatures  even, 

Life  were  not  long ; 
Didst  thou  love  God  in  heaven, 

Thou  wouldst  be  strong! 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


THE  NOTE  WITHIN 

1HAVE  a  song  within  my  heart  that  I  shall  never  sing. 
I  know  'tis  there  for  I  can  feel  its  joyous  fluttering. 
Just  how  it  goes,  I  do  not  know;  and  what  it  is  about, 
Though  I  have  tried  and  tried  again,  I  cannot  quite  make 

out — 

But  this  I  know :  when  days  are  dark,  and  sullen  is  the  air, 
It  does  not  vex  my  soul  at  all,  because  that  song  is  there ! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Permission  of 

The  Author's  Estate. 


HE  WORRIED  ABOUT  IT 

A  cartoonist  shows  the  last  European  talking  to  the  next-to-last 
one.  Both  are  dying  o£  their  wounds,  and  around  them  are  the 
thousands  who  have  perished  in  their  Old  World  wars.  And 
what  is  it  that  troubles  this  last  European  in  his  expiring  hour? 
"I'm  worried  about  the  Americans.  They  have  so  many  short 
comings,  doncha  know?'* 

THE  sun's  heat  will  give  out  in  ten  million  years 
more, — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 
It  will  sure  give  out  then,  if  it  doesn't  before — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 
It  will  surely  give  out,  so  the  scientists  said 
In  all  scientifical  books  he  had  read, 

And  the  whole  boundless  universe  then  will  be  dead — 
And  he  worried  about  it. 

And  some  day  the  earth  will  fall  into  the  sun — 

And  he  worried  about  it — 
Just  as  sure  and  as  straight  as  if  shot  from  a  gun — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 

"When  strong  gravitation  unbuckles  her  straps, 
Just  picture/'  he  said,  "what  a  fearful  collapse! 
It  will  come  in  a  few  million  ages  perhaps*' — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 

And  the  earth  will  become  much  too  small  for  the  race — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 
When  we'll  pay  thirty  dollars  an  inch  for  pure  space — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 

The  earth  will  be  crowded  so  much,  without  doubt, 
There  won't  be  room  for  one's  tongue  to  stick  out, 
Nor  room  for  one's  thoughts  to  wander  about — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 

And  the  Gulf  Stream  will  curve,  and  New  England  grow 
torrider — 

And  he  worried  about  it — 
Than  was  ever  the  climate  of  southernmost  Florida — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 


Our  ice  crop  will  be  knocked  into  small  smithereens, 
And  crocodiles  block  up  our  mowing-machines, 
And  we'll  lose  our  fine  crops  of  potatoes  and  beans — 
And  he  worried  about  it. 

And  in  less  than  ten  thousand  years,  there's  no  doubt — 

And  he  worried  about  it — 
Our  supply  of  lumber  and  coal  will  give  out — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 
Just  then  the  ice-age  will  return  cold  and  raw, 
Frozen  men  will  stand  stiff  with  arms  outstretched  in  awe, 
As  if  vainly  beseeching  a  general  thaw — 

And  he  worried  about  it. 

His  wife  took  in  washing — half  a  dollar  a  day — 

He  didn't  worry  about  it — 
His  daughter  sewed  shirts  the  rude  grocer  to  pay — 

He  didn't  worry  about  it. 

While  his  wife  beat  her  tireless  rub-a-dub-dub 
On  the  washboard  drum  of  her  old  wooden  tub, 
He  sat  by  the  stove,  and  he  just  let  her  rub — 

He  didn't  worry  about  it. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From  /'Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows," 
Lotfarop,  Lee  &*  Shepard  Co. 


LITTLE  BREECHES 

Most  of  tis  treat  the  angels  as  the  two  Irish  friends  treated 
each  other.  So  great  was  their  devotion  that  they  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  a  quarrel,  and  lest  occasion  for  a  quarrel  should  arise, 
they  forebore  to  have  anything  to  do  with  each  other.  But 
when  in  the  face  of  our  helplessness  those  dear  to  us  are  spared 
by  a  miracle,  our  indifference  vanishes.  We  become  less  aloof, 
atid  the  gratitude  within  us  is  throbbing  and  real 

I  DON'T  go  much  on  religion, 
I  never  ain't  had  no  show  ; 
But  I've  got  a  middlin*  tight  grip,  sir, 
On  the  handful  o*  things  I  know. 
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I   don't  pan  out  on  the  prophets 

And    free-will,   and   that   sort  of   thingy- 

But  I  b'lieve  in  God  and  the  angels, 
Ever  sense  one  night  last  spring. 

I   come   into   town   with   some   turnips, 

And  my  little  Gabe  come  along, — 
No   four-year-old  in  the  county 

Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strong, 
Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy, 

Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight, — 
And  I'd  larnt  him  to  chaw  terbacker 

Jest  to  keep  his  milk-teeth  white. 

The  snow  come  down  like  a  blanket 

As  I  passed  by  Taggart's  store ; 
I  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses 

And  left  the  team  at  the  door. 
They  scared  at  something  and  started, — 

I  heard  one  little  squall, 
And  hell-to-split  over  the  prairie 

Went  team,   Little    Breeches   and  all. 

Hell-to-split   over   the   prairie! 

I  was  almost  froze  with  skeer; 
But  we   rousted   up   some  torches, 

And  sarched  for  ?em  far  and  near. 
At  last  we  struck  hosses  and  wagon, 

Snowed  under  a  soft  white  mound, 
Upsot,  dead  beat, — but  of  little  Gabe 

No  hide  nor  hair  was   found. 

And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me, 

Of  my  fellow-critter's  aid, — 
I  jest  flopped  down  on  my  marrow-bones, 

Crotch-deep  in  the  snow,   and  prayed. 
»•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

By  this,  the  torches  was  played  out, 

And  me  and  Isrul  Parr 
Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a  sheepfold 

That  he  said  was  somewhar  thar. 


We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  shed 

Where  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 
We  looked  in  and  seen  them  huddled  thar, 

So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white ; 
And  thar  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped, 

As  peart  as  ever  you  see, 
"I  want  a  chaw  of  terbacker, 

And  that's  what's  the  matter  of  me." 

How  did  he  git  thar?    Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm. 
They  jest  scooped  down  and  toted  him 

TO  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 
And   I   think  that  saving  a  little  child, 

And  bringing  him  to  his  own, 
Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  The  Throne. 

John  Hay. 

From  **Pocms," 
Houghton  Mifflin   Co. 


A  THRENODY 

Ahkoond  of  Swat  is  dead."—  A?>mr  Item. 


TT7HAT,  what,  what 
VV    What's  the  news  from  Swat? 

Sad  news, 

Bad  news, 

Comes  by  the  cable  led 
Through  the  Indian  Ocean's  bed, 
Through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Med 
iterranean  —  he's  dead; 
The  Ahkoond  is  dead! 

For  the  Ahkoond  I  mourn 

Who  wouldn't? 
He  strove  to  disregard  the  message  stern, 

But  he  Ahkoondn't. 
Dead,  dead,  dead; 

(Sorrow  Swats!) 
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Swats  wha  hae  wi'  Ahkoond  bled, 
Swats  whom  he  hath  often  led 
Onward  to  a  gory  bed, 

Or  to   victory, 

As  the  case  might  be 

Sorrow  Swats! 
Tears  shed, 

Shed  tears  like  water, 
Your  great  Ahkoond  is  dead ! 

That  Swats  the  matter ! 

Mourn,  city  of  Swat ! 
Your  great  Ahkoond  is  not, 
But  lain  'mid  worms  to  rot. 
His  mortal  part  alone,  his  soul  was  caught 
(Because  he  was  a  good  Ahkoond) 
Up  to  the  bosom  of  Mahound. 
Though  earthy  walls  his  frame  surround 
(Forever  hallowed  be  the  ground!) 
And  skeptics  mock  the  lowly  mound 
And  say,  "He's  now  of  no  Ahkoond  I" 

His  soul  is  in  the  skies, — 
The  azure  skies  that  bend  above  his  loved 

Metropolis  of  Swat. 
He  sees  with  larger,  other  eyes, 
Athwart  all  earthly  mysteries — 
He  knows  what's  Swat. 

Let  Swat  bury  the  great  Ahkoond 

With  a  noise  of  mourning  and  of  lamentation ! 
Let  Swat  bury  the  great  Ahkoond 

With  the  noise  of  the  mourning 

Of  the  Swattish  nation ! 

Fallen  is  at  length 

Its  tower  of  strength, 
Its  sun  is  dimmed  ere  it  had  nooned; 
Dead  lies  the  great  Ahkoond, 

The  great  Ahkoond  of  Swat 

Is  not! 

Ge&rge  Thomas  Lanigan. 
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THE  BRIDGE  UNCROSSED 

THE  heart  too  often  hath  quailed  with  dread, 
And  quite  its  courage  lost, 
By  casting  its  glance  too  far  ahead 
For  the  bridge  that  never  was  crossed. 

R.  S.  Dunn. 


LAUGHING  CORN 

It  is  pleasant  to  stretch  out  in  the  sunlight  and,  with  eyes  closed, 
hear  the  corn  growing.  We  are  lifted  from  our  petty,  everyday 
selves  and  feel  that  nature  is  a  collaborator  with  us. 

/TpHERE  was  a  high  majestic  fooling 
JL     Day  before  yesterday  in  the  yellow  corn. 

And  day  after  tomorrow  in  the  yellow  corn 
There  will  be  high  majestic  fooling. 

The  ears  ripen  in  late  summer 

And  come  on  with  a  conquering  laughter, 

Come  on  with  a  high  and  conquering  laughter. 

The  long-tailed  blackbirds  are  hoarse. 

One  of  the  smaller  blackbirds  chitters  on  a  stalk 

And  a  spot  of  red  is  on  its  shoulder 

And  I  never  heard  its  name  in  my  life. 

Some  of  the  ears  are  bursting. 

A  white  juice  works  inside. 

Cornsilk  creeps  in  the  end  and  dangles  in  the  wind. 

Always — I  never  knew  it  any  other  way — 

The  wind  and  the  corn  talk  things  over  together. 

And  the  rain  and  the  corn  and  the  sun  and  the  corn 

Talk  things  over  together. 

Over  the  road  is  the  farmhouse. 
The  siding  is  white  and  a  green  blind  is  slung  loose. 
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It  will  not  be  fixed  till  the  corn  is  husked. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  talk  things  over  together. 

Carl  Sandburg. 


From    "Cornhuskers," 
Copyright,   1918, 
Henry    Holt  &   Co. 


THE  PESSIMIST 


Whether  a  person  is  a  pessimist  or  an  optimist  often  depends 
on  the  point  of  view.  Two  Irishmen  were  watching  an  airplane 
skim  through  the  sky.  Pat  shook  his  head  doubtfully  and  said, 
"Fd^hate  to  be  tip  there  with  one  of  thim  things";  to  which  Mike 
rejoined,  "I'd  hate  to  be  up  there  without  one." 

THE  pessimist's  a  critter 
With  face  as  sour  and  bitter 
As  if  he  chewed  his  quinine  long  and  slow. 
He  frowns  upon  all  joking. 
It  spoils  his  direful  croaking — 
He  takes  his  morning  bath  In  indigo. 

The  news  worth  while  believing 

Is  filled  with  fires  and  thieving, 
And  wars  and  floods  and  famines  stalk  about. 

He  prates  of  earthquakes  fearful, 

Tornadoes  make  him  tearful, 
And  what  is  worse,  the  sun  is  giving  out ! 

If  any  one  comes  smiling, 

He  knows  'tis  false  beguiling — 
He  is  too  wise  to  fall  for  such  a  trick. 

The  handshake  offered  to  him 

A  scheme  is  to  undo  him — 
He  knows  the  other  hand  conceals  a  brick ! 

So  in  the  bull-frog  chorus 
He  sings  with  voice  sonorous 
That  he  can't  find  the  doughnut  for  the  hole. 
If  you  would  not  grow  bitter 
Avoid  this  gloomy  critter 
Who  has  a  chronic  toothache  in  his  soul. 

Joseph  Morris, 
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BEGIN  AGAIN 

Yesterday  was  bad?     Make  today  better. 

EVERY  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 
Every  day  is  the  world  made  new ; 
You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 
Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you — 
A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

All  the  past  things  are  past  and  over, 

The  tasks  are  done  and  the  tears  are  shed ; 

Yesterday's  errors  let  yesterday  cover; 

Yesterday's  wounds,  which  smarted  and  bled, 
Are  healed  with  the  healing  which  night  has  shed. 

Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever, 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf,  which  God  holds  tight ; 

With  glad  days,  and  sad  days,  and  bad  days  which  never 
Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and  their  blight, 
Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  night. 

Let  them  go,  since  we  cannot  relieve  them, 

Cannot  undo  and  cannot  atone; 
God  in  His  mercy,  receive,  forgive  them ; 

Only  the  new  days  are  our  own, 

Today  is  ours,  and  today  alone. 

Here  are  the  skies  all  burnished  brightly, 
Here  is  the  spent  earth  all  reborn, 

Here  are  the  tired  limbs  springing  lightly 
To  face  the  sun  and  to  share  the  morn, 
In  the  chrism  of  dew  and  the  cool  of  dawn. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning; 

Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain, 
And,  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older  sinning, 
And  puzzles  forecasted  and  possible  pain 
Take  heart  with  the  day,  and  begin  again. 

S&rah  Clwuncey  Woolsey. 
("Susan  Coolidge") 

From  "A  Few  More  Verses/' 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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UP  AND  DOING 

We  should  be  ready  for  anything — and  for  any  number  of 
things.  The  manager  of  a  touring  company  wired  to  the  owner 
of  a  theater  in  a  small  town:  "Shall  hold  our  rehearsal  with  you 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  three.  Have  stage  manager,  stage  car 
penter,  property  man,  electrician,  and  all  stage  hands  present  to 
assist  us/'  The  answer  came  back:  "All  right  He  will  be 
there." 

SURE  there  is  lots  of  trouble, 
Sure  there  are  heaps  of  care, 
Burdens  that  bend  us  double, 

Worries  that  come  to  wear. 
But  we  must  keep  pursuing 

Something,  and  see  it  through ; 
Still  to  be  up  and  doing 

Is  all  that  there  is  to  do. 

Though  you  would  like  to  idle, 

Wait  for  the  world  to  right, 
Keep  your  hand  on  the  bridle, 

Fight  when  you  have  to  fight. 
Women  are  won  by  wooing, 

Fortune  is  won  the  same, 
And  to  be  up  and  doing 

Is  all  there  is  to  the  game. 

Few  ever  fail  by  trying, 

Few  ever  win  who  wait, 
AH  of  your  sitting,  sighing 

Never  will  conquer  fate. 
Whatever  path  you're  hewing, 

One  thing  is  certain,  son: 
Either  be  up  and  doing 

Or  soon  you'll  be  down  and  done. 

Douglas  Molloch. 

Copyright,   1927, 

By   Douglas   Malloch. 
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FROST  TONIGHT 

All  of  us  know  the  last-minute  frenzy  to  gather  up  odds  and 
ends,  to  round  out  the  job.  How  many  of  us  at  the  close  of  life 
itself  will  hasten  to  glean  the  joys  we  missed,  to  perform  the 
duties  we  neglected? 

APPLE-GREEN  west  and  an  orange  bar; 
And  the  crystal  eye  of  a  lone,  one  star  .  .  . 
And,  "Child,  take  the  shears,  and  cut  what  you  will, 
Frost  tonight — so  clear  and  dead-still." 

Then  I  sally  forth,  half  sad,  half  proud, 
And  I  come  to  the  velvet,  imperial  crowd, 
The  wine-red,  the  gold,  the  crimson,  the  pied, — 
The  dahlias  that  reign  by  the  garden-side. 

The  dahlias  I  might  not  touch  till  tonight ! 
A  gleam  of  shears  in  the  fading  light, 
And  I  gathered  them  all, — the  splendid  throng, 
And  in  one  great  sheaf  I  bore  them  along. 

In  my  garden  of  Life  with  its  all  late  flowers 
I  heed  a  Voice  in  the  shrinking  hours : 
"Frost  tonight — so  clear  and  dead-still"  .  .  . 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  my  arms  I  fill. 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Thomas  B.  Mosher  Co., 
Portland,  Me. 


WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN 

Much  of  our  joy  in  life  comes  from  looking  ahead,  from  setting 
goals  and  at  least  hoping  that  we  may  attain  them.  An  anecdote 
tells  us  of  a  man  in  whom  this  trait  was  so  deep-seated  that  he 
refused  the  presidency  of  a  big  company  because  It  would  leave 
him  no  room  for  advancement. 

SUMMER  and  winter  are  one  to  me, 
And  the  day  is  bright,  be  it  storm  or  shine, 
For  far  away,  o'er  a  sunny  sea, 

Sails  a  treasure  vessel,  and  all  is  mine. 


I  see  the  ripples  that  fall  away 

As  she  cleaves  the  azure  waves  before ; 

And  nearer,  nearer,  day  by  day, 

Draws  the  happy  hour  when  she  comes  to  shore. 

"But  what  if  she  never  conies?"  you  say, 

"If  you  never  the  honor,  the  treasure  gain?" 
It  has  made  me  happier,  day  by  day, 

It  has  eased  full  many  an  aching  pain ; 
It  has  kept  the  spirit  from  envy  free, 

Has  dulled  the  ear  to  the  world's  rude  din, 
Oh!  best  of  blessings  it's  been  to  me, 

To  look  for  the  hour  when  my  ship  comes  in. 

Anonymous. 


BENEATH  THE  SURFACE 

RUGGED  and  rough  on  the  earth's  fair  face, 
Crags  that  are  ugly  and  old, 
Shadow  the  beauty  that  lies  at  their  base ; 
Yet  'neath  them  the  digger  finds  gold. 

Stormy  and  wild  are  the  whitecaps  high, 

Wrecking  the  ships  on  the  deep ; 
Quiet  below  them  the  still  waters  lie, 

Calm  as  a  baby  asleep. 

Restless  and  light  in  the  rippled  stream, 

Half -sized  trout  play  and  leap; 
But  down  'neath  the  cliff  where  the  still  pools  gleam, 

Big  fellows  rise  from  their  deep. 

Rugged  and  rough  in  his  outward  mien, 
With  clothes  that  are  ugly  and  cheap ; 

Only  this  part  of  a  man  may  be  seen — 
Like  Nature,  the  true  man  lies  deep. 

*S\  Omar  Barker. 
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REWARD 

FATE  used  me  meanly ;  but  I  looked  at  her  and  laughed, 
That  none  might  know  how  bitter  was  the  cup  I 

quaffed. 

Along  came  Joy,  and  paused  beside  me  where  I  sat, 
Saying,  "I  came  to  see  what  you  were  laughing  at." 

Ella  Wheeler  Wftcox. 

From   "Poems  of  Optimism/' 
W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


YOUR  HOUSE  OF  HAPPINESS 

Crusoe  didn't  refuse  to  build  a  habitation  because  he  couldn't 
make  it  a  royal  palace.  He  didn't  refuse  to  shape  for  himself 
kitchen-ware  because  he  couldn't  rival  a  French  chef's  layout 
He  used  the  material  at  hand. 

TAKE  what  God  gives,  O  heart  of  mine, 
And  build  your  house  of  happiness. 
Perchance  some  have  been  given  more ; 

But  many  have  been  given  less. 
The  treasure  lying  at  your  feet, 

Whose  value  you  but  faintly  guess, 
Another  builder,   looking   on, 
Would  barter  heaven  to  possess. 

Have  you  found  work  that  you  can  do? 

Is  there  a  heart  that  loves  you  best  ? 
Is  there  a  spot  somewhere  called  home 

Where,  spent  and  worn,  your  soul  may  rest? 
A  friendly  tree?    A  book?    A  song? 

A  dog  that  loves  your  hand's  caress  ? 
A  store  of  health  to  meet  life's  needs  ? 

Oh,  build  your  house  of  happiness ! 

Trust  not  tomorrow's  dawn  to  bring 

The  dreamed-of  joy  for  which  you  wait; 

You  have  enough  of  pleasant  things 
To  house  your  soul  in  goodly  state ; 


Tomorrow  Time's  relentless  stream 
May  bear  what  now  you  have  away; 

Take  what  God  gives,  O  heart,  and  build 
Your  house  of  happiness  today  1 

B.  Y.  Williams. 

Ladies  Home  Journal. 

OCTOBER 

The  automobile  is  rendering  an  invaluable  service  in  enabling 
city  folk  to  spend  their  leisure  with  wild  nature.  In  their  rural 
rides,  whatever  the  time  of  year,  let  us  hope  they  will  see  and 
not  merely  speed. 

COME,  forsake  your  city  street ! 
Come  to  God's  own  fields  and  meet 

October. 

Not  the  lean,  unkempt  and  brown 
Counterfeit  that  haunts  the  town, 
Pointing,  like  a  thing  of  gloom, 
At  dead  summer  in  her  tomb ; 
Reading  in  each  fallen  leaf 
Nothing  but  regret  and  grief. 
Come  out,  where,  beneath  the  blue, 
You  may  frolic  with  the  true 
October, 

Call  his  name  and  mark  the  sound, 
Opulent  and  full  and  round : 

"October." 

Come,  and  gather  from  his  hand 
Lavish  largess  of  the  land; 
Read  in  his  prophetic  eyes 
Clear  as  skies  of  paradise. 
Not  of  summer  days  that  died, 
But  of  summer  fructified! 
Hear,  O  soul,  his  message  sweet. 
Come  to  God's  own  fields  and  meet 

October. 

T.  A.  Daly. 

From  "Carmma," 
Copyrighted   by 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co* 
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IF 

'If  the  Constitution  but  permitted  it,  we  should  buy  Louisiana/' 
people  were  saying.  Monroe,  Livingston,  and  Jefferson  believed, 
as  the  rest  did,  in  observing  the  Constitution.  But  here,  as  if 
providentially,  was  the  chance  to  secure  for  America  the  empire 
\vhich  Napoleon  had  meant  to  build  up  for  France.  Theories, 
obstacles  had  to  give  way.  The  three  men  annuled  */  and  pur 
chased  Louisiana. 

''TWIXT  what  thou  art,  and  what  thou  wouldst  be,  let 

JL    No  "If"  arise  on  which  to  lay  the  blame. 
-Man  makes  a  mountain  of  that  puny  word, 
But,  like  a  blade  of  grass  before  the  scythe, 
It  falls  and  withers  when  a  human  will, 
Stirred  by  creative  force,  sweeps  toward  its  aim. 

Thou  wilt  be  what  thou  couldst  be.     Circumstance 
Is  but  the  toy  of  genius.     When  a  soul 
Burns  with  a  god-like  purpose  to  achieve, 
All  obstacles  between  it  and  its  goal 
Must  vanish  as  the  dew  before  the  sun. 

"If"  is  the  motto  of  the  dilettante 

And  idle  dreamer;  'tis  the  poor  excuse 

Of  mediocrity.     The  truly  great 

Know  not  the  word,  or  know  it  but  to  scorn, 

Else  had  Joan  of  Arc  a  peasant  died, 

Uncrowned  by  glory  and  by  men  unsung. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wile  ox. 

From  "Custer  and  Other  Poems," 
W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Chicago,  111, 


THE  WORLD  GOES  UP 

THE  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes  down, 
And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain; 
And  yesterday's  sneer  and  yesterday's  frown 
Can  never  come  back  again, 

Charles  Kingsley. 
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GET  UP  AND  GO  ON 

An  actor  had  to  carry  from  the  stage  the  plump-plus  heroine, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  fainted.  But  try  as  he  would,  he 
could  not  transport  so  much  avoirdupois.  At  last  a  voice  called 
from  the  peanut  gallery;  "Hey,  there!  Make  two  trips  of  it." 

YOUR  wee  foot  slipped  on  the  floor,  rny  son; 
Get  tip  and  go  on  I 
Your  game  of  tag  is  far  from  done — 

Get  up  and  go  on. 

That  dimpled  knee  got  an  awful  hurt — 
See  the  roughed-up  skin  and  the  ground-in  dirt! 
But  you're  good  for  a  stronger,  swifter  spurt — 
Get  up  and  go  on. 

Sometimes  there  are  terrible  bruises,  lad, 

But  get  up  and  go  on. 
And  your  father's  arms — if  it's  quite  too  bad 

To  get  up  and  go  on — 
Will  gather  you  close  and  gently  say: 
"There,  there!     Has  it  spoiled  the  baby's  play?" 
But  you'll  find  in  the  end  that  the  better  way 

Is  "get  up  and  go  on." 

All  through  your  life  it  will  be  the  same, 

Get  up  and  go  on. 
Grin  over  your  pain  and  play  the  game — 

Get  up  and  go  on. 

For  folks  will  watch  when  your  falls  take  place — 
Will  watch  the  expression  on  your  face 
And  accurately  will  adjudge  your  case, 

So  get  up  and  go  on. 

And  whenever  the  fall  too  cruel  seems 

To  get  up  and  go  on, 
When  hope  has  hidden  its  faintest  gleams, 

Get  up  and  go  on ! 

And  the  arms  of  the  Father-who-knows-what's-best 
Will  hold  you  close  to  a  loving  breast 
Till  your  baffled  soul  finds  strength  in  rest — 

Get  up  and  go  on!  ^  •  «.,     j  s*-m 

Strickland  GulUan, 

From  "Including  You  and  Me/* 
Copyright,   1916, 
Forbes  &  Co. 
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PLAIN  LANGUAGE  FROM  TRUTHFUL  JAMES 

Card  players  might  say  to  each  other  what  the  senator  said  to 
his  constituents  upon  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  the  capital : 
"My  friends — I  shall  not  call  you  ladies  and  gentlemen;  I  know 
you  too  well." 

TT7HICH  I  wish  to  remark— 
W    And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name, 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply; 
But  his  smile  was  pensive  and  childlike, 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

It  was  August  the  third, 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies; 
Which   it   might   be   inferred 

That  Ah   Sin  was  likewise ; 
Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  in  a  way  I  despise. 

Which  we  had  a  small  game, 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand; 
It  was  euchre — the  same 

He  did  not  understand ; 
But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  at  the  table 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  grieve, 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Nye's  sleeve, 
Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 


But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see, 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower, 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me; 
And  he  rose  with  a  sigh, 

And  said,  "Can  this  be? 
We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor" ; 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand, 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding 

In  the  game  "he  did  not  understand." 

In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long, 

He  had  twenty- four  packs, 
Which  was  coming  it  strong, 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts ; 
And  we  found  on  his  nails  which  were  taper, 

What  is  frequent  in  tapers — that's  wax. 

Which  is  why  I  remark — 

And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain, 

Bret  Harte. 

From    **Po«ms,** 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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ACT  TODAY 

We  are  always  going  to  show  kindness  tomorrow,  to  attain  hap 
piness  next  week.  But  unless  we  give  the  mood  play  as  we  go 
along,  time  passes  and  the  opportunity  escapes  us.  Our  mis 
fortune  is  like  that  inscribed  on  an  infant's  gravestone:  "I  ex 
pected  this,  but  not  so  soon." 

TOMORROW,  ah,  tomorrow, 
The  good  we  think  to  do, 
The  hearts  we'll  rob  of  sorrow, 

The  roses  we  shall  strew. 
And  while  we  wait  and  contemplate 

Our  brood  of  golden  plans, 
The  swift  day  dies,  and  darkened  skies 
Reprove  our  idle  hands. 

Tomorrow,  ah,  tomorrow! 

Oh,  friend,  be  wise,  I  pray. 
This  world  so  full  of  sorrow, 

Needs  all  your  lips  can  say 
Of  comforts  sweet  and  actions  meet 

To  help  it  on  its  way. 
Oh,  speak,  before  a  fast-closed  door 

Shall  mock  you.    Act  today ! 

Thomas  Curtis  Clark. 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  BLUES 

John  Stuart  Mill  as  a  boy  planned  suicide  because  obsessed  with 
the  thought  that  some  day  all  the  combinations  of  musical  notes 
would  be  exhausted  and  then  further  composition  would  be  im 
possible.  Most  of  our  causes  for  despondency  are  equally  remote 
or  unreal.  Perhaps  there  are  ways  round  the  particular  bugaboo 
which  daunts  us.  And  anyhow,  as  Mill  found,  life  offers  count 
less  means  of  happy  and  useful  employment 

IF  you're  worried  and  despondent, 
And  the  blues  are  settling  down, 
Don't  sit  down  and  think  about  it; 
Don't  take  on  a  sullen  frown. 
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Go  and  find  some  other  person 
Who  is  burdened  more  than  you. 

If  you  seek  them,  'tis  surprising, 
You  will  find  them  not  a  few. 

Try  to  cheer  them  and  encourage; 

Lend  a  little  kindly  aid ; 
You  will  find  your  own  clouds  scattered 

And  your  whole  world  brighter  made. 

Zella  B.  Chvtfield. 


THE  WAY  OF  IT 

The  foolish  seek  ease.     The  wise  seek  struggle. 

'T^HERE  are  roads  that  lead  through  valleys  where  the 

JL    grass  is  soft  and  green ; 
There  are  lanes  that  lead  through  morning  where  the 

friendly  maples  lean; 
But  for  those  who  face  the  battle  where  the  far  height 

holds  its  thrill 

The  only  goal  worth  finding 
Where  the  rock-filled  road  is  winding, 
Where  the  heavy  burden's  binding, 
Is  the  goal  upon  a  hill. 

We  may  think  of  life  as  something  that  is  built  up  from 

a  dream; 
We  may  hear  old  songs  that  call  us  where  the  shafts  of 

morning  stream; 
But  the   storms   beyond  are  waiting  for  the  raw,  un- 

conquered  will, 

And  though  hearts  and  hopes  are  breaking 
As  we  come  to  bitter  waking, 
Yet  the  only  road  worth  taking 
Is  the  road  that  leads  uphill. 

Grantland  Rice. 

Permission  from  the  Author, 
From   "The   Sportlight." 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  DREAMER 

By  one  of  life's  queer  paradoxes  the  least  substantial  thing  about 
a  man  is  the  most  enduring.  Our  toil  is  often  ill-directed,  but 
it  leads  to  tangible  results — which  pass  away.  Our  thinking  is 
often  illogical,  but  it  finds  expression  in  our  conduct — which  is 
soon  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand  our  dreams  are  of  celestial 
cast  and  are  so  sacred  and  mysterious  that  we  rarely  allude  to 
them — but  they  persist  as  a  molding  and  immortal  force  in  the 
heart  of  mankind  long  after  our  deeds  and  our  intellectual  opinions 
have  vanished  utterly. 

I  AM  tired  of  planning  and  toiling 
In  the  crowded  hives  of  men ; 
Heart-weary  of  building  and  spoiling, 

And  spoiling  and  building  again. 
And  I  long  for  the  dear  old  river, 

Where  I  dreamed  my  youth  away, 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 
And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

I  am  sick  of  the  showy  seeming 

Of  a  life  that  is  half  a  lie; 
Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 

In  the  throng  that  hurries  by. 
From  the  sleepless  thoughts'  endeavor, 

I  would  go  where  the  children  play; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  thinker  dies  in  a  day. 

I  can  feel  no  pride,  but  pity, 

For  the  burdens  the  rich  endure  ; 
There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  city 

But  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor. 
Oh,  the  little  hands  too  skillful, 

And  the  child  mind  choked  with  weeds! 
The  daughter's  heart  grown  willful, 

And  the  father's  heart  that  bleeds ! 

No,  no !  from  the  street's  rude  bustle, 

From  trophies  of  mart  and  stage, 
I  would  fly  to  the  woods'  low  rustle 

And  the  meadow's  kindly  page. 
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Let  me  dream  as  of  yore  by  the  river, 
And  be  loved  for  the  dream  alway; 

For  the  dreamer  lives  forever, 
And  a  thinker  dies  in  a  day, 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


KEEP  A  SMILE  ON  YOUR  LIPS 

Even  a  dog  knows  whether  its  master  is  smiling  or  frowning. 

KEEP  a  smile  on  your  lips ;  it  is  better 
To  joyfully,  hopefully  try 
For  the  end  you  would  gain  than  to  fetter 

Your  life  with  a  moan  and  a  sigh. 
There  are  clouds  in  the  firmament  ever 

The  beauty  of  heaven  to  mar, 
Yet  night  so  profound  there  is  never 
But  somewhere  is  shining  a  star. 

Keep  a  song  in  your  heart ;  it  will  lighten 

The  duty  you  hold  in  your  hand ; 
Its  music  will  graciously  brighten 

The  work  your  high  purpose  has  planned. 
Your  notes  to  the  lives  that  are  saddened 

May  make  them  to  hopefully  yearn, 
And  earth  shall  be  wondrously  gladdened 

By  songs  they  shall  sing  in  return. 

Keep  a  task  in  your  hands ;  you  must  labor ; 

By  toil  is  true  happiness  won ; 
For  foe  and  for  friend  and  for  neighbor, 

Rejoice,  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
Endeavor,  by  crowning  life's  duty, 

With  joy-giving  song  and  with  smile, 
To  make  the  world  fuller  of  beauty 

Because  you  were  in  it  awhile. 

Nixon  Waterman. 

Forbes  &  Co. 
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LIFE'S  LESSON 

Bright   sunlight  dazzles.     We  can   see  more  surely  when  we 
don't  have  to  squint  our  eyes. 

I  LEARN  as  the  years  roll  onward 
And  I  leave  the  past  behind, 
That  much  I  had  counted  sorrow 

But  proves  that  God  is  kind ; 
That  many  a  flower  I'd  longed  for 

Had  hidden  a  thorn  of  pain, 
And  many  a  rugged  by-path 
Led  to  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

The  clouds  that  cover  the  sunshine, 

They  cannot  banish  the  sun, 
And  the  earth  shines  out  the  brighter 

When  the  weary  rain  is  done. 
We  must  stand  in  the  deepest  shadow 

To  see  the  clearest  light; 
And  often  through  Wrong's  own  darkness 

Comes  the  weary  strength  of  Right. 

The  sweetest  rest  Is  at  even, 

After  a  wearisome  day, 
When  the  heavy  burden  of  labor 

Has  been  borne  from  our  hearts  away; 
And  those  who  have  never  known  sorrow 

Cannot  know  the  infinite  peace 
That  falls  on  the  troubled  spirit 

When  it  sees  at  last  release. 

We  must  live  through  the  dreary  Winter 

If  we  would  value  the  Spring; 
And  the  woods  must  be  cold  and  silent 

Before  the  robins  sing. 
The  flowers  must  be  buried  in  darkness 

Before  they  can  bud  and  bloom, 
And  the  sweetest,  warmest  sunshine 

Comes  after  the  storm  and  gloom. 

Anonymous. 
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THE  GRUMBLE  FAMILY 

Unwillingness  to  endure  evils  which  may  be  corrected  is  one 
of  the  marks  of  manhood.  But  whining,  miscellaneous  discontent 
is  one  of  the  banes  of  humanity.  It  is  a  habit  into  which  we  may 
drift  unconsciously,  a  habit  which,  once  formed,  makes  us  a 
nuisance  to  our  fellows,  gives  us  a  petty  outlook,  and  robs  life 
of  its  dijnity,  its  recompense.  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  the  man  who 
grumbles  lacks  humor,  does  not  irradiate  antipathies  with  wit.  He 
is  unlike  the  patient  who  on  the  _  eve  of  an  operation  declined  to 
see  a  minister,  saying:  "No,  sir,  I  refuse  to  be  opened  with 
prayer." 


a  family  nobody  likes  to  meet, 
JL     They  live,  it  is  said,  on  Complaining  Street, 
In  the  city  of  Never-  Are-Satisfied, 
The  river  of  Discontent  beside. 
They  growl  at  that  and  they  growl  at  this, 
Whatever  comes  there  is  something  amiss  ; 
And  whether  their  station  be  high  or  humble, 
They  are  known  by  the  name  of  Grumble. 

The  weather  is  always  too  hot  or  too  cold, 
Summer  and  winter  alike  they  scold  ; 
Nothing  goes  right  with  the  folks  you  meet 
Down  on  that  gloomy  Complaining  Street. 
They  growl  at  the  rain  and  they  growl  at  the  sun, 
In  fact,  their  growling  is  never  done. 
And  if  everything  pleased  them,  there  isn't  a  doubt 
They'd  growl  that  they'd  nothing  to  grumble  about  ! 

And  the  worst  thing  is  that  if  any  one  stays 
Among  them  too  long  he  will  learn  their  ways, 
And  before  he  dreams  of  the  terrible  jumble 
He's  adopted  into  the  family  of  Grumble. 
So  it  were  wisest  to  keep  our  feet 
From  wandering  into  Complaining  Street; 
And  never  to  growl,  whatever  we  do, 
Lest  we  be  mistaken  for  Grumblers  too. 

Anonymous. 


IF  WE  HAD  THE  TIME 

We  make  time  for  the  unimportant  things.  We  can  order  the 
oatmeal  for  tomorrow's  breakfast  or  stop  long  enough  to  have  our 
shoes  shined.  And  it  would  make  no  difference  a  week  hence 
whether  or  not  these  things  had  been  done.  But  do  we  find  time 
for  the  things  which  will  affect  us,  yea  and  perhaps^  the  people 
about  us,  for  years  to  come?  Not  at  all.  We  will  consider 
them  tomorrow.  We  postpone  and  forget  and  at  last  fail  entirely 
to  perform  them, 

IF  I  had  the  time  to  find  a  place 
And  sit  me  down  full  face  to  face 
With  my  better  self,  that  cannot  show 
In  my  daily  life  that  rushes  so : 
It  might  be  then  I  would  see  my  soul 
Was  stumbling  still  toward  the  shining  goal, 
I  might  be  nerved  by  the  thought  sublime, — 
If  I  had  the  time! 

If  I  had  the  time  to  let  my  heart 

Speak  out  and  take  in  my  life  a  part, 

To  look  about  and  stretch  a  hand 

To  a  comrade  quartered  in  no-luck  land; 

Ah,  God!    If  I  might  but  just  sit  still 

And  hear  the  note  of  the  whip-poor-will, 

I  think  that  my  wish  with  God's  would  rhyme, — 

If  I  had  the  time! 

If  I  had  the  time  to  learn  from  you 
How  much  for  comfort  my  word  could  do  ; 
And  I  told  you  then  of  my  sudden  will 
To  kiss  your  feet  when  I  did  you  111 ; 
If  the  tears  aback  of  the  coldness  feigned 
Could  flow,  and  the  wrong  be  quite  explained, — 
Brothers,  the  souls  of  us  all  would  chime, 
If  we  had  the  time ! 

Richard  Burton. 

From    "Drunk  in   June," 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
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WYNKEN,  BLYNKEN,  AND  NOD 

"Hereafter,"  bellowed  the  captain,  "there's  to  be  no  smoking  in 
barracks  at  any  time.  Absolutely !  Not  at  any  time  1"  He  paused 
for  a  tremendous  afterthought:  "Especially  at  night!"  Similarly 
there's  no  hour  when  the  tender  and  fanciful  poems  of  Field 
are  not  welcome.  Especially  at  childhood's  sleepy  time. 

TTTYNKEN,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 
VV     Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe — - 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light, 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
" Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish  ?" 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
"We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 

That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea ; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we !" 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe, 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea — 
"Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish — 

Never  afeard  are  we"; 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 

To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam — 
Then  down  from  the  skies  came  the  wooden  shoe, 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home; 
'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be, 
And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they'd  dreamed 

Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea — 
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But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head, 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed. 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 

As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea, 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three , 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Eugene  Field. 

From  "Poems  of  Eugene  Field/' 
Copyright,  1910,  by  Julia  S.  Field. 
Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 


UP  TO  YOU 

Substantially  the  same  things  happen  to  all  of  us.  But  the 
effect  upon  different  people  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Some  of 
us  are  puffed  up,  some  are  thoughtlessly  pleased,  some  are  chast 
ened,  some  are  embittered.  Of  the  last  might  be  asked  the 
question  which  was  asked  by  the  henpecked  husband  who  awoke 
in  the  night  to  hear  his  wife  berating-  him.  "Jc-sie,"  he  inquired, 
"are  you  grumbling  yet  or  again?" 

LIFE'S  a  bunch  of  roses  in  a  sky  blue  vase, 
An'  a  bunch  of  pansies,  with  a  baby  face 
In  each  blossom  of  'em,  looking-  out  at  you; 
Life's  a  world-like  playground ;  life's  a  task  to  do. 

Life's  a  winding  highway  going  out  of  town ; 
Life's  a  winding  byway  leadin'  'round  and  down 
To  where  streams  are  running,  rippling  in  the  sun; 
Glad  days  are  the  short  days ;  sad  days  are  the  long. 
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Life's  a  winsome  maiden  smiling  up  at  you, 
Life's  a  lover's  lane,  too,  you  may  wander  through; 
Life's  a  little  cottage  in  an  inglenook, 
Standing  in  the  shadows  by  a  winding  brook. 

Life's  a  thing  of  struggle,  fretting  and  despair, 
Climbing  up  and  falling,  rushing  here  and  there ; 
Life's  as  you  shall  make  it — love  and  skies  of  blue, 
Or  a  grumbling  journey — life  is  up  to  you. 

Judd  Mortimer  Lewis. 


KEEP  CHEERING  SOME  ONE  ON 

If  you  can't  lessen  your  gloom  directly,  perhaps  you  can 
lessen  it  indirectly  by  paying  heed  to  people  and  forces  outside  you. 
It  was  a  modification  of  this  principle  which  led  the  seasick  negro 
soldier  to  say:  "Good  Lord,  if  you  cain't  do  nothin*  for  this 
pore  nigger,  you  might  bring  the  sea  to  attention." 

DON'T  you  mind  about  the  triumphs, 
Don't  you  worry  after  fame ; 
Don't  you  grieve  about  succeeding, 
Let  the  future  guard  your  name. 

All  the  best  in  life's  the  simplest, 
Love  will  last  when  wealth  is  gone ; 

Just  be  glad  that  you  are  living, 
And  keep  cheering  some  one  on. 

There's  a  lot  of  sorrow  'round  you, 

Lots  of  lonesomeness  and  tears; 
Lots  of  heartaches  and  of  worry 

Through  the  shadows  of  the  years. 

And  the  world  needs  more  than  triumphs ; 

More  than  all  the  swords  we've  drawn; 
It  is  hungering  for  the  fellow 

Who  keeps  cheering  some  one  on. 

Folger  McKinsey. 
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THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 

A  man  was  arrested  for  breaking-  open  a  trunk  and  taking  out 
ten  dollars.  He  escaped  punishment  by  pleading  insanity.  An 
old  negro  commented  that  a  real  proof  of  insanity  would  have 
been^  for  the  man  to  break  open  the  trunk  and  put  ten  dollars  in. 
A^  similar  argument  might  be  advanced  regarding  most  of  the 
things  we  interpret  as  grievous.  Properly  understood,  they  may 
be  the  source  of  cheer  and  exhilaration. 

'TpHERE  is  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life, 

JL     If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it, 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it! 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted ! 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning, 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem,  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jeweled  crown, 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure : 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayers  to  Heaven ; 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing, 
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Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  slender  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sitr  and  grieve,  and  wonder. 

M.  A.  Kidder. 


GOOD  LUCK  AND  BAD 

The  man  who  wants  luck  to  be  always  on  his  side  is  like  the 
man  who  was  offered  a  job.  "How  much  will  you  pay  me?"  he 
demanded.  "Whatever  you're  worth."  "I  won't  work  for  that" 

GOOD  Luck  is  like  a  down  hill  tide 
That  helps  to  make  an  easy  start, 
Where  one  may  paddle,  drift  or  glide 

Without  much  effort  on  his  part; 
But  though  it  takes  you  to  the  goal 

And  brings  you  in  the  world's  acclaim, 
It  builds  no  fibre  for  your  soul 

Nor  molds  you  for  the  rougher  game. 

Bad  Luck  is  like  an  uphill  sweep, 

The  test  of  courage  and  of  class, 
Where  troubles  grow  and  shadows  creep 

And  none  except  the  valiant  pass ; 
Where  through  raw  gales  that  blow  but  ill 

The  entry  clings  to  this  lone  dream : 
The  stalwart  only  stalks  the  hill — 

The  gamefish  only  swims  up  stream. 

If  your  main  wish  is  but  to  win 

Let  Good  Luck  help  to  pull  you  through, 
To  know  the  cheering  and  the  din 

That  go  where  laurel  sprigs  are  due ; 
But  if  you  wish  to  build  a  heart 

That  scorns  the  fickle  whims  of  Fate, 
Take  Hard  Luck  for  the  journey's  start 

With  rugged  Trouble  for  a  mate. 

Grantland  Rice. 


Permission   of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Sport  Light." 
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HOPE 

AND  as,  in  sparkling  majesty,  a  star 
Gilds  the  bright  summit  of  some  gloomy  cloud; 
Brightening  the  half-veiled  face  of  heaven  afar : 

So,  when  dark  thoughts  my  boding  spirit  shroud, 
Sweet  Hope,  celestial  influence  round  me  shed, 
Waving  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

John  Keats. 


THE  BEST  IS  YET  TO  COME 

Many  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  to  close  the 
government  patent  office.  "Every  conceivable  invention,"  explained 
the  sponsor  of  the  measure,  "has  already  been  made."  But  he 
was  mistaken.  The  limits  were  not  attained.  If  he  were  living 
today  and  could  see  for  himself  the  changes,  he  would  be 
astonished. 

THE  world  is  old,  but  the  heart  is  young, 
And  its  sweetest  songs  are  yet  unsung. 
Earth's  richest  treasures  are  yet  unsought ; 
Earth's  bravest  battles  are  yet  unfought. 
As  we  slowly  mount  earth's  heights  sublime, 
We  read  these  words  on  the  walls  of  time : 
"No  room  in  this  age  for  the  drone  to  shirk — 
For  the  need  of  the  world  is  honest  work." 

Down  deep  in  the  earth — in  the  blackened  soil — 
Shut  out  from  the  light  does  the  miner  toil. 
But,  see!    At  the  sound  of  each  ringing  blow, 
How  the  factories  hum  and  the  hearth-fires  glow ! 
The  farmer  wakes  with  earliest  light, 
And  toils  in  his  field  from  morn  till  night. 
No  king  could  a  worthier  service  yield, 
"For  even  the  king  is  served  by  the  field." 

With  the  disc  of  glass  in  his  careful  hand, 
As  he  fashions  a  lens,  see  the  master  stand! 
His  work  is  finished,  and,  mounted  on  high, 
A  mighty  telescope  sweeps  the  sky. 
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Then,  work  and  win,  for  the  world  is  wide, 
And  its  doors  will  open  on  every  side. 
Look  not  on  the  past  with  vain  regret, 
For  the  "best  things  haven't  happened  yet." 

Annie  E.  Smiley. 


THE  IDEALIST 

Ambition  takes  no  account  of  origins.     It  sees  only  the  goaV 

OH  you  who  have  daring  deeds  to  tell ! 
And  you  who  have  felt  Ambition's  spell ! 
Have  you  heard  of  the  louse  who  longed  to  dwell 

In  the  golden  hair  of  a  queen? 
He  sighed  all  day  and  he  sighed  all  night, 

And  no  one  could  understand  it  quite, 
For  the  head  of  a  slut  is  a  louse's  delight, 
But  he  pined  for  the  head  of  a  queen. 

So  he  left  his  kinfolk  in  merry  play, 

And  off  by  his  lonesome  he  stole  away, 
From  the  home  of  his  youth  so  bright  and  gay, 

And  gloriously  unclean. 
And  at  last  he  came  to  the  palace  gate, 

And  he  made  his  way  in  a  manner  straight 
(For  a  louse  may  go  where  a  man  must  wait) 

To  the  tiring-room  of  the  queen. 

The  queen  she  spake  to  her  tiring-maid : 

"There's  something  the  matter,  I'm  afraid. 
Tonight  ere  for  sleep  my  hair  ye  braid, 

Just  see  what  may  be  seen/' 
And  lo,  when  they  combed  that  shining  hair 

They  found  him  alone  in  his  glory  there, 
And  he  cried :    "I  die,  but  I  do  not  care, 

For  I've  lived  in  the  head  of  a  queen !" 

Robert  W.  Service. 


From  "Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone," 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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THEY  WAIT  FOR  YOU 

It  is  a  comfort  to  hope  that  some  of  our  finer,  rarer  dreams — 
those  that  were  not  possible  of  realization  in  this  life — may  be 
brought  to  fruition  somewhere  beyond. 

LOOK  not,  O  friend,  with  unavailing  tears 
Into  the  Past — look  to  the  brave  young  years! 
Look  to  the  Future:  all  is  there  in  wait, 
All  that  you  fought  for  by  the  broken  gate — 
The  faith  that  faltered  and  the  hope  that  fell, 
The  song  that  died  into  a  lonely  knell. 

It  is  all  there — the  love  that  went  astray 
With  bitter  cries  on  that  remembered  day ; 
The  joys  that  were  so  needed  by  the  heart, 
And  all  the  tender  dreams  you  saw  depart. 
Nothing  is  lost  forever  that  the  soul 
Cried  out  for:  all  is  waiting  at  the  goal. 

Edwin  Markham. 

From  /'The  Shoes  of  Happiness," 
Copyright,    1915    by   Edwin  Markham, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


JEST  TO  BE  HAPPY 

f  Some  folks  can't  see  happiness  when  its  close  enough  to  'em  to 
bite  'em,  but  they  kin  hear  trouble  barkin'  a  long  way  off. — Harvey 
Hamlyn. 

"  TEST  to  be  happy  I"    You'd  hear  him  say— 

J   Allus  a-talkin'  it  thataway : 
"Jest  to  be  happy  one  day — one  day !" 
An*  the  poor,  sad  feller,  he  never  knowed 
When  happiness  met  him  on  the  road 
An'  tried  to  help  him,  an'  lift  the  load! 
Allus  a-talkin'  it  thataway : 
"Jest  to  be  happy  one  day — one  day!" 
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"Jest  to  be  happy!"    'Twas  still  his  song; 

An'  happiness — knowin'  the  tune  wuz  wrong, 

Loafin'  eroun'  him  all  day  long! 

"Jest  to  be  happy !"  he'd  still  repeat, 

With  happiness  makin'  the  whole  worl'  sweet 

There,  in  the  violets  at  his  feet ! 

Allus  a-talkin*  it  thataway: 

"Jest  to  be  happy  one  day — one  day !" 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 


Permission   of 

"The  Atlanta  Constitution.*' 


BE  HOPEFUL 

We  must  not  let  reverses  or  handicaps  keep  us  back.  "Was  not 
your  father  a  mulatto?"  Cremieux  taunted  Dumas.  "Oh,  yes," 
was  the  reply ;  "my  father  was  a  mulatto,  my  grandfather  a  negro, 
my  great-grandfather  a  mookey — my  family  began  where  yours 
ends." 

BE  hopeful,  friend,  when  clouds  are  dark 
And  days  are  gloomy,  dreary. 
Be  hopeful  even  when  the  heart 
Is  sick  and  sad  and  weary. 

Be  hopeful  when  it  seems  your  plans 

Are  all  opposed  and  thwarted; 
Go  not  upon  life's  battlefield 

Despondent  and  faint-hearted. 

And,  friend,  be  hopeful  of  yourself. 

Do  bygone  follies  haunt  you? 
Forget  them  and  begin  afresh 

And  let  no  hindrance  daunt  you. 

Though  unimportant  your  career 

May  seem  as  you  begin  it, 
Press  on,  for  victory's  ahead  ; 

Be  hopeful,  friend,  and  win  it. 

Francis  Strickland. 
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MINIVER  CHEEVY 

If  the  glorious  valor  of  ancient  times  makes  us  cravens  and 
shirkers  in  our  own  day,  we  have  put  it  to  contemptible  use. 
There  is  only  one  adequate  return  for  a  heritage  which  comes 
to  us,  and  that  is  to  employ  it  worthily. 

MINIVER  CHEEVY,  child  of  scorn, 
Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons ; 
He  wept  that  he  was  ever  born, 
And  he  had  reasons. 

Miniver  loved  the  days  of  old 

When  swords  were  bright  and  steeds  were  prancing; 
The  vision  of  a  warrior  bold 

Would  set  him  dancing. 

Miniver  sighed  for  what  was  not, 

And  dreamed,  and  rested  from  his  labors; 

He  dreamed  of  Thebes  and  Camelot, 
And  Priam's  neighbors. 

Miniver  mourned  the  ripe  renown 

That  made  so  many  a  name  so  fragrant ; 
He  mourned  Romance,  now  on  the  town, 

And  Art,  a  vagrant. 

Miniver  loved  the  Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one ; 
He  would  have  sinned  incessantly 

Could  he  have  been  one. 

Miniver  cursed  the  commonplace, 

And  eyed  a  khaki  suit  with  loathing; 
He  missed  the  medieval  grace 

Of  iron  clothing. 

Miniver  scorned  the  gold  he  sought, 

But  sore  annoyed  was  he  without  it; 
Miniver  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought, 

And  thought  about  it 
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Miniver  Cheevy,  born  too  late, 

Scratched  his  head  and  kept  on  thinking ; 

Miniver  coughed,  and  called  it  fate, 
And  kept  on  drinking. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 


Copyrighted  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


DAY  BY  DAY 

Life's  battle  is  a  daily  one.     A  good  set  of  resolutions  for  any 
of  us  is  that  which  an  unknown  author  has  written : 

"I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 
Any  good  thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do, 
Or  any  kindness  that  I  can  show  a  fellow  being, 
Let  me  do  it  now.   Let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it, 
For  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

GIVE  me  my  tithe  of  strength  to  walk  the  way, 
By  practice,  not  by  tinkling  platitudes,  to  show 
A  steadfastness  that,  growing  day  by  day, 
Helps  others,  and  the  inner-me,  to  grow; 
A  sturdy  will,  before  my  course  is  run, 
To  see  beyond  the  shadowings,  the  sun! 

Who  does  not  sometimes  feel  life  not  worth  while, 

Or  curse  the  fight  that  wearies  brain  and  soul, 
Is  dead  indeed  I  .  .  .  Those  triumph  most  who  smile 
When  mists  of  doubt  obscure  the  Final  Goal. 

Then  give  us  strength,  when  in  the  valley's  gloom, 
To  note  that  on  the  hills  the  flowers  bloom ! 

Again,  and  yet  again,  my  work  will  fail 
To  measure  to  the  simple  standard  set ; 
Despite  resolves,  the  calmest  soul  must  quail 

And  care  so  little,  it  grows  numb.  .  .  .  And  yet 

Grant  me,  with  other  things,  one  touch  of  mirth — 
And  I  will  make  my  heaven  here  on  earth! 

Everard  Jack  Appleton. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From   "The   Quiet  Courage,** 
P.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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THE  GAME  OF  LIFE 

In  the  game  of  life,  no  matter  what  hand  you  hold,  be  sure  to 
make  self-reliance  your  trump.  Of  course,  we  all  depend  rnore^  or 
less  upon  the  help  of  others,  and  that  help  makes  our  lives  easier. 
But  in  the  really  big  things  of  life,  a  man  must  stand  alone^  be 
his  own  master,  and  make  his  own  decisions.  To  meet  the  crises 
that  constantly  face  him  he  must  be  able  to  "go  it  alone." 

'T'^HERE'S  a  game  in  fashion,  I  think  it's  called  euchre, 
JL    Though  I  never  have  played  it  for  pleasure  or  lucre, 
In  which  when  the  cards  are  in  certain  conditions, 
The  players  appear  to  have  changed  their  positions, 
And  one  of  them  cries  in  a  confident  tone, 
"I  think  I  may  venture  to  'go  it  alone'." 

While  watching  the  game,  'tis  a  whim  of  the  bard's, 
A  moral  to  draw  from  that  skirmish  at  cards, 
And  to  fancy  he  finds  in  that  trivial  strife 
Some  excellent  hints  for  the  battle  of  life, 
Where,  whether  the  prize  be  a  ribbon  or  throne, 
The  winner  is  he  who  can  "go  it  alone/' 


There's  something,  no  doubt,  in  the  hand  you  may  hold, 

Health,  family,  culture,  wit,  beauty  and  gold, 

The  fortunate  holder  may  fairly  regard — 

As  each,  in  its  way,  a  most  excellent  card ; 

Yet  the  game  may  be  lost  with  all  these  for  your  own, 

Unless  youVe  the  courage  to  "go  it  alone !" 

In  battle  or  business,  whatever  the  game ; 

In  law  or  in  love,  it  is  ever  the  same ; 

In  the  struggle  for  power,  or  the  scramble  for  pelf, 

Let  this  be  your  motto,  "Rely  on  yourself/' 

For  whether  the  prize  be  a  ribbon  or  throne, 

The  victor  is  he  who  can  "go  it  alone." 

John  G.  Saxe. 


From   "Poems/' 
Houghton   Mifflin   Co. 
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AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

These  words,  set  to  beautiful  music,  have  rung  in  many  a 
schoolroom,  made  many  a  young  heart  throb  with  love  of  our 
country  and  the  resolve  to  keep  her  principles,  her  traditions  un 
tarnished. 

O  BEAUTIFUL  for  spacious  skies, 
For  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain! 

America!  America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet, 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness  I 
America!  America! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control, 

Thy  liberty  in  lawl 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife, 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life  1 
America!  America! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness 

And  every  gain  divine ! 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 
That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Undimmed  by  human  tears! 

America!  America  1 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea ! 

KatJiarine  Lee  Bates. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
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THE  FELLOW  IN  THE  FORD 

A  plain  exterior  may  hide  a  princely  spirit. 

I  TO  OK  my  big,  high-powered  car 
And  got  my  girl  and  sped  afar 
O'er  rural  roads  quite  happily 
Till,  from  no  cause  that  I  could  see, 
The  whole  works  stopped,  and  I  climbed  out 
To  look  for  symptoms.     'Twas  about 
A  dozen  miles  to  any  place 
Yclept  garage.    With  wry  grimace 
I  raised  the  hood  and  pried  and  hauled 
And  underneath  the  chassis  crawled 
And  cussed  and  asked  for  death's  release 
And  smeared  my  Sunday  pants  with  grease. 

More  lucky  guys  with  haughty  miens 
Sailed  by  in  sumptuous  limousines. 
They  stared,  but  neither  slowed  nor  stopped 
Nor  friendly  word  of  counsel  dropped. 
To  them  it  seemed  inconsequential 
That  possibly  my  differential 
Was  out  of  whack.     They  would  be  pishin* 
At  ailments  lodged  in  my  transmission. 
And  so  straight  by  they  gallivanted, 
All  sympathy  within  them  scanted, 
Their  looks  disdainful,  glum,  and  bored. 
Then  came  the  f ellow  in  the  Ford. 

He  \vheezed  and  rattled  to  a  stop : 
<£In  trouble,  friend  ?     You  are,  sure  pop  I" 
He  reached  beneath  his  seat  to  clench 
Some  baling-wire  and  a  monkey-wrench; 
Then  pausing  long  enough  to  peel 
His  coat,  he  helped  jack  up  a  wheel, 
At  choke  and  carburetor  squinted. 
Gouged  parts  for  which  no  name  is  printed, 
Went  through  the  works  to  test  her,  thump  her 
From  tail-light  all  the  way  to  bumper, 
And  said,  "The  dum  thing's  got  me  down; 
By  heck,  I'll  tow  ye  into  town/* 
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Some  folks — there's  one  a  minute  born — • 
Heap  on  the  Ford  abysmal  scorn; 
They  strike  most  autocratic  poses 
And  sniff  and  elevate  their  noses. 
Some  folks  are  stirred  to  such  fierce  wrath 
Whene'er  a  Ford  dares  cross  their  path 
That  shouts  of  obloquy  they  utter 
And  try  to  crowd  it  in  the  gutter. 
I'm  one  who  in  no  wise  agrees 
With  all  these  motor  Pharisees. 
This  prayer  within  my  bosom's  stored : 
'God  bless  the  geezer  in  the  Ford." 

St.  Clair  Adams. 


WHATEVER  ODDS  THERE  ARE 

The  man  who  seeks  conditions  more  conducive  to  victory  is 
like  the  Englishman  who  wished  to  swim  in  a  river  in  Hindustan 
without  exposing  himself  to  alligators.  A  native  showed  him  a 
stretch  of  stream — it  was  very  near  the  coast — which  he  said  was 
not  infested.  The  Englishman  had  his  swim.  On  emerging  from 
the  water  he  asked  why  the  alligators  should  shun  that  particular 
stretch.  "Afraid  of  sharks,"  was  the  reply. 

GIVE  me  but  room  to  fight  my  way, 
I  ask  no  other  gift  from  Fate; 
Though  it  should  crowd  on  me  at  bay, 
Where  only  ghosts  and  shadows  wait. 

Shadows  of  old  defeats  blown  by, 

Ghosts  of  old  dreams  drawn  from  life's  pit; 

Yet  all  I  ask  is  room  to  try 

And  prove  Fate  cannot  make  me  quit. 

No  glint  of  glory  from  the  height, 

No  flare  of  fame  to  call  me  far; 
Merely  the  ground  to  make  my  fight 

Against  whatever  odds  there  are. 

Grantland  Rice. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
Ft»m  "The  Sportligbt." 
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STILL  IN  THE  FIGHT 

If  we  can't  triumph  over  conditions,  we  can  keep  them  from 
triumphing  over  us. 

I  HAVE  failed  in  a  thousand  cases, 
But  I  still  have  the  heart  to  try ; 
I  am  scarred  in  a  hundred  places, 

No  darling  of  Luck  am  II 
In  many  a  crucial  hour 

I  have  hoped,  and  been  scorned  and  kicked ; 
But  never  has  Fate  had  power 
To  convince  me  that  I  was  licked. 

I  have  trusted  and  been  mistaken ; 

My  friendship  has  been  betrayed ; 
I  have  struggled  alone,  forsaken 

By  men  who  have  had  my  aid ; 
I  have  listened  to  those  who  flattered, 

Their  motives  misunderstood, 
But  my  faith  has  remained  unshattered ; 

I  believe  in  the  ultimate  good. 

I  ask  for  no  unearned  pleasure, 

No  pathway  through  flowery  lanes ; 
I  offer  a  full,  fair  measure 

Of  effort  for  all  my  gains; 
I'll  try,  though  the  pace  be  grilling, 

Nor  whine  if  I'm  tripped  or  tricked, 
As  long  as  my  soul's  unwilling 

To  let  me  believe  I  am  licked. 

S.  E.  Kiser. 


From   "Glorious  Day," 
Copyright,   19,26, 
George  Sully  &  Co. 


THE  DOUBTER 


ALAS!  That  man  has  lost  a  leg, 
Yet  with  a  radiant  face 
He  walks  complacent  on  his  peg, 

With  compensating  grace. 
But  there  goes  one  across  the  way 
Who  needs  compassion  much; 
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He  lost  his    faith  in  heaven,   one   day — 
For  him  there  is  no  crutch. 

John  Troland. 

WORLDS  TO  CONQUER 

Do  the  day's  work.  If  it  be  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
whoever  objects,  do  it.  If  it  be  to  help  a  powerful  corporation 
better  to  serve  the  people,  whatever  the  opposition,  do  that.  Ex 
pect  to  be  called  a  standpatter,  but  don't  be  a  standpatter.  Expect 
to  be  called  a  demagogue,  but  don't  be  a  demagogue.  Don't 
hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary  as  science.  Don't  hesitate  to  be 
as  reactionary  as  the  multiplication  table.  Don't  expect  to  build 
up  the  weak  by  pulling  down  the  strong. — Calvin  Coolidge. 

ARE  you  yearning  for  worlds  to  conquer? 
Are  you  looking  for  great  things  to  do  ? 
Then  gaze  not  at  distant  horizons 

In  search  of  deeds  worthy  of  you. 
The  task  close  at  hand  is  a  big  one, 

Though  it  seem  to  be  humble  and  small ; 
If  you  think  that  it's  not  worth  your  effort, 
You  wouldn't  do  great  ones  at  all. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Great  Alexander 

Who  longed  for  more  worlds  to  rule? 
Do  you  envy  him,  too,  in  his  weakness 

When  he  was  to  passion  a  fool? 
The  friend  that  to  him  was  the  dearest 

In  a  drunken  frenzy  he  slew ; 
Himself  he  had  not  learned  to  conquer 

Though  he  ruled  all  the  lands  that  he  knew. 

Close  at  hand  are  your  worlds  to  conquer — 

They  lie  not  in  regions  afar* 
How  you  tackle  the  task  at  your  elbow 

Will  measure  the  man  that  you  are. 
It  is  given  to  few  to  be  famous 

And  you  may  not  win  in  the  race, 
But  remember  he's  no  less  a  victor 

Who  conquers  the  commonplace. 

Joseph  Morris. 
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THE  LAST  LEAF 

To  Lincoln  this  poem  seemed  "inexpressibly  touching/'  and  he 
knew  it  by  heart.  In  its  pathos,  however,  is  humor  too ;  we  smile 
in  tender  mockery  where  also  we  love.  A  great  many  readers 
who  were  impressed  by  the  comparison  of  the  old  man  with  the 
last  leaf,  yet  failed  to  understand  why  the  leaf  was  spoken  of  as 
hanging  upon  the  tree  in  the  spring.  Holmes  explained  that  the 
whole  point  of  the  comparison  lies  in  this  fact.  The  old  man 
has  outlived  all  his  proper  contemporaries  and  now  stands  forlorn 
amid  the  fresh  generation  which  is  rising  about  him. 

I   SAW  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 
And  again 

The  pavement  stones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 
With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime  ^ 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 

And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom, 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmama  has  said, — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 
Long  ago, — 
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That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 
In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff, 

And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  Is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here; 

But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, — 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


EXORCISED 

SPIED  a  bit  of  Care  today 
Looked  as  black  as  anything, 
But  as  he  came  up  the  way, 
I  began  to  sing. 

Songs  and  trills  that  thrilled  with  glee, 

Songs  of  Joy,  and  peace,  and  dawn- 
Then  I  peeped  out  warily — 
Mr.  Care  had  gone ! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Permission  of 

The  Author's  Estate. 
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HAVE  YOU  THOUGHT'S 

A  Southern  community  depended  solely  upon  the  raising  of 
cotton.  Upon  this  community  the  ominous  boll  weevil  descended. 
The  results  were  devastating.  The  whiners  and  weaklings  of  the 
neighborhood  were  for  abandoning  their  places  altogether.  But 
more  resolute  folk  said,  "Let  us  see  whether  we  can't  raise  other 
crops."  They  tried.  They  succeeded.  Diversification  brought 
greater  prosperity  than  King  Cotton  ever  had.  The  community 
now  boasts  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in  the  world, 
a  monument  to  a  pest,  the  boll  weevil. 

HAVE  you  thought,  when  feeling  weary 
With  the  trials  of  the  day, 
Of  the  thousand  wasted  chances 

Which  the  hours  have  borne  away? 

Have  you  thought  about  the  blessings 

That  surround  you  all  the  time, 
And  that  grumbling  in  their  presence 

Is  a  weakness,  nay,  a  crime  ? 

Have  you  thought  of  all  you're  missing 
While  you  waste  time  and  complain, 

And  what  fortune  may  await  you, 
If  you  only  try  again  ? 

Anonymous. 


'TIS  WEARY  WAITING 

A  glance  back  at  conditions  that  prevailed  a  generation  or  a 
century  ago  is  wholesome.  It  convinces  us  that  human  progress, 
if  slow  and  erratic,  is  nevertheless  real. 


IS  weary  watching,  wave  on  wave, 
JL     And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward  ; 
We  build,  like  corals,  grave  on  grave, 
A  path  that  stretches  sunward. 

We're  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray, 
But  newer  strength  we  borrow, 
And  where  the  vanguards  camp  today 
The  rear  shall  rest  tomorrow. 

Gerald  Massey. 
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NOW 

The  opportunity  to  do  a  kind  deed  may  be  very  brief.  It  is  like 
the  past  meeting  of  the  two  veterans  who  had  just  been  introduced. 
That  there  had  been  a  past  meeting  both  were  confident,  but 
they  could  not  say  when  or  where.  They  were  sure  they  had 
looked  on  each  other  for  no  more  than  a  fleeting  second.  At 
last  they  recalled  the  circumstances.  Both  had  been  present  at 
the  storming  of  a  fort  when  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  had 
blown  many  soldiers  high  into  the  air.  These  two  had  been  among 
the  victims;  one  had  gone  up  as  the  other  had  come  down,  and 
they  had  passed  on  the  way ! 

IF  you  have  hard  work  to  do, 
Do  it  now. 

Today  the  skies  are  clear  and  blue, 
Tomorrow  clouds  may  come  in  view, 
Yesterday  is  not  for  you ; 
Do  it  now. 

If  you  have  a  song  to  sing, 

Sing  it  now. 

Let  the  notes  of  gladness  ring, 
Clear  as  song  of  bird  in  spring, 
Let  every  day  some  music  bring; 

Sing  it  now. 

If  you  have  kind  words  to  say, 

Say  them  now. 

Tomorrow  may  not  come  your  way. 
Do  a  kindness  while  you  may, 
Loved  ones  will  not  always  stay ; 

Say  them  now. 

If  you  have  a  smile  to  show, 

Show  it  now. 

Make  hearts  happy,  roses  grow, 
Let  the  friends  around  you  know 
The  love  you  have  before  they  go ; 

Show  it  now. 

Anonymous. 
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LITTLE  AND  GREAT 

We  are  not  always  aware  how  much  a  small  change,  a  slight 
omission  may  mean.  Trivial  matters  have  mighty  effects.  "Cleo 
patra's  nosei"  cries  Pascal.  "Had  it  been  shorter,  the  whole 
\spect  of  the  world  would  have  been  altered." 

A  TRAVELER  on  a  dusty  road 
jL\  Strewed  acorns  on  the  lea ; 
And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up, 

And  grew  into  a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  shade  at  evening-time, 

To  breathe  its  early  vows  ; 
And  Age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon, 

To  bask  beneath  its  boughs. 
The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs, 

The  birds  sweet  music  bore — 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place, 

A  blessing  evermore. 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well 

Where  weary  men  might  turn ; 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  the  brink; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 

But  judged  that  Toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  again ;  and  lo !  the  well, 

By  summer  never  dried, 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parched  tongues, 

And  saved  a  life  beside. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought, 

'Twas  old,  and  yet  'twas  new; 
A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain, 

But  strong  in  being  true. 
..It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind, 

And,  lo!  its  light  became 
A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray, 

A  monitory  flame : 
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The  thought  was  small ;  its  issue  great ; 

A  watch-fire  on  the  hill, 
It  sheds  its  radiance  far  adown, 

And  cheers  the  valley  still. 

A  nameless  man,  amid  the  crowd 

That  thronged  the  daily  mart, 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love, 

Unstudied  from  the  heart; — 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown, 

A  transitory  breath, — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust, 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 
O  germ !    O  fount !    O  word  of  love! 

O  thought  at  random  cast  I 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 

But  mighty  at  the  last. 

Charles  Mackay. 


DER  OAK  UND  DER  VINE 

When  a  man  suggests  how  small,  compared  with  his,  are  the 
esponsibilities  of  his  wife,  we  remember  the  servants'  conversa- 
lon  about  the  archbishop's  sermon  on  the  blissfulness  of  marriage. 
'Twas  a  foine  sermon,"  said  Maggie,  "his  riverence  preached." 
Indade  and  it  was,"  replied  Norah,  "and  I  wish  I  might  be  afther 
no  win*  as  little  of  the  subject  as  he  does." 

IDONT)  was  preaching  voman's  righdts, 
Or  anyding  like  dot, 
Und  I  likes  to  see  all  beoples 

Shust  gondented  mit  dheir  lot; 
Budt  I  vants  to  gondradict  dot  shap 

Dot  made  dis  leedle  shoke: 

"A  voman  vas  der  glinging  vine, 

Und  man,  der  shturdy  oak/* 

Berhaps,  somedimes,  dot  may  be  drue; 

Budt,  den  dimes  oudt  off  nine, 
I  find  me  oudt  dot  man  himself 

Vas  peen  der  glinging  vine ; 
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Und  ven  hees  friendts  dhey  all  vas  gone, 

Und  he  vas  shust  "tead  proke," 
Dot's  ven  der  voman  shteps  righdt  in, 

Und  peen  der  shturdy  oak. 

Shust  go  oup  to  der  paseball  groundts 

Und  see  dhose  "shturdy  oaks" 
All  planted  roundt  ubon  der  seats — 

Shust  hear  dheir  laughs  und  shokes ! 
Dhen  see  dhose  vomens  at  der  tubs, 

Mit  glothes  oudt  on  der  lines ; 
Vhich  vas  der  shturdy  oakes,  mine  friendts., 

Und  vhich  der  glinging  vines? 

Vhen  sickness  in  der  householdt  comes, 

Und  veeks  und  veeks  he  shtays, 
Who  vas  id  fighdts  him  midoudt  resdt, 

Dhose  veary  nighdts  und  days? 
Who  beace  und  gomfort  alvays  p  rings, 

Und  cools  dot  fefered  prow? 
More  like  id  vas  der  tender  vine 

Dot  oak  he  glings  to,  now. 

"Man  vandts  budt  leedle  here  below/* 

Der  boet  von  time  said; 
Dhere's  leedle  dot  man  he  don'd  vant, 

I  dink  id  means,  inshted ; 
Und  ven  der  years  keep  rolling  on, 

Dheir  cares  und  droubles  pringing, 
He  vants  to  pe  der  shturdy  oak, 

Und,  also,  do  der  glinging. 

Maype  vhen  oaks  dhey  gling  some  more, 

Und  don'd  so  shturdy  peen, 
Der  glinging  vines  dhey  haf  some  shance 

To  helb  run  Life's  masheen. 
In  helt  und  sickness,  shoy  und  pain, 

In  calm  or  shtormy  veddher, 
'Twas  beddher  dot  dhose  oaks  und  vines 

Should  alvays  gling  togeddher. 

Charles  Fallen  Adams. 
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STRICTLY  GERM-PROOF 

Sanitation   has    conferred   incalculable  benefits   upon   mankind 
but  a  faddist  can  make  it  ridiculous. 

THE  Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup 
Were  playing  in  the  garden  when  the  Bunny  gam 
boled  up ; 

They  looked  upon  the  creature  with  a  loathing  undis 
guised;— 
It  wasn't  Disinfected  and  it  wasn't  Sterilized. 

They  said  it  was  a  Microbe  and  a  Hotbed  of  Disease; 
They  steamed  it  in  a  vapor  of  a  thousand-odd  degrees ; 
They  froze  it  in  a  freezer  that  was  cold  as  Banished  Hope 
And  washed  it  in  permanganate  with  carbolated  soap. 

In  sulphureted  hydrogen  they  steeped  its  wiggly  ears ; 

They  trimmed  its  frisky  whiskers  with  a  pair  of  hard- 
boiled  shears; 

They  donned  their  rubber  mittens  and  they  took  it  by  the 
hand 

And  lected  it  a  member  of  the  Fumigated  Band. 

There's  not  a  Micrococcus  in  the  garden  where  they  play ; 
They  bathe  in  pure  iodof orm  a  dozen  times  a  day ; 
And  each  imbibes  his  rations  from  a  Hygienic  Cup — 
The  Bunny  and  the  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup. 

Arthur  Gmterman. 

From  "The  Laughing  Muse," 
Copyright,   1915, 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


CHEER  UP 

I'LL  sing  you  a  lay  ere  I  wing  my  way — 
Cheer  upl     Cheer  up!    Cheer  up! 
Whenever  you're  blue,  find  something  to  do 
For  somebody  else  who  is  sadder  than  you — 
Cheer  up!    Cheer  up!    Cheer  up! 

Anonymous. 
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CATCHING 

A  BABY  smiled  in  its  mother's  face; 
The  mother  caught  it,  and  gave  it  then 
To  the  baby's  father — serious  case — 

Who  carried  it  out  to  the  other  men ; 
And  every  one  of  them  went  straight  away 
Scattering  sunshine  through  the  day. 

Louis  de  Louk. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  LIFE 

The  one  commodity   for  which  there  is   always  a  market  is 
good-will. 

IF  you've  never  made  another 
Have  a  happier  time  in  life ; 
If  you've  never  helped  a  brother 

Through  his  struggle  and  his  strife ; 
If  you've  never  been  a  comfort 
To  the  weary  and  the  worn — 
Will  you  tell  us  what  you're  here  for 
In  this  lovely  land  of  morn? 

If  you've  never  made  the  pathway 

Of  some  neighbor  glow  with  sun; 
If  you've  never  brought  a  bubble 

To  some  fellow's  heart  with  fun ; 
If  you've  never  cheered  a  toiler 

That  you  tried  to  help  along — 
Will  you  tell  us  what  you're  here  for 

In  this  lovely  land  of  song? 

If  you've  never  made  a  comrade 

Feel  the  world  a  sweeter  place 
Because  you  lived  within  it, 

And  had  served  it  with  your  grace; 
If  you've  never  heard  a  woman 

Or  a  little  child  proclaim 
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A  blessing  on  your  bounty — 

You're  a  poor  hand  at  the  game. 

Anonymous. 

CHEER 

A  newly  married  shortstop  said  his  wife  was  like  an  umpire — 
she  never  thought  he  was  safe  when  he  was  out.  And  who  that 
knows  the  bliss  of  home  and  family  would  dispute  the  umpire's 
decision? 

IT'S  a  mighty  good  world,  so  it  is,  dear  lass, 
When  even  the  worst  is  said. 
There's  a  smile  and  a  tear,  a  sigh  and  a  cheer, 

But  better  be  living  than  dead; 
A  joy  and  a  pain,  a  loss  and  a  gain ; 

There's  honey  and  maybe  some  gall : 
Yet  still  I  declare,  foul  weather  or  fair, 
It's  a  mighty  good  world  after  all. 

For  look,  lass !  at  night  when  I  break  from  the  fight, 

My  Kingdom's  awaiting  for  me; 
There's  comfort  and  rest,  and  the  warmth  of  your  breast, 

And  little  ones  climbing  my  knee. 
There's  firelight  and  song — Oh,  the  world  may  be  wrong] 

It's  empires  may  topple  and  fall : 
My  home  is  my  care — if  gladness  be  there, 

It's  a  mighty  good  world  after  all. 

O  heart  of  pure  gold !    I  have  made  you  a  fold, 

It's  sheltered,  sun-fondled  and  warm. 
O  little  ones,  rest!    I  have  fashioned  a  nest; 

Sleep  on !    You  are  safe  from  the  storm. 
For  there's  no  foe  like  fear,  and  there's  no  friend  like 
cheer, 

And  sunshine  will  flash  at  our  call  ; 
So  crown  Love  as  King,  and  let  us  all  sing — 

It's  a  mighty  good  world  after  all. 

Robert  W.  Service. 


From  "Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone/' 
Dodd,   Mead  &   Co. 
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A  WINTER  RIDE 

Human  beings  exult  in  the  sense  of  physical  power.  They  are 
thrilled  when  their  body  tells  them  that  it  can  strike  down  any 
possible  opponent  or  sweep  along  with  the  swiftness  of  wind.  We 
should  not  desire  such  a  mood  always,  but  we  are  the  better  for 
having  it  sometimes.  Children  are  happy  because  they  feel  it 
oftener  than  adults.  Nor  is  it,  after  all,  a  mere  glorification  of 
brawn.  It  unites  us  for  the  time  to  elemental  things — to  the 
earth  we  sprang  from,  to  beauty,  to  hope.  When  we  come  from 
its  spell,  we  find  our  whole  nature  refreshed. 

WHO  shall  declare  the  joy  of  the  running! 
Who  shall  tell  of  the  pleasures  of  flight ! 
Springing  and  spurning  the  tufts  of  wild  heather, 

Sweeping,  wide-winged,  through  the  blue  dome  of  light. 
Everything  mortal  has  moments  immortal, 

Swift  and  God-gifted,  immeasurably  bright. 
So  with  the  stretch  of  the  white  road  before  me, 

Shining  snow  crystals  rainbpwed  by  the  sun, 
Fields  that  are  white,  stained  with  long,  cool,  blue  shadows, 

Strong  with  the  strength  of  my  horse  as  we  run. 
Joy  in  the  touch  of  the  wind  and  the  sunlight ! 
Joy!    With  the  vigorous  earth  I  am  one. 

Amy  Lowell. 

From  "A  Dome  of  Many  Colored  Glass," 
Houghton  Mifflin   Co. 


THE  HAPPIEST  HEART 

Prominence  and  power  do  not  usually  bring  happiness.  And 
the  effort  to  attain  them  is  not  at  all  sure  of  being  successful 
anyhow.  They  are  not  worth  the  struggle  people  go  through  to 
win  them.  A  dull  poet  complained  to  Oscar  Wilde:  "My  en 
deavors  seem  futile.  There  is  a  conspiracy  of  silence  against  me- 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  about  it?"  "Join  it,  my  dear 
fellow,  join  it/'  replied  Oscar  promptly. 

"TT7HO  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun 
VV    Shall  lord  it  but  a  day; 
Better  the  lowly  deed  were  done, 
And  kept  the  humble  way. 
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The  rust  will  find  the  sword  of  fame, 
The  dust  will  hide  the  crown ; 
Ay,  none  shall  nail  so  high  his  name 
Time  will  not  tear  it  down. 

The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 
Was  in  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 
And  left  to  Heaven  the  rest. 

John  Vance  Cheney. 


SKY-BORN  MUSIC 

Many  of  us  can  see  beauty  in  the  things  that  afflict  us — a  great 
storm,  for  example — if  they  are  of  becoming  majesty,  of  sufficient 
scale  and  proportions.  In  the  petty  and  the  squalid  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  beauty  to  redeem  them.  But  the  poet  here  insists  that 
even  in  the  muck  and  welter  of  life  there  is  at  least  some  spark 
of  imperishable  loveliness. 

LET  me  go  where'er  I  will 
I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still: 
It  sounds  from  all  things  old, 
It  sounds  from  all  things  young, 
From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  foul, 
Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  rose, 
It  is  not  only  in  the  bird, 
Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows, 
Nor  in  the  song  of  woman  heard, 
But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things 
There  always,  always  something  sings. 
'Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone, 
Nor  in  the  cups  of  budding  flowers, 
Nor  in  the  redbreast's  mellow  tone, 
Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showers, 
But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  ^things 
There  always,  always  something  sings.    „ 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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LINES  ON  A  SKELETON 

This  poem  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  many  years  ago  near 
a  skeleton  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London.  How  the  poem  came  there  or  who  wrote 
it  no  one  knew.  The  curator  of  the  museum  sent  it  to  the  Morn 
ing  Chronicle,  which  published  it;  but  an  offer  of  fifty  guineas 
failed  to  induce  the  author  to  disclose  his  identity. 

BEHOLD  this  ruin!    Twas  a  skull 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full ; 
This  narrow  cell  was  Life's  retreat, 
This  space  was  Thought's  mysterious  seat; 
What  beauteous  visions  filled  this  spot, 
What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot ! 
Nor  hope  nor  pleasure,  joy  nor  fear, 
Has  left  one  trace  of  record  here. 

Beneath  this  moldering  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye ; 

But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void — 

If  social  love  that  eye  employed, 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleamed, 

But  through  the  dews  of  kindness  beamed, 

That  eye  shall  be  for  ever  bright 

When  stars  and  suns  are  sunk  in  night. 

Within  this  hollow  cavern  hung 

The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue; 

If  falsehood's  honey  it  disdained, 

And,  where  it  could  not  praise,  was  chained, 

If  bold  in  virtue's  cause  it  spoke, 

Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke, 

This  silent  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 

When  time  unveils  eternity. 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine? 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  the  gem, 
Can  little  now  avail  to  them; 
But,  if  the  path  of  truth  they  sought, 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought, 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  wait  on  Wealth  and  Fame. 

Anonymous. 
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IT  TAKES  SO  LITTLE 

The  story  is  that  .3£sop,  when  bidden  to  serve  his  master's  guests 
with  the  most  helpful  dish  in  the  world,  set  before  them  tongues; 
and  when  bidden  to  serve  the  most  baneful  dish,  again  had  re~ 
course  to  tongues. 

IT  takes  so  little  to  make  us  sad — 
Just  a  slighting  word  or  a  doubting  sneer, 
Just  a  scornful  smile  on  some  lips  held  dear, 
And  our  footsteps  lag,  though  the  goal  seemed  near, 
And  we  lose  the  courage  and  hope  we  had — 
So  little  it  takes  to  make  us  sad. 

It  takes  so  little  to  make  us  glad — 

Just  the  cheering  clasp  of  a  friendly  hand, 
Just  a  word  from  one  who  can  understand ; 
And  we  finish  the  task  we  long  had  planned, 

And  we  lose  the  doubt  and  the  fear  we  had — 

So  little  it  takes  to  make  us  glad. 

Ida  G.  Morris. 

A  GOOD  OLD  WORLD 

To  be  happy  we  must  strive  to  make  others  happy. 

J/T^  IS  a  good  old  world,  though  we  sometimes  say 

X     That  its  paths  are  rather  hard, 
For  the  sunlight  shines  on  the  rockiest  way, 

And  never  a  soul  is  barred 
From  the  bright  white  road  that  leads  to  peace, 

Through  the  valley  and  up  the  hill, 
Where  the  din  is  hushed  and  the  clamors  cease — 

'Tis  a  good  old  world,  if  we  will. 

*Tis  a  good  old  world,  though  you  and  I 

Might  make  it  better  yet 
If  we'd  care  for  the  woes  of  another  and  try 

Our  own  little  woes  to  forget; 
If  we'd  straighten  the  lives  that  are  rather  askew, 

At  sacrifice  even  of  ease — 
But  really,  you  know,  there  are  many  who  do ; 

'Tis  a  good  old  world,  if  you  please. 

Edgar  S+  Nye. 
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ONE  STEP  AT  A  TIME 

Elihu  Root  decided,  after  graduation  from  Hamilton  College, 
to  come  to  New  York  City  to  seek  his  fortune.  His  father^  a 
professor  of  mathematics  in  that  school,  knew  ^  a  number  of  in 
fluential  men  in  the  metropolis  and  offered  to  give  his  son  refer 
ences  to  them.  Young  Root  refused  them.  His  later  comment 
was,  "I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  I  was  a  man  or  a  mouse," 

IN  the  morning  with  the  journey  all  before  us  on  the 
road, 

It  takes  courage  to  begin  it,  that  is  sure ; 
For  the  first  step  is  the  hardest,  and  we  always  think  the 

load 

May  be  greater  than  we've  power  to  endure. 
When  the  first  mile  lies  behind  us  we  can  say,  "Now  that 

is  done, 

And  the  second  and  the  third  will  soon  be  past.'* 
So  we  trudge  on  through  the  noontime,  and  the  setting 

of  the  sun 
Finds  us  coming  to  our  stopping-place  at  last. 

When  a  man  would  clirnb  a  mountain  he's  appalled  to  see 

the  length 

Of  the  slope  that  reaches  up  into  the  sky ; 
But  he  starts,  and  with  the  climbing  he  will  find  he's 

gained  the  strength 
To  attain  the  very  top,  however  high. 
For  the  climbing  of  a  mountain  takes  but  one  step  at  a 

time — 

Who  has  courage  to  do  that  will  reach  the  goal ; 
He  will  stand  upon  Life's  summit  and  will  know  that  joy 

sublime 
Which  is  his  alone  who  dares  to  prove  his  soul. 

Joseph  Morris. 

A  TRUE  SONG 

HPHEN  do  not  despond,  and  say  that  the  fond 

JL     Sweet  songs  of  your  life  have  flown, 
For  if  ever  you  knew  a  song  that  was  true, 
Its  music  is  still  your  own. 

Kate  R»  Stiles. 
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WHICH  ARE  YOU? 

A  man  wished  to  ride  in  an  old-time  stagecoach.  Hearing  there 
were  three  kinds  of  tickets,  he  decided  to  take  the  cheapest.  For 
a  while  it  appeared  as  if  the  more  expensive  tickets  carried  with 
them  no  special  privileges.  Presently  the  coach  reached  a  long, 
steep  hill.  "First  class  passengers,"  called  the  driver,  "sit  where 
you  are.  Second  class  passengers,  get  out  and  walk.  Third 
class  passengers,  get  out  and  push."  But  the  least  comfortable 
role  was  at  any  rate  the  most  useful. 

/T*HERE  are  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  today ; 
A    Just  two  kinds  of  people,  no  more,  I  say. 

Not  the  sinner  and  saint,  for  it's  well  understood, 
The  good  are  half  bad,  and  the  bad  are  half  good. 

Not  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  to  rate  a  man's  wealth, 
You  must  first  know  the  state  of  his  conscience  and 
health. 

Not  the  humble  and  proud,  for  in  life's  little  span, 
Who  puts  on  vain  airs,  is  not  counted  a  man. 

Not  the  happy  and  sad,  for  the  swift  flying  years 
Bring  each  man  his  laughter  and  each  man  his  tears. 

No ;  the  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  I  mean, 
Are  the  people  who  lift,  and  the  people  who  lean. 

Wherever  you  go,  you  will  find  the  earth's  masses 
Are  always  divided  in  just  these  two  classes. 

And,  oddly  enough,  you  will  find  too,  I  ween, 
There's  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who  lean. 

In  which  class  are  you  ?    Are  you  easing  the  load 
Of  overtaxed  lifters,  who  toil  down  the  road? 

Or  are  you  a  leaner,  who  lets  others  share 
Your  portion  of  labor,  and  worry  and  care? 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

From  "Poems  of  Power," 

W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
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BETWEEN  TWO  LOVES 

To  choose  between  Mary  and  Martha  is  one  of  the  oldest 
dilemmas  of  men.  They  feel  a  bewilderment  as  great  as  that  of 
the  boy  who  was  asked  to  explain  why  his  name  was  Archer  if 
his  mother's  was  O'Connell.  "Well,"  he  said  finally,  "she  married 
again  and  I  didn't" 

1  GOTTA  lov'  for  Angela, 
I  lov7  Carlotta,  too. 
I  no  can  marry  both  o'  dem, 
So  w'at  I  gona  do? 

O !  Angela  ees  pretta  girl, 
She  gotta  hair  so  black,  so  curl, 
An'  teeth  so  white  as  anytheeng. 
An'  O !  she  gotta  voice  to  seeng, 
Dat  mak'  your  hearta  feel  eet  must 
Jump  up  an*  dance  or  eet  weell  bust. 
An'  alia  time  she  seeng,  her  eyes 
Dey  smila  like  Italians  skies, 
An'  makin'  flirtin'  looks  at  you — 
But  dat  ees  all  w'at  she  can  do. 

Carlotta  ees  no  gotta  song, 

But  she  ees  twice  so  big  an*  strong 

As  Angela,  an'  she  no  look 

So  beautiful — but  she  can  cook. 

You  oughta  see  her  carry  wood ! 

I  tal  you  w'at,  eet  do  you  good. 

When  she  ees  be  som'body's  wife 

She  worka  hard,  you  bat  my  life ! 

She  never  gattin'  tired,  too — 

But  dat  ees  all  w'at  she  can  do. 

O !  my !  I  weesh  dat  Angela 

Was  strong  for  carry  wood, 
Or  else  Carlotta  gotta  song 

An*  looka  pretta  good. 
I  gotta  lov'  for  Angela, 

I  lov5  Carlotta,  too. 
I  no  can  marry  both  o*  dem, 

So  w'at  I  gona  do  ? 

T.  A.  Daly. 


From   "Cannina," 
Copyrighted   by 
Harcourt,  Brace  8c  Co. 
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APRIL  RAIN 

To  many  a  man  life  seems  harsh  because  he  lacks  vision.  He 
puts  up  with  discomfort  because  he  must,  not  because  he  sees  it 
as  a  preparation  for  achievement.  We  must  be  apprentices  be 
fore  we  can  be  master  workmen;  we  must  journey  through  the 
wilderness  before  we  can  attain  the  Land  of  Promise.  A  look 
ahead  may^  change  the  aspect  of  the  present  for  us,  and  transform 
hardships  into  blessings. 

IT  is  not  raining  rain  for  me, 
It's  raining  daffodils ; 
In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 
Wild  flowers  on  the  hills. 

The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the  day 
And  overwhelm  the  town; 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 
It's  raining  roses  down. 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  fields  of  clover  bloom, 
Where  any  buccaneering  bee 

Can  find  a  bed  and  room. 

A  health  unto  the  happy, 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets ! 
It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  violets. 

Robert  Loveman. 

Copyrighted  by 
The   Cornhill   Co. 


BLESSINGS  ALONG  THE  WAY 

WHAT  if  along  thy  chosen  way 
Are  thorns  thou  didst  not  choose? 
Art  thou  not  finding,  day  by  day, 
Fruits  thou  wouidst  not  refuse? 

Joel  Swarte. 
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WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  WORRYING4? 

NOW,  what's  the  use  of  worrying? 
Fretting  doesn't  pay. 
Now,  what's  the  use  of  hurrying? 

Why,  it's  the  slowest  way. 
Most  all  the  things  that  worry  you 

Never  will  come  true. 
Then,  friend,  why  let  them  flurry  you, 
As  you  so  often  do? 

Walter  Herman  Van* 

THE  GOAL 

Quick  enthusiasm  may  win  immediate  successes,  but  the  man 
who  reaches  the  distant  objective  is  the  one  who  glues  his  eyes 
on  it  and  struggles  toward  it  through  delays  and  hardships.  Said 
Cicero:  "Constant  attention  to  one  subject  frequently  produces 
better  results  than  mere  natural  ability  or  skill." 

It's  a  rocky  road  you're  treading,  of  improvement 
there's  no  sign,  and  you  often  feel  like  shedding  quantities 
of  scalding  brine.  You  are  torn  by  thorn  and  bramble  and 
your  shoes  are  full  of  stones,  and  you  cannot  sing  or 
gambol  for  the  aching  of  your  bones.  You  are  stone- 
bruised,  you  are  graveled,  and  you've  lost  your  grip  on 
hope;  but  a  million  men  have  traveled  up  the  long  and 
weary  slope.  Yea,  a  million  men  have  started  up  the  high 
road  to  success,  and  the  weak  and  timid  hearted  slumped 
beneath  the  first  distress.  They  invoked  the  name  of 
Peter  and  sat  down  to  sigh  and  weep,  while  they  watched 
the  brave  ones  teeter  up  the  long  and  craggy  steep.  Note 
the  great  and  rich  attorney  who  wears  diamonds  in  his 
beard;  long  and  bitter  was  his  journey,  threatening  the 
way  appeared.  And  the  tall  and  stately  banker  struggled 
to  his  high  estate,  since  privations,  rank  and  ranker,  drove 
him  from  his  parents'  gate.  Not  to  greatness  did  the  poet 
lightly  and  serenely  stroll,  and  he  has  the  scars  to  show 
it,  on  his  body  and  his  soul.  Nearly  all  the  great  ones, 
spending  golden  years  on  heights  of  fame,  traveled  up 
the  path  you're  wending,  heavy  laden,  tired  and  lame. 
But  they  had  their  faith  to  sweeten  every  hour  of  stress 
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and  dole ;  knowing  not  when  they  were  beaten,  they  kept 
on  and  reached  the  goal. 

Walt  Mason. 

Copyright,  1025, 
George  Matthew  Adams. 

TEWKESBURY  ROAD 

Why  do  men  like  contact  with  external  nature?  Is  it  because 
of  the  beauty  she  irradiates?  Is  it  because  they  are  returning 
to  the  life  they  knew  ere  civilization  was?  \Vhatever  the  cause, 
they  delight  in  the  experience  and  return  from  it  mentally  soothed, 
physically  strengthened. 

IT  is  good  to  be  out  on  the  road,  and  going  one  knows  not 
where, 
Going  through   meadow  and  village,  one  knows  not 

whither  nor  why; 
Through  the  grey  light  drift  of  the  dust,  in  the  keen,  cool 

rush  of  the  air, 

Under  the  flying  white  clouds,  and  the  broad  blue  lift 
of  the  sky. 

And  to  halt  at  the  chattering  brook,  in  the  tall  green  fern 

at  the  brink 

Where  the  harebell  grows,  and  the  gorse,  and  the  fox 
gloves  purple  and  white ; 
Where  the  shy-eyed,  delicate  deer  troop  down  to  the  brook 

to  drink 

When  the  stars  are  mellow  and  large  at  the  coming  on 
of  the  night. 

O,  to  feel  the  beat  of  the  rain,  and  the  homely  smell  of 

the  earth, 
Is  a  tune  for  the  blood  to  jig  to,  a  joy  past  power  of 

words  ; 
And  the  blessed  green  comely  meadows  are  all  a-ripple 

with  mirth 

At  the  noise  of  the  lambs  at  play  and  the  dear  wild  cry 
of  the  birds. 

John  Masefield. 

From   "Poems," 

Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers, 

The   Macmillan   Co. 
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THE  STARTING-POINT 

Most  of  us  postpone.  We  put  off  the  really  worthy  mood,  the 
really  big  endeavors  till  our  station  shall  be  changed,  our  con 
ditions  made  more  benign.  But  the  man  who  is  not  happy  as  a 
clerk  would  not  be  happy  as  the  president  of  the  firm,  and  the 
man  who  is  not  efficient  as  a  clerk  would  not  be  efficient  as  the 
president  of  the  firm. 

IF  you  want  to  be  happy,  begin  where  you  are. 
Don't  wait  for  some  rapture  that's  future  and  far. 
Begin  to  be  joyous,  begin  to  be  glad, 
And  soon  you'll  forget  that  you  ever  were  sad. 

If  you  want  to  be  happy,  begin  where  you  are. 

Your  windows  to  sunlight  and  sweetness  unbar; 

If  dark  seems  the  day,  light  a  candle  of  cheer, 

Till  its  steady  flame  brightens  each  heart  that  comes  near. 

If  you  want  to  be  happy,  begin  where  you  are. 
Tune  up  daily  discords,  till  out  of  their  jar 
New  harmony  rises,  rejoicing  and  sweet, 
And  onward,  in  music,  go  ever  your  feet. 

If  you  want  to  be  happy,  begin  where  you  are. 

God  sets  in  each  sky  Heaven's  joy-bringing  star. 

Live  bravely  beneath  it,  through  cloud  and  toward  light, 

And  under  its  radiance  your  path  shall  be  bright. 

Pris cilia  Leonard. 


LITTLE  ORPHANT  ANNIE 

Our  courses  sometimes  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences.  A 
man  was  asked  his  opinion  of  evolution.  "Hank  Davis  and  me 
threshed  that  question  out  once,  and  it's  settled  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned."  "What  conclusion  did  you  arrive  at?"  "We  didn't 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Hank  wound  up  at  the  hospital, 
and  I  became  a  guest  in  the  county  jail." 

T    ITTLE  Orphant  Annie  she  knows  riddles,  rimes  and 
I  j      things ! 

Knows  'bout  the  Witches  'at  rides  brooms,  an'  Imps  'at 
flies  with  wings 
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The  same  as  bats  er  lightnin'-bugs !     An'  knows  Tx>ut 

Ring-morees 
'At  thist  can  take  an'  turn  theirselves  in  anything  they 

please ! 
"An'  childerns  all,  both  great  an'  small/'  she  says,  an'  rolls 

her  eyes 

When  we're  a-list'nin',  all  so  still,  "you  needn'  be  su'prise* 
Ef  right  this  livin'  minut' — 'fore  you  know  they's  ene 

about — 

'At  the  Gobble-uns'll  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out!" 

Little  Orphant  Annie's  come  to  our  house  to  stay 

An'  wash  the  cups  and  saucers  up  an'  brush  the  crumbs 

away, 
An'  shoo  the  chickens  off  the  porch,  an'  dust  the  hearth, 

an'  sweep, 
An'  make  the  fire,  an'  bake  the  bread,  an*  earn  her  board- 

an'-keep ; 

An'  all  us  other  children,  when  the  supper  things  is  done, 
We  set  around  the  kitchen  fire,  an'  has  the  mostest  fun 
A-list'nin'  to  the  witch-tales  'at  Annie  tells  about, 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  'at  gits  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 


Onc't  they  was  a  little  boy  wouldn't  say  his  pray'r 

An'  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night,  away  up  stairs, 

His  mammy  heerd  him  holler,  an'  his  daddy  heerd  him 

bawl, 
An'  when  they  turn't  the  kiwers  down,  he  wasn't  there 

at  all! 
An'  they  seeked  him  in  the  rafter-room,  an'  cubby-hole, 

an'  press, 
An'  seeked  him  up  the  chimbly-flue,  an'  ever'wheres,  I 

guess; 
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But  all  they  ever  found  was  thist  his  pants  an*  roundabout ! 
An'  the  Gobble-uns'll  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

An'  one  time  a  little  girl  'ud  allus  laugh  an'  grin, 

An'  make  fun  of  ever'one,  an'  all  her  blood-an'-kin ; 

An'  onc't  when  they  was  "company/7  an'  ole  folks  was 

there, 

She  mocked  'em  an'  shocked  'em,  an*  said  she  didn't  care ! 
An*  thist  as  she  kicked  her  heels,  an'  turn't  to  run  an*  hide, 
They  was  two  great  big  Black  Things  a-standin'  by  her 

side, 
An'  they  snatched  her  through  the  ceilin*  'fore  she  knowed 

what  she's  about ! 
An'  the  Gobble-uns'll  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

An*  little  Orphant  Annie  says,  when  the  blaze  is  blue, 
An'  the  lampwick  sputters,  an*  the  wind  goes  woo-oo ! 
An'  you  hear  the  crickets  quit,  an*  the  moon  is  gray, 
An*  the  lightnin'-bugs  in  dew  is  all  squenched  away, — 
You  better  mind  yer  parents,  and  yer  teachers  fond  and 

dear, 

An'  churish  them  'at  loves  you,  an'  dry  the  orphant's  tear, 
An*  he'p  the  pore  an*  needy  ones  'at  clusters  all  about, 
Er  the  Gobble-uns'll  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

From  the  Biographical  Edition 

Of  the  Complete  Works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Copyright,  1913. 

Used   by   special  permission  of  the  publisher*, 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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SWEETES'  LI'L'  FELLER 

Among  the  memories  which  Southerners  cherish  is  that  of  the 
love  and  care  shown  them  by  their  old  black  mammies.  In  this 
song  the  old  mammy  herself  gives  voice  to  her  feeling. 

SWEETES'  liT  feller— 
Everybody  knows ; 
Dunno  what  ter  call  'im, 
But  he  mighty  lak'  a  rose ! 

Lookin*  at  his  mammy 

Wid  eyes  so  shiny-blue, 
Mek'  you  think  dat  heaven 

Is  comin*  clost  ter  you ! 

Wen  he's  dar  a-sleepin* 

In  his  UT  place, 
Think  I  see  de  angels 

Lookin'  thoo'  de  lace. 

Wen  de  dark  is  fallin'— 

Wen  de  shadders  creep, 
Den  dey  comes  on  tip-tare 

Ter  kiss  *im  in  his  sleep. 

Sweetes'  liT  feller— 

Everybody  knows; 
Dunno  what  ter  call  'im, 

But  he  mighty  lak'  a  rose ! 

Frank  L.  Stonton. 

Permission  of 

"The  Atlanta  Constitution." 


KEEP  UP  YOUR  GRIT 

HANG  on !    Cling  on !    No  matter  what  they  say. 
Push  on!     Sing  on!    Things  will  come  your  way. 
Sitting  down  and  whining  never  helps  a  bit ; 
Best  way  to  get  there  is  by  keeping  up  your  grit. 

Louis  E.  Thayer. 
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A  WAYFARING  SONG 

Lightness  of  heart  and  loyalty  of  spirit — are  not  these  what 
we  ask  of  the  comrades  of  our  wanderings? 

OWHO  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 
Along  life's  merry  way? 
A  comrade  blithe  and  full  of  glee, 
Who  dares  to  laugh  out  loud  and  free 
And  let  his  frolic  fancy  play, 
Like  a  happy  child,  through  the  flowers  gay 
That  fill  the  field  and  fringe  the  way 
Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

And  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 

Along  life's  weary  way? 
A  friend  whose  heart  has  eyes  to  see 
The  stars  shine  out  o'er  the  darkening  lea, 
And  the  quiet  rest  at  the  end  o'  the  day, — 
A  friend  who  knows,  and  dares  to  say, 
The  brave,  sweet  words  that  cheer  the  way 

Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

With  such  a  comrade,  such  a  friend, 
I  fain  would  walk  till  journeys  end, 
Through  summer  sunshine,  winter  rain, 
And  then  ? — Farewell,  we  shall  meet  again ! 

Henry  van  Dyke. 

From   "Poems  of  Henry   van  Dyke," 
Copyright,    1911, 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 


A  SONG  FOR  THOSE  WHO  SUCCEED 

Many  a  worthy  person  never  gets  even  in  the  fringe  of  the 
spotlight. 

A  SONG  for  those  who  succeed: 
(You  there!) 

You  whole  successful  crew, 
Ye  men  of  strong  heroic  stripe, 

Here  is  a  song  for  you. 

Now  who  is  there  here  in  this  whole  wide  throng 
In  whose  honest  ear  I  can  sing  my  song — 
(Stand  up!) 
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Ah,  here's  my  millionaire: 

(Come  here!) 

Good  sir,  your  wealth  is  great, 
And  well  you  have  scooped  your  fortune,  man, 

From  the  loosened  grasp  of  fate. 
You  have  picked  up  gold  as  the  long  years  roll, 
But  while  picking  up  gold  you  have  dropped  your  soul: 
(Go  back!) 

Ah,  here's  my  wide-browed  sage: 

(This  way!) 

Five  thousand  years  of  lore  ! 
Faith,  man,  'tis  a  goodly  heritage, 

But  you  need  a  little  more. 
You  have  garnered  all  thoughts   from  the  four  winds 

blown, 

But  forgotten  meantime  to  think  your  own : 
(Sit  down!) 

Ah,  here's  my  artist  friend: 
(Step  up  I) 

You  have  given  dreams  to  men, 
Yes,  a  world  of  dreams  you  have  bodied  forth 

With  chisel,  brush,  and  pen ; 

But  you've  lost  the  meat  of  the  tough  world's  strife, 
And  missed  the  juice  of  the  vintage  of  life : 
(Step  down!) 

Who's  that  old  woman  there  ? 

(Sit  down!) 
She  has  no  lore  or  pelf, 
And  has  worked  so  hard  for  those  she  loved 

She  has  never  thought  of  herself ; 
Step  up,  step  up  in  the  whole  world's  view ; 
Ah,  madam,  this  song  is  meant  for  you: 
(Step  up!) 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From  "Dreams  in  Homespun,** 

Copyright,    1807. 

I<othrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
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LAUGH! 

Who  in  looking  back  upon  troubles  past  has  not  realized  that 
in  them  was  matter  for  smiles  as  well  as  for  tears?  Many  things 
have  we  taken  with  more  seriousness  than  was  need.  But  nothing 
have  we  taken  with  an  excess  of  laughter.  Be  joyous,  therefore. 
Choose  delight,  not  depression.  Transform  life;  do  not  let  it 
transform  you. 

LET  us  laugh,  then,  you  and  I, 
Laugh,  and  see  our  troubles  fly ! 
Fear,  and  worry,  sadness,  doubt — 
These  are  things  to  laugh  about. 
We  had  lost  them  on  the  way 
Had  we  laughed  but  yesterday ! 

Laugh!    For  laughter  is  a  cure 
That  is  certain,  safe  and  sure; 
It  will  help  us  all  to  find 
Sunny  spaces  in  the  mind, 
It  will  light  a  joyful  spark 
In  the  very  deepest  dark. 

Laugh!     Lift  up  your  drawn-down  lips 
As  though  listening  to  quips 
Mirth-provoking,  heaven-sent 
From  the  land  of  merriment. 
When  your  soul  begins  to  wilt 
Laugh,  and  songs  you  soon  will  lilt 

Laugh!    Look  back  through  all  the  years, 
See  the  foolish,  baseless  fears 
Whereat  we  have  bowed  us  down 
Wearing  sighing  face  and  frown. 
Laugh,  and  we  shall  quickly  see 
Half  our  troubles  cannot  be. 

Let  us  laugh,  then;  tuned  to  glee 
What  a  life  our  life  shall  be! 
Laughter,  bubbling  from  within, 
Is  the  heart's  own  medicine — 
Life  is  better  far  by  half 
When  we  have  but  learned  to  laugh. 

Pennon  of  the  Auftor.  WSbW  D' 

8:£Lm*A**'' 
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THE  SONGS  OF  MEN 

Idleness  has  no  connection  with  music.    But  the  shoulders  that 
lift  are  joined  to  the  throat  that  sings. 

A  WAIL  and  a  song  are  the  sounds  of  men; 
They  tell  of  joy,  of  sorrow. 
A  wail  may  rule  for  a  day,  but  then 

The  song  must  rule  the  morrow. 
And  this  you  will  find,  'mid  the  lilt  or  croak 

From  the  throngs  that  toil  or  shirk: 
The  wailings  come  from  the  idle  folk, 
And  the  songs  from  those  who  work. 

For  the  busiest  aye  are  the  happiest — 

'Tis  the  sloths  have  time  to  grumble. 
The  toiler  goes  to  his  work  with  zest — 

It  keeps  him  sweet  and  humble. 
But  the  idle  one  aye  is  the  malcontent 

And  his  whole  horizon's  murk — 
The  song  comes  up  from  the  life  toil-blent, 

And  the  wail  from  those  who  shirk. 

"In  the  sweat   of  thy  brow" — He  knew  us  well 

Who  made  us  in  His  image. 
"He  knoweth  our  frame/'  so  the  Scriptures  tell, 

And  the  normal  life's  a  scrimmage. 
So  list  to  the  song  of  the  toilers  brave 

Whose  souls  keep  sweet  through  work; 
And  close  your  ears  to  the  mournful  stave 

Of  the  wallers  who  only  shirk, 

Strickland  Gtllilaxt. 

From  /'Including  You  and  Me," 
Copyright,   1916, 
Forbes  &   Co. 
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BOOK:  THREE 
THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

"ARE  YOU  THERE?" 

In  matters  of  faith  we  are  all  like  children.  Many  things  may 
be  analyzed  in  laboratories,  but  who  can  prove  the  universe  in  a 
test  tube?  The  great  point  of  all  faith  is  this:  If  we  could 
measure  and  demonstrate  God,  He  would  be  a  mere  finite 
deity  —  and  we  would  not  want  to  believe  in  Him.  We  cannot 
gauge  _  the  infinite.  We  must  establish  contact  with  it  by  accept 
ing  with  the  heart,  not  by  proving  with  the  mind. 

1LIKE  to  play  close  by  my  father's  den, 
Where  he's  at  work,  and  every  now  and  then 
Ask:  "Father,  are  you  there?"  He  answers  back: 
"Yes,  son."  That  time  I  broke  my  railroad  track 
All  into  bits,  he  stopped  his  work  and  came 
And  wiped  my  tears,  and  said;  "Boy,  boy!  Be  game!" 
And  then  he  showed  me  how  to  fix  it  right, 
And  I  took  both  my  arms  and  hugged  him  tight. 

Once,  when  I'd  asked  him  if  he  still  was  there, 
He  called  me  in  and  rumpled  up  my  hair, 
And  said  :  "How  much  alike  are  you  and  I  ! 
When  I  feel  just  as  boys  feel  when  they  cry, 
I  call  to  our  Big  Father,  to  make  sure 
That  He  is  there,  my  childish  dread  to  cure. 
And  always,  just  as  I  to  you,  *Yes,  son/ 
Our  Father  calls,  and  all  my  fret  is  done  I" 


Strickland  GSKlan. 

From  "Including  You  and  Me," 
Copyright,   1916, 
Forbes  &  Company. 


EACH  IN  HIS  OWN  TONGUE 

Many  of  us  fail  to  detect  God's  presence  in  the  ^very  things 
that  manifest  Him.  We  should  be  more  discerning.  In  the 
upward  march  from  a  lower  natural  order  to  a  higher,  in  the 
aesthetic  splendor  of  the  world  about  us,  in  the  poignancy  of 
finite  yearning,  and  in  the  selflessness  of  human  sacrifice  we 
may  find  His  veritable  spirit. 

AFIRE-MIST  and  a  planet,— 
A  crystal  and  a  cell, — 
A  jellyfish  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cave-men  dwell ; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty, 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod, — 
Some  call  it  Evolution, 
And  others  call  it  God. 

A  haze  on  the  far  horizon, 

The  infinite,  tender  sky, 
The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  the  cornfields, 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high,— 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 

The  charm  of  the  goldenrod, — 
Some  of  us  call  It  Autumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea-beach, 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 
Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 

Come  welling  and  surging  in, — 
Come  from  the  mystic  ocean, 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod, — 
Some  of  us  call  it  Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  picket  frozen  on  duty, — 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood,— 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 
And  Jesus  on  the  rood ; 
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And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless, 
The  straight,  hard  pathway  plod, — 

Some  call  it  Consecration, 
And  others  call  it  God. 

William  Herbert  Ccurruth. 


From  "Eack  in  His  Own  Tongue," 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


BLIND 

Coleridge   declares  that 

"The  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon, 
Drops  his   blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  close, 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  Heaven, 
Cries  out,  "Where  is  it?*" 

SHOW^me  your  GodP  the  doubter  cries. 
I  point  him  out  the  smiling  skies; 
I  show  him  all  the  woodland  greens ; 
I  show  him  peaceful  sylvan  scenes; 
I  show  him  winter  snows  and  frost; 
I  show  him  waters  tempest-tossed ; 
I  show  him  hills  rock-ribbed  and  strong; 
I  bid  him  hear  the  thrush's  song ; 
I  show  him  flowers  in  the  close — 
The  lily,  violet  and  rose; 
I  show  him  rivers,  babbling  streams ; 
I  show  him  youthful  hopes  and  dreams ; 
I  show  him  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun ; 
I  show  him  deeds  of  kindness  done; 
I  show  him  joy,  I  show  him  care, 
And  still  he  holds  his  doubting  air, 
And  faithless  goes  his  way,  for  he 
Is  blind  of  soul,  and  cannot  see ! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Permission  of 

The  Author's  Estate. 


CHRIST  IN  FLANDERS 


This  poem  was  written  in  the  trenches  during  the  World 
War.  The  initials  L.  W.  are  attached  to^it,  but  the  name  of 
the  author  is  unknown.  It  employs  the  principle  of  repetition — 
with  variation:  the  second  and  fifth  lines  always  add  something; 
they  do  not  merely  echo.  The  poem  is  one  of  the  most  arresting 
that  came  out  of  the  great  conflict.  Its  sincerity  has  caused  it 
to  be  framed  by  many  people  and  hung  upon  their  walls  as  an 
inspiration  and  reminder. 

WE  had  forgotten  You,  or  very  nearly — 
You  did  not  seem  to  touch  us  very  nearly — 
Of  course  we  thought  about  You  now  and  then ; 
Especially  in  any  kind  of  trouble — 
We  knew  that  You  were  good  in  time  of  trouble — 
But  we  were  very  ordinary  men. 


And  there  were  always  other  things  to  think  of — 
There's  lots  of  things  a  man  has  got  to  think  of — 

His  work,  his  home,  his  pleasure,  and  his  wife; 
And  so  we  only  thought  of  You  on  Sunday — 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  not  even  on  a  Sunday — 

Because  there's  always  lots  to  fill  one's  life. 


And,  all  the  while,  in  street  or  lane  or  byway — 
In  country  lane,  in  city  street,  or  byway — 

You  walked  among  us,  and  we  did  not  see. 
Your  feet  were  bleeding-  as  You  walked  our  pavements- 
How  did  we  miss  Your  footprints  on  our  pavements  ?- 

Can  there  be  other  folks  as  blind  as  we? 


Now  we  remember;  over  here  in  Flanders — 
(It  isn't  strange  to  think  of  You  in  Flanders) — 

This  hideous  warfare  seems  to  make  things  clear. 
We  never  thought  about  You  much  in  England — 
But  now  that  we  are  far  away  from  England — 

We  have  no  doubts,  we  know  that  You  are  here. 
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You  helped  us  pass  the  jest  along  the  trenches — 
Where,  in  cold  blood,  we  waited  in  the  trenches — 

You  touched  its  ribaldry  and  made  it  fine. 
You  stood  beside  us  in  our  pain  and  weakness — 
We're  glad  to  think  You  understand  our  weakness — 

Somehow  it  seems  to  help  us  not  to  whine. 

We  think  about  You  kneeling  in  the  Garden — 
Ah!  God!  the  agony  of  that  dread  Garden, — 

We  know  You  prayed  for  us  upon  the  Cross. 
If  anything  could  make  us  glad  to  bear  it — 
T would  be  the  knowledge  that  You  willed  to  bear  it — 

Pain,  death,  the  uttermost  of  human  loss. 

Though  we  forgot  You,  You  will  not  forget  us — 
We  feel  so  sure  that  You  will  not  forget  us — 

But  stay  with  us  until  this  dream  is  past. 
And  so  we  ask  for  courage,  strength,  and  pardon — 
Especially,  I  think,  we  ask  for  pardon — 

And  that  You'll  stand  beside  us  to  the  last. 

Anonymous. 


FAITH 

Where  sight  ends,  insight  into  spiritual  things  begins. 

IN  every  seed  to  breathe  the  flower, 
In  every  drop  of  dew 
To  reverence  a  cloistered  star 
Within  the  distant  blue ; 
To  wait  the  promise  of  the  bow, 
Despite  the  cloud  between, 
Is  Faith — the  fervid  evidence 
Of  loveliness  unseen. 

John  Banister  Tabb. 

From  "Collected  Poems," 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 


SOME  TIME  AT  EVE 

Silently  and  alone  we  weigh  anchor  in  the  ports  of  mortality 
and  sail  the  ocean  of  death.  But  on  the  farther  shore  a  harbor 
and  a  welcome  await  us. 

SOME  time  at  eve  when  the  tide  is  low, 
I  shall  slip  my  mooring  and  sail  away, 
With  no  response  to  the  friendly  hail 

Of  kindred  craft  in  the  busy  bay. 
In  the  silent  hush  of  the  twilight  pale, 

When  the  night  stoops  down  to  embrace  the  day, 
And  the  voices  call  in  the  waters'  flow — 
Some  time  at  eve  when  the  tide  is  low, 
I  shall  slip  my  mooring  and  sail  away. 


Through  the  purpling  shadows  that  darkly  trail 
O'er  the  ebbing  tide  of  the  Unknown  Sea, 

I  shall  fare  me  away,  with  a  dip  of  sail 

And  a  ripple  of  waters  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  a  lonely  voyager,  sailing  away 
To  the  Mystic  Isles  where  at  anchor  lay 

The  crafts  of  those  who  have  sailed  before 

O'er  the  Unknown  Sea  to  the  Unseen  Shore. 


A  few  who  have  watched  me  sail  away 
Will  miss  my  craft  from  the  busy  bay; 

Some  friendly  barks  that  were  anchored  near, 
Some  loving  souls  that  my  heart  held  dear, 
In  silent  sorrow  will  drop  a  tear — 
But  I  shall  have  peacefully  furled  my  sail 
In  moorings  sheltered  from  storm  or  gale, 

And  greeted  the  friends  who  have  sailed  before 
O'er  the  Unknown  Sea  to  the  Unseen  Shore. 

Lizzie  Clark  Hardy. 


UNBELIEF 

Observe  in  this  workaday  world  the  conduct,  the  activity  of 
men.  Everywhere  is  evidence  of  conviction  that  effort  is  re 
warded,  that  hidden  forces  bring  to  their  harvest  the  seeds 
which  we  plant.  This  faith  is  universal.  Is  it  without  spiritual 
parallel? 


is  no  unbelief; 
JL     Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod  — 
He  trusts  in  God. 

Whoever  says  when  clouds  are  in  the  sky: 
"Be  patient,  heart  ;  light  breaketh  by  and  by," 
Trusts  the  Most  High. 

Whoever  sees  'neath  Winter's  field  of  snow 
The  silent  harvest  of  the  future  grow, 
God's  power  must  know. 

Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep, 
Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  slumber  deep, 
Knows  God  will  keep. 

Whoever  says,  "Tomorrow,"  "The  Unknown/* 
"The  Future,"  trusts  the  Power  alone 
He  dares  disown. 

The  heart  that  looks  on  when  the  eyelids  close, 
And  dares  to  live  when  life  has  only  woes  — 
God's  comfort  knows. 

There  is  no  unbelief  ; 

For  thus  by  day  and  night,  unconsciously 
The  heart  lives  by  that  faith  the  lips  deny  — 
God  knoweth  why! 

EKzabetk  York  Case. 


DA  LEETLA  BOY 

To  be  unable  to  give  the  helpless  that  which  they  so  much 
wish  to  have,  almost  breaks  the  heart.  In  the  thought  of  a 
clime  where  their  every  desire  is  fulfilled,  is  consolation. 

DA  spreeng  ees  com';  but  oh,  da  joy 
Eet  ees  too  late ! 
He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  boy, 
He  no  could  wait. 

I  no  can  count  how  manny  week, 
How  manny  day,  dat  he  ees  seeck; 
How  manny  night  I  seet  an*  hold 
Da  leetla  hand  dat  was  so  cold. 
He  was  so  patience,  oh,  so  sweet! 
Eet  hurts  my  throat  for  theenk  of  eet; 
An'  all  he  evra  ask  ees  w'en 
Ees  gona  com'  da  spreeng  agen. 
Wan  day,  wan  brighta  sunny  day, 
He  see,  across  da  alleyway, 
Da  leetla  girl  dat's  livin'  dere 
Ees  raise  her  window  for  da  air, 
An'  put  outside  a  leetla  pot 
Of — w'at-you-call  ? — f  orgat-me-not. 
So  smalla  flower,  so  leetla  theeng! 
But  steell  eet  mak'  hees  hearta  seeng: 
"Oh,  now,  at  las',  ees  com'  da  spreeng! 
Da  leetla  plant  ees  glad  for  know 
Da  sun  ees  com'  for  mak'  eet  grow. 
So,  too,  I  am  grow  warm  and  strong." 
So  lika  dat  he  seeng  hees  song. 
But,  ah!  da  night  com'  down  an'  den 
Da  weenter  ees  sneak  back  agen, 
An*  een  da  alley  all  da  night 
Ees  fall  da  snow,  so  cold,  so  white, 
An'  cover  up  da  leetla  pot 
Of — w'at-you-call  ? — f  orgat-me-not. 
All  night  da  leetla  hand  I  hold 
Ees  grow  so  cold,  so  cold,  so  cold! 
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Da  spreeng  ees  com' ;  but  oh,  da  joy 

Eet  ees  too  late! 
He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  boy, 

He   no   could   wait. 

T.  A.  Daly. 

From  "Carmina" 
Copyrighted  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 


THE  OXEN 

This  poem  is  based  on  the  beautiful  primitive  belief  that  on 
Christmas  Eve  the  cattle  knelt  in  worship  of  the  manger-born 
Saviour.  "Barton"  is  an  obsolete  term  for  farm-yard;  "coomb"  is 
an  ancient  English  word  meaning  a  valley  or  hollow  in  a  hillside. 

CHRISTMAS  Eve,  and  twelve  of  the  clock. 
"Now  they  are  all  on  their  knees," 
An  elder  said  as  we  sat  in  a  flock 
By  the  embers  in  heartside  ease. 

We  pictured  the  meek  mild  creatures  where 

They  dwelt  in  their  strawy  pen, 
Nor  did  it  occur  to  one  of  us  there 

To  doubt  they  were  kneeling  then. 

So  fair  a  fancy  few  would  weave 

In  these  years !  Yet,  I  feel 
If  someone  said  on  Christmas  Eve, 

"Come;  see  the  oxen  kneel 

"In  the  lonely  barton  by  yonder  coomb 

Our  childhood  used  to  know," 
I  should  go  with  him  in  the  gloom, 

Hoping  it  might  be  so. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Permission  from 

Macmillan  and  Company,  Ltd,,  London. 


THE  WASHERWOMAN'S  SONG 

We  all  need  friends.  But  infinitely  more  do  we  need  the  Friend. 

IN  a  very  humble  cot, 
In  a  rather  quiet  spot, 
In  the  suds  and  in  the  soap, 
Worked  a  woman  full  of  hope; 
Working",  singing,  all  alone, 
In  a  sort  of  undertone : 

"With  the  Savior  for  a  friend, 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end." 

Sometimes  happening  along, 

I  had  heard  the  semi-song, 

And  I  often  used  to  smile, 
More  in  sympathy  than  guile; 

But  I  never  said  a  word 

In  regard  to  what  I  heard, 

As  she  sang  about  her  friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

Not  in  sorrow  nor  in  glee 

Working  all  day  long  was  she, 

As  her  children,  three  or  four, 
Played  around  her  on  the  floor; 

But  in  monotones  the  song 

She  was  humming  all  day  long : 

"With  the  Savior  for  a  friend, 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end/* 

It's  a  song  I  do  not  sing, 
For  I  scarce  believe  a  thing 

Of  the  stories  that  are  told 

Of  the  miracles  of  old; 
But  I  know  that  her  belief 
Is  the  anodyne  of  grief, 

And  will  always  be  a  friend 

That  will  keep  her  to  the  end. 
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Just  a  trifle  lonesome  she, 
Just  as  poor  as  poor  could  be ; 
But  her  spirits  always  rose, 
Like  the  bubbles  in  the  clothes, 
And,  though  widowed  and  alone, 
Cheered  her  with  the  monotone, 
Of  a  Savior  and  a  friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

I  have  seen  her  rub  and  scrub, 
On  the  washboard  in  the  tub, 

While  the  baby,  sopped  in  suds, 
Rolled  and  tumbled  in  the  duds; 
Or  was  paddling  in  the  pools, 
With  old  scissors  stuck  in  spools; 
She  still  humming  of  her  friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

Human  hopes  and  human  creeds 
Have  their  roots  in  human  needs ; 
And  I  should  not  wish  to  strip 
From  that  washerwoman's  lip 
Any  song  that  she  can  sing, 
Any  hope  that  song  can  bring; 
For  the  woman  has  a  friend 
Who  will  keep  her  to  the  end. 

Eugene  Fitch  Ware. 

From  "Rhymes  of  Ironquill/* 
G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons* 


GRACE  BEFORE  EATING 

SOME  hae  meat  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it ; 
But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

Robert  Bums* 
II 


LIFE'S  MIRROR 

According  to  an  old  story,  a  king  ordered  an  architect  to 
build  him  a  palace.  The  architect,  though  bearing  a  good  name, 
was  dishonest.  He  erected  a  building  which  had  a^  stately  ap 
pearance,  but  was  made  of  shoddy  material.  When  it  was  com 
pleted,  the  king  said:  "I  have  long  meant  to  reward  you  for 
your  excellent  work.  This  palace  is  yours.  Abide  in  it  as  long 
as  you  live," 

'HpHERE  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 

JL     There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true ; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need ; 
Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 

Their  faith  in  your  work  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in  kind; 

And  honor  will  honor  meet, 
And  the  smile  which  is  sweet  will  surely  find 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet 

Give  pity  and  sorrow  to  those  who  mourn; 

You  will  gather  in  flowers  again 
The  scattered  seeds  from  your  thought  outborne, 

Though  the  sowing  seemed  in  vain. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave; 

'Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do ; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Mary  Amge  De  Vere* 
{Madeline  S.  Bridges) 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 

Nothing  touches  in  a  more  personal  way  the  better  instincts 
within  us,  the  desire  to  make  our  lives  what  they  should  be, 
than  the  pathetic  memorials  of  a  child  claimed  by  death. 


little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust, 
JL     But  sturdy  and  staunch  he  stands; 
The  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust, 

And  his  musket  moulds  in  his  hands. 
Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new, 

And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair; 
And  that  was  the  time  when  our  Little  Boy  Blue 
Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

"Now  don't  you  go  till  I  come/'  he  said 

"And  don't  you  make  any  noise!" 
So,  toddling  off  to  his  trundle  bed, 

He  dreamt  of  the  pretty  toys; 
And,  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel  song 

Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue  — 
Oh!  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long, 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true  ! 

Ay,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand, 

Each  in.  the  same  old  place, 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand, 

The  smile  of  a  little  face; 
And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  the  long  years  through 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue, 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 


Eugene  Field. 


From  "Poems  of  Eugene  Field,** 
Copyright,  1910,  by  Julia  S.   Field, 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 


TWO  GODS 

Wilbur  Daniel  Steele's  story  "The  Man  Who  Saw  through 
Heaven"  is  a  study  of  a  missionary  whose  theories  about  life 
are  circumscribed  and  rigid,  and  whose  faith  is  upset  by  the 
revelations  of  astronomy  as  to  the  size  of  the  universe.  If  we 
insist  upon  having  a  little  God,  then  the  universe  must  remain 
little  or  it  will  outgrow  Him.  But  if  our  conception  of  Him 
is  expanding,  the  immensities  of  space  may  unfold  as  they  will 
and  His  greatness  will  ever  overmatch  them. 


A  BOY  was  born,  'mid  little  things, 
Between  a  little  world  and  sky — 
And  dreamed  not  of  the  cosmic  rings 
Round  which  the  circling  planets  fly. 

He  lived  in  little  works  and  thoughts, 
Where  little  ventures  grow  and  plod, 

And  paced  and  ploughed  his  little  plots, 
And  prayed  unto  his  little  God. 

But  as  the  mighty  system  grew, 

His  faith  grew  faint  with  many  scars ; 
The  Cosmos  widened  in  his  view — 

But  God  was  lost  among  His  stars. 


II 

Another  boy  in  lowly  days, 

As  he,  to  little  things  was  born, 

But  gathered  lore  in  woodland  ways, 
And  from  the  glory  of  the  morn. 

As  wider  skies  broke  on  his  view, 

God  greatened  in  his  growing  mind; 

Each  year  he  dreamed  his  God  anew, 
And  left  his  older  God  behind. 
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He  saw  the  boundless  scheme  dilate, 
In  star  and  blossom,  sky  and  clod ; 

And  as  the  universe  grew  great, 

He  dreamed  for  it  a  greater  God. 


Sam  Walter  Foss. 


From  "Songs  of  the  Average  Man," 

Copyright,   1907, 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  S&epard  Co. 


SONNET 

That   self -baffling,   self -torturing   thing,   the   human   mind,   in 
vents   ways  of   making   God   difficult   and    remote.   And  all   the 
while  the  right  method  of  finding  Him  is  open  to  it.  As  Ten 
nyson  says, 
"Speak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can 

meet — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet" 

WHEN  we  can  all  so  excellently  give 
The  measure  of  love's  wisdom  with  a  blow, — 
Why  can  we  not  in  turn  receive  it  so, 
And  end  this  murmur  for  the  life  we  live? 
And  when  we  do  so  frantically  strive 
To  win  strange  faith,  why  do  we  shun  to  know 
That  in  love's  elemental  overglow 
God's  wholeness  gleams  with  light  superlative? 

Oh,  brother  men,  if  you  have  eyes  at  all, 
Look  at  a  branch,  a  bird,  a  child,  a  rose, 
Or  anything  God  ever  made  that  grows, — 
Nor  let  the  smallest  vision  of  it  slip, 
Till  you  may  read,  as  on  Belshazzar's  wall, 
The  glory  of  eternal  partnership. 


Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 


Copyrighted  by,  and  permission  of, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


THE  SIN  OF  OMISSION 

For  five  minutes  at  day's  close  think  of  lost  opportunities  to 
help.  You  will  miss  fewer  chances  tomorrow. 

IT  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  Dear, 
It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone 
That  gives  you  a  bit  of  a  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  tender  word  forgotten; 

The  letter  you  did  not  write; 
The  flower  you  did  not  send,  Dear, 
Are  your  haunting  ghosts  at  night. 

The  stone  you  might  have  lifted 

Out  of  a  brother's  way; 
The  bit  of  heartsome  counsel 

You  were  hurried  too  much  to  say ; 
The  loving  touch  of  the  hand,  Dear, 

The  gentle,  winning  tone 
Which  you  had  no  time  nor  thought  for 

With  troubles  enough  of  your  own. 

Those  little  acts  of  kindness 

So  easily  out  of  mind, 
Those  chances  to  be  angels 

Which  we  poor  mortals  find, 
They  come  in  night  and  silence, 

Each  sad,  reproachful  wraith, 
When  hope  is  faint  and  flagging 

And  a  chill  has  fallen  on  faith. 

For  life  is  all  too  short,  Dear, 

And  sorrow  is  all  too  great 
To  suffer  our  slow  compassion 

That  tarries  until  too  late; 
And  it  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  Dear, 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone 
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Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  a  heartache 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Margaret  E.  Songster. 


A  PRAYER  IN  SPRING 

Charles  Lamb  in  his  essay  "Grace  before  Meat"  expresses  the 
thought  that  we  should  conduct  in  our  hearts  a  thanksgiving 
service  before  every  pleasant  or  fortunate  experience — that,  for 
example,  we  should  say^  grace  when  we  sit  down  to  read 
Shakespeare.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea,  and  when  more  appropriately 
may  we  employ  it  than  in  the  bright,  the  lush,  the  vocal 
springtide  ? 

OH,  give  us  pleasure  in  the  flowers  today; 
And  give  us  not  to  think  so  far  away 
As  the  uncertain  harvest;  keep  us  here 
All  simply  in  the  springing  of  the  year. 

Oh,  give  us  pleasure  in  the  orchard  white, 
Like  nothing  else  by  day,  like  ghosts  by  night; 
And  make  us  happy  in  the  happy  bees, 
The  swarm  dilating  round  the  perfect  trees. 

And  make  us  happy  in  the  darting  bird 
That  suddenly  above  the  bees  is  heard, 
The  meteor  that  thrusts  in  with  needle  bill, 
And  oft  a  blossom  in  mid-air  stands  still. 

For  this  is  love  and  nothing  else  is  love, 
The  which  it  is  reserved  for  God  above 
To  sanctify  to  what  far  ends  he  will, 
But  which  it  only  needs  that  we  fulfil. 

Robert  Frost. 

From  "A  Boy's  Will," 
Copyright,  1915,  „ 
Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
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THE  TAPESTRY  WEAVERS 

Most  children  have  written  a  message  backward,  beginning  at 
the  right  side  of  the  page  and  carefully  reversing  the  direction 
of  each  letter.  The  process  is  a  stumbling  and  difficult  one,  but 
when  the  completed  page  is  held  before  a  mirror,  the  message 
may  be  clearly  and  easily  read.  To  an  extent  all  of  us  are  doing 
a  work  to  whose  meaning  we  are  more  or  less  blind;  but  when 
we  have  completed  it  and  it  is  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  totality, 
it  suddenly  takes  form,  has  unsuspected  significance. 

LET  us  take  to  our  hearts  a  lesson — no  lesson  can 
braver  be — 

From  the  ways  of  the  tapestry  weavers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea. 

Above  their  heads  the  pattern  hangs,  they  study  it  with 

care, 
The    while   their   fingers   deftly   move,    their    eyes   are 

fastened  there. 

They  tell  this  curious  thing,  besides,  of  the  patient,  plod 
ding  weaver; 

He  works  on  the  wrong  side  evermore,  but  works  for  the 
right  side  ever. 

It   is    only   when   the   weaving   stops,   and   the   web    is 

loosed  and  turned, 
That  he  sees  his  real  handiwork,  that  his  marvelous  skill 

is  learned. 

Ah,  the  sight  of  its  delicate  beauty,  how  it  pays  him  for 

all  his  cost  I 
No  rarer,  daintier  work  than  his  was  ever  done  by  the 

frost. 

Then  the  master  bringeth  him  golden  hire,  and  giveth 

him  praise  as  well, 
And  how  happy  the  heart  of  the  weaver  is,  no  tongue 

but  his  own  can  telL 
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The  years  of  man  are  the  looms  of  God,  let  down  from 

the  place  of  the  sun. 
Wherein  we  are  weaving  ever,  till  the  mystic  web  is  done. 

Weaving  blindly,  but  weaving  surely,  each  for  himself 

his  fate — 
We  may  not  see  how  the  right  side  looks,  we  can  only 

weave  and  wait. 

But,  looking  above  for  the  pattern,  no  weaver  hath  need 

to  fear, 
Only  let  him  look  clear  into  Heaven,  the  Perfect  Pattern 

is  there. 

If  he  keeps  the  face  of  the  Saviour  forever  and  always 

in  sight, 
His  toil  shall  be  sweeter  than  honey,  his  weaving  is  sure 

to  be  right. 

And  when  the  work  is  ended,  and  the  web  is  turned  and 

shown, 
He  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Master,  it  shall  say  unto 

him,  "Well  done!" 

And  the  white-winged  angels  of   Heaven,  to  bear  him 

thence,  shall  come  down; 
And  God  shall  give  him  gold  for  his  hire — not  coin — 

but  a  glowing  crown! 

Anson  G.  Chester. 


THY  MAKER  IS  NEAR 

THINK  not  thou  canst  sigh  a  sigh, 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  by: 
Think  not  thou  canst  weep  a  tear, 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  near. 

WSRam  Blake. 
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A  LIFE-LESSON 

Sorrows  change.  That  which  causes  grief  at  one  time  may  be 
powerless  to  affect  us  at  another.  And  though  the  anguish  ts 
keen  while  it  lasts,  there  is  consolation  in  the  life  ahead,  a  hl£ 
go  rich  that  past  woes  are  but  dimly  remembered. 


little  girl,  don't  cry! 

JL         They  have  broken  your  doll,  I  know; 
And  your  tea-set  blue, 
And  your  play-house  too, 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 

But  childish  troubles  will  soon  pass  by.  — 
There  !  little  girl,  don't  cry  ! 

There!  little  girl,  don't  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  slate,  I  know; 
And  the  glad,  wild  ways 
Of  your  school-girl  days, 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 

But  life  and  love  will  soon  come  by.  — 
There!  little  girl,  don't  cry! 

There!  little  girl,  don't  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  heart,  I  know; 
And  the  rainbow  gleams 
Of  your  youthful  dreams 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago  ; 

Br.t  Heaven  holds  all  for  which  you  sigh.  — 
There  !  little  girl,  don't  cry. 

James  WHtcomb  Riley. 

From  the  Biographical  Edition 

Of  the  Complete  Work  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Copyright,  1913-  .    ,          .,.  , 

Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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PRAYER 

To  the  sailor  the  ocean  appears  a 

"Glorious    mirror,   where  the   Almighty's    form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests." 

What  prayer  more  fervent  can  he  utter  than  that  death  shall 
overtake  him  during  a  storm  at  sea? 

TT  7HEN  the  last  sea  is  sailed,  when  the  last  shallow's 
W        charted, 

When  the  last  field  is  reaped,  and  the  last  harvest  stored, 
When    the    last    fire    is    out    and    the    last    guest    de 
parted, 

Grant  the  last  prayer  that  I  shall  pray,  be  good  to  me, 
O  Lord. 


And  let  me  pass  in  a  night  at  sea,  a  night  of  storm  and 

thunder, 
In  the  loud  crying  of  the  wind  through  sail  and  rope 

and  spar, 
Send  me  a  ninth  great  peaceful  wave  to  drown  and  roll 

me  under 

To  the   cold   tunny-fish's  home  where  the   drowned 
galleons  are. 

And  in  the  dim  green  quiet  place  far  out  of  sight  and 

hearing, 
Grant  I  may  hear  at  whiles  the  wash  and  thresh  of  the 

sea-foam 
About    the    fine    keen    bows    of    the    stately    clippers 

steering 

Toward  the  lone  northern  star  and  the  fair  ports  of 
home. 


John  Mase field. 


From  "Poems," 

Used  by  special  permission  of  tlie  publishers, 

The  Macmillan  Co. 


THE  FOOL'S  PRAYER 

"I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees,"  says  Lincoln, 
"by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go." 

THE  royal  feast  was  done;  the  King 
Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care, 
And  to  his  jester  cried:  "Sir  Fool, 

Kneel  now,  and  make  for  us  a  prayer!" 

The  jester  doffed  his  cap  and  bells, 
And  stood  the  mocking  court  before; 

They  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 
Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore. 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  bent  his  knee 

Upon  the  monarch's  silken  stool; 
His  pleading  voice  arose:  "O  Lord, 

Be  mercif ul  to  me,  a  fool ! 

"No  pity,  Lord,  could  change  the  heart 
From  red  with  wrong  to  white  as  wool; 

The  rod  must  heal  the  sin :  but,  Lord, 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool! 

"  'Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
Of  truth  and  right,  O  Lord,  we  stay; 

'Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 

We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away, 

"These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 

Go  crushing  blossoms  without  end; 
These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrust 

Among  the  heart-strings  of  a  friend. 

"The  ill-timed  truth  we  might  have  kept — 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung? 

The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 
Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung? 
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"Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask, 

The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them  afl ; 

But  for  our  blunders — oh,  in  shame 
Before  the  eyes  of  heaven  we  fall. 

"Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes ; 

Men  crown  the  knave,  and  scourge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will;  but  Thou,  O  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool!" 

The  room  was  hushed ;  in  silence  rose 
The  King,  and  sought  his  gardens  cool, 

And  walked  apart,  and  murmured  low, 
"Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  I" 

Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

From  "Poems," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


"HE  THAT  BELIEVETH" 

To  hurry  unduly  is  to  show  lack  of  faith.  To  delay  needlessly 
is  to  show  lack  of  purpose.  They  who  are  serene  are  both  sure 
and  earnest. 

HE  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste 
In  useless  hurry  his  strength  to  waste; 
Who  walks  with  God  can  afford  to  wait, 
For  he  can  never  arrive  too  late. 

He  that  believeth  shall  not  delay; 
Who  carries  the  word  of  the  King  on  its  way 
Keeps  pace  with  the  Pleiades'  marching  tune, 
And  he  can  never  arrive  too  soon. 

He  that  believeth  shall  walk  serene. 
With  ordered  steps  and  leisured  mien; 
He  dwells  in  the  midst  of  eternities, 
And  the  timeless  ages  of  God  are  his. 

Annie  /.  Flint. 


MIZPAH 

The  word  Mizpah  means  watch-tower.  On  Mount  Gilead  Jacob 
and  Laban,  parting  amicably,  erected  a  heap  of  stones  called 
Mizpah  as  a  boundary  between  their  territories  and  as  a  sign 
that  God  kept  watch  between  them  during  their  separation.  The 
account  is  given  in  Genesis  XXXI,  especially  verses  43-55. 

GO  thou  thy  way,  and  I  go  mine, 
Apart,  yet  not  afar; 
Only  a  thin  veil  hangs  between 
The  pathways  where  we  are. 
And  "God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me" 

This  is  my  prayer; 
He  looks  thy  way,  He  looketh  mine, 
And  keeps  us  near. 

I  know  not  where  thy  road  may  lie, 

Nor  which  way  mine  may  be; 
If  mine  shall  be  through  parching  sands 

And  thine  beside  the  sea. 
Yet  "God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me"; 

So  never  fear. 
He  holds  thy  hand,  He  claspeth  mine, 

And  keeps  us  near. 

Should  wealth  and  fame  perchance  be  thine, 

And  my  lot  lowly  be; 
Or  you  be  sad  and  sorrowful 

And  glory  be  for  me. 
Yet  "God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me" ; 

Both  be  His  care. 
One  arm  round  thee,  and  one  round  me 

Will  keep  us  near. 

I  sigh  sometimes  to  see  thy  face, 

But  since  this  may  not  be, 
I'll  leave  thee  to  the  care  of  Him 

Who  cares  for  thee  and  me. 
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"I'll  keep  you  both  beneath  my  wings** — 

This  comforts,  dear; 
One  wing  o'er  thee  and  one  o'er  me, 

So  we  are  near. 

And  though  our  paths  be  separate 

And  thy  way  is  not  mine, 
Yet,  coming  to  the  mercy  seat, 

My  soul  shall  meet  with  thine. 
And  "God  keep  watch  'tween  thee  and  me," 

I'll  whisper  here, 
He  blesseth  thee,  He  blesseth  me, 

And  we  are  near. 

Jidia  A.  Baker. 


AN  EVENING  PRAYER 

A  prayer-cleansed  conscience  is  the  quietest  pillow. 

THE  day  is  ended.  Ere  I  sink  to  sleep, 
My  weary  spirit  seeks  repose  in  Thine. 
Father,  forgive  my  trespasses,  and  keep 
This  little  life  of  mine. 

With  loving-kindness  curtain  Thou  my  bed, 
And  cool  in  rest  my  burning  pilgrim- f eet ; 

Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  head; 
So  shall  my  sleep  be  sweet. 

At  peace  with  all  the  world,  dear  Lord,  and  Thee, 
No  fears  my  soul's  unwavering  faith  can  shake; 

All's  well,  whichever  side  the  grave  for  me 
The  morning  light  may  break. 

Harriet  McEiven  KimbalL 
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SOMETIME,  SOMEWHERE 

Sometimes  we  would  hurry  God  into  granting  our  petitions 
immediately.  This  attitude  is  wrong.  We  should^  pray  in  a 
mood  submissive  to  God's  will.  To  set  up  our  impatience  against 
heaven's  slow  certainty  is  irreverent 

TTNANSWERED   yet?   the   prayer   your   lips    have 
\J     pleaded 

In  agony  of  heart  these  many  years? 
Does  faith  begin  to  fail?  Is  hope  departing? 

And  think  you  all  in  vain  those  falling  tears? 
Say  not  the  Father  hath  not  heard  your  prayer; 
You  shall  have  your  desire,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Unanswered  yet?  though  when  you  first  presented 
This  one  petition  at  the  Father's  throne, 

It  seemed  you  could  not  wait  the  time  of  asking, 
So  urgent  was  your  heart  to  make  it  known. 

Though  years  have  passed  since  then,  do  not  despair; 

The  Lord  will  answer  you  sometime,  somewhere. 

Unanswered  yet?  nay,  do  not  say  ungranted, 

Perhaps  your  part  is  not  wholly  done; 
The  work  began  when  your  first  prayer  was  uttered, 

And  God  will  finish  what  He  has  begun. 
If  you  will  keep  the  incense  burning  there, 
His  glory  you  shall  see,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Unanswered  yet?  Faith  cannot  be  unanswered; 

Her  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  rock, 
Amid  the  wildest  storms  she  stands  undaunted, 

Nor  quails  before  the  loudest  thunder  shock. 
She  knows  Omnipotence  hath  heard  her  prayer, 
And  cries,  "It  shall  be  done,  sometime,  somewhere." 

Ophelia  G.  Browning. 
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WAITING 

Cultivate  the  serene  assurance  that  in  the  long  run  all  will  be 
well.  "Anxiety,"  says  William  Ellery  Channing,  "is  a  form  of 
•»wardice  embittering  our  lot." 

SERENE,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  sea ; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 
For,  lo !  my  own  sKall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 
I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  f  ace. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years ; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  hath  sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  heights ; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delights. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The  tidal  wave  comes  to  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

John 
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BEYOND 

Heaven  gathers  tip  our  sorrows,  our  defeats,  our  futilities,  our 
•wasted  lives  and  redeems  them  to  triumph.  It  brings  reunions 
with  those  we  have  lost.  It  does  away  with  the  conditions  whereby 
growth  on  earth  is  painful  and  discordant 

WHAT  is  there  beyond? 
Hear  what  the  wise  and  good  have  said.  Beyond 
That  belt  of  darkness,  still  the  Years  roll  on 
More  gently,  but  with  not  less  mighty  sweep. 
They  gather  up  again  and  softly  bear 
All  the  sweet  lives  that  late  were  overwhelmed 
And  lost  to  sight,  all  that  In  them  was  good, 
Noble,  and  truly  great,  and  worthy  of  love — 
The  lives  of  infants  and  ingenuous  youths, 
Sages  and  saintly  women  who  have  made 
Their  households  happy ;  all  are  raised  and  borne 
By  that  great  current  in  its  onward  sweep, 
Wandering  and  rippling  with  caressing  waves 
Around  green  islands  with  the  breath 
Of  flowers  that  never  wither.  So  they  pass 
From  stage  to  stage  along  the  shining  course 
Of  that  bright  river,  broadening  like  a  sea 
As  its  smooth  eddies  curl  along  their  way. 
They  bring  old  friends  together ;  hands  are  clasped 
In  joy  unspeakable;  the  mother's  arms 
Again  are  folded  round  the  child  she  loved 
And  lost.  Old  sorrows  are  forgotten  now, 
Or  but  remembered  to  make  sweet  the  hour 
That  overpays  them;  wounded  hearts  that  bled 
Or  broke  are  healed  forever.  In  the  room 
Of  this  grief -shadowed  present,  there  shall  be 
A  Present  in  whose  reign  no  grief  shall  gnaw 
The  heart,  and  never  shall  a  tender  tie 
Be  broken ;  in  whose  reign  the  eternal  Change 
That  waits  on  growth  and  action  shall  proceed 
With  everlasting  Concord  hand  in  hand. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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HE  WHO  ASPIRES 

Browning  maintains  that  great  purposes  not  capable  of  being 
fully  achieved  upon  earth  are  better  than  petty  purposes  com 
passed.  He  believes  with  Lowell  that  "Not  failure,  but  low  aim, 
is  crime" — and  he  insists  that  the  failure  is  only  temporary  any 
how,  since  in  heaven  every  noble  purpose  is  fulfilled. 

THAT  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 
Sees  it  and  does  it: 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit: 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit. 
That,  has  the  world  here — should  he  need  the  next, 

Let  the  world  mind  him! 

This,  throws  himself  on  God,  and  unperplexed 
Seeking  shall  find  him. 

Robert  Browning. 

From  "A  Grammarian's  Funeral.'* 

MY  BELOVED  ONES 

The  greatest  honor  we  can  pay  to  the  saints  of  earth  is  to 
emulate  them. 

LORD,  make  me  one  with  Thine  own  faithful  ones, 
Thy  saints  who  love  Thee  and  are  loved  by  Thee; 
Till  the  day  break  and  till  the  shadows  flee 
At  one  with  them  in  alms  and  orisons: 
At  one  with  him  who  toils  and  him  who  runs, 
And  him  who  yearns  for  union  yet  to  be; 
At  one  with  all  who  throng  the  crystal  sea 
And  wait  the  setting  o£  our  moons  and  suns. 
Ah,  my  beloved  ones  gone  on  before, 

Who  looked  not  back  with  hand  upon  the  plough! 

If  beautiful  to  me  while  still  in  sight, 
How  beautiful  must  be  your  aspects  now ; 

Your  unknown,  well-known  aspects  in  that  light 
Which  clouds  shall  never  cloud  f  orevermore. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


AS  WE  PRAY 

ONLY,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  dear  love 
Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above; 
And  help  us  this  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

John  Keble. 


SOME  SWEET  DAY 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  The  characteristic  excel 
lences  of  animals — the  cunning  of  the  fox,  the  powerful  hind 
leg  of  the  kangaroo,  the  freedom  of  the  camel  from  the  daily 
watering  ^trough — are  developments  from  untoward  conditions, 
Man  too  is  beset,  but  he  grows  spiritually  by  overcoming. 

INTO  all  lives  some  rain  must  fall, 
Into  all  eyes  some  tear-drops  start, 
Whether  they  fall  as  gentle  shower, 

Or  fall  like  fire  from  an  aching  heart. 
Into  all  hearts  some  sorrow  must  creep, 
Into  all  souls  some  doubtings  come, 
Lashing  the  waves  of  life's  great  deep 
From  dimpling  waters  to  seething  foam. 

Over  all  paths  some  clouds  must  lower, 

Under  all  feet  some  sharp  thorns  spring, 
Tearing  the  flesh  to  bitter  wounds,* 

Or  entering  the  heart  with  their  bitter  sting. 
Upon  all  brows  rough  winds  must  blow, 

Over  all  shoulders  a  cross  be  lain, 
Bowing  the  form  in  its  lofty  height 

Down  to  the  dust  in  bitter  pain. 

Into  all  hands  some  duty's  thrust; 

Unto  all  arms  some  burden's  given, 
Crushing  the  heart  with  its  weary  weight, 

Or  lifting  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven. 
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Xnto  all  hearts  and  homes  and  lives 

God's  dear  sunlight  comes  streaming  down, 

Gilding  the  ruins  of  life's  great  plain — 
Weaving  for  all  a  golden  crown. 

Lewis  7.  Bates. 


A  PRAYER 

"May  God  give  you  that  consolation,"  prayed  Lincoln,  "which 
is  beyond  all  earthly  power." 

OTHOU  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear ! 
How  dark  this  world  would  be, 
If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here, 

We  could  not  fly  to  Thee. 
The  friends,  who  in  our  sunshine  live, 

When  winter  comes  are  flown ; 
And  he,  who  has  but  tears  to  give, 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone. 
But  Thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart, 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part, 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 

When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheers, 

And  e'en  the  hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o'er  our  tears, 

Is  dimmed  and  vanished  too ! 
Oh!  who  could  bear  life's  stormy  doom, 

Did  not  Thy  wing  of  love 
Come  brightly  wafting  through  the  gloom    . 

Our  peace-branch  from  above? 
Then  sorrow,  touched  by  Thee,  grows  bright 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray; 
As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 

We  never  saw  by  day. 

Thomas  Moore. 


WEARY,  LONELY,  RESTLESS,  HOMELESS 

God  has  stood  throughout  the  ages  as  the  one  answer  to  the 
needs  of  mankind. 

WEARY  hearts!  weary  hearts!  by  the  cares  of  life 
oppressed, 
Ye  are  wand'ring  in  the  shadows,  ye  are  sighing  for  a 

rest ; 
There  is  darkness  in  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  is  bleak 

below, 

And  the  joys  we  taste  today  may  tomorrow  turn  to  woe. 
Weary  hearts!  God  is  rest. 

Lonely  hearts !  lonely  hearts !  this  is  but  a  land  of  grief ; 
Ye  are  pining  for  repose,  ye  are  longing  for  relief ; 
What  the  world  hath  never  given,  kneel  and  ask  of  God 

above, 
And  your  grief  shall  turn  to  gladness  if  you  lean  upon 

His  love. 

Lonely  hearts !  God  is  love. 

Restless  hearts  I  restless  hearts !  ye  are  toiling  night  and 

day, 
And  the  flowers  of  life,  all  withered,  leave  but  thorns 

along  your  way; 
Ye  are  waiting,  ye  are  waiting,  till  your  toilings  all  shall 

cease, 
And  your  ev'ry  restless  beating  is  a  sad,  sad  prayer  for 

peace. 

Restless  hearts !  God  is  peace. 

Breaking  hearts !  broken  hearts !  ye  are  desolate  and  lone, 
And  low  voices  from  the  past  o'er  your  present  ruins 

moan; 

In  the  sweetest  of  your  pleasures  there  was  bitterest  alloy, 
And  a  starless  night  hath  followed  on  the  sunset  of  your 

joy. 

Broken  hearts!  God  is  joy. 
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Homeless  hearts!  homeless  hearts!  through  the  dreary, 

dreary  years; 
Ye  are  lonely,  lonely  wand'rers,  and  your  way  is  wet 

with  tears; 

In  bright  or  blighted  places,  wheresoever  ye  may  roam, 
Ye  look  away  from  earth-land,  and  ye  murmur,  "Where 

is  Home?" 

Homeless  hearts !  God  is  home, 

Father  Ryan. 


WHO  BY  SEARCHING  CAN  FIND  OUT  GOD  <? 

"We  do  not  believe  immortality  because  we  have  proved  it," 
says  James  Martineau,  "but  we  forever  try  to  prove  it  because 
we  believe  2t."  So  of  God. 

I   CANNOT  find  Thee!  Still  on  restless  pinion 
My  spirit  beats  the  void  where  Thou  dost  dwell ; 
I  wander  lost  through  all  Thy  vast  dominion, 
And  shrink  beneath  Thy  light  ineffable. 

I  cannot  find  Thee!  Even  when  most  adoring 
Before  Thy  shrine  I  bend  in  lowliest  prayer, 
Beyond  these  bounds  of  thought,  my  thought  upsoaring, 
From  furthest  quest  comes  back :  Thou  art  not  there. 

Yet  high  above  the  limits  of  my  seeing, 
And  folded  far  within  the  inmost  heart, 
And  deep  below  the  deeps  of  conscious  being, 
Thy  splendor  shineth;  there,  O  God,  Thou  arL 

I  cannot  lose  Thee !  Still  in  Thee  abiding, 

The  end  is  clear,  how  wide  so  e'er  I  roam ; 

The  Law  that  holds  the  worlds  my  step  is  guiding, 

And  I  must  rest  at  last  in  Thee,  my  home. 

Eliza  Scudder. 
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THE  SOLDIER 

To  one  about  to  die,  as  the  author  of  this  poem  did,  in  a 
foreign  land  while  serving  his  country,  the  thought  of  that 
country  must  be  ennobling  and  hallowed.  He  remembers  the 
blessings  received  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  high  impulses 
there  engendered,  the  influences  woven  into  his  very  being.  The 
dying  thoughts  of  these  things  are  at  one  with  his  gratitude  to 
God. 

IF  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 
That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England.  There  shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's,  breathing  English  air, 
Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 
A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 

Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England 

given ; 

Her  sights  and  sounds;  dreams  happy  as  her  day; 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends ;  and  gentleness, 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 

Rupert  Brooke. 

From  "Collected  Poems," 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 


FAITH 

A  modern  artillerist  fires  at  objects  he  cannot  see.  A  superior 
officer,  posted  at  vantage,  signals  him  what  to  aim  at.  Must  we 
in  matters  of  the  spirit  trust  our  own  eyesight  alone? 

IF  I  could  feel  my  hand,  dear  Lord,  in  Thine 
And  surely  know 

That  I  was  walking  in  the  light  divine 
Through  weal  or  woe; 
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If  I  could  hear  Thy  voice  in  accents  sweet 

But  plainly  say, 
To  guide  my  trembling,  groping,  wandering  feet, 

"This  is  the  way," 

I  would  so  gladly  walk  therein,  but  now 

I  cannot  see. 
Oh,  give  me,  Lord,  the  faith  to  humbly  bow 

And  trust  in  Thee ! 

There  is  no  faith  in  seeing.  Were  we  led 

Like  children  here, 
And  lifted  over  rock  and  river-bed, 

No  care,  no  fear, 

We  should  be  useless  in  the  busy  throng, 

Life's  work  undone; 
Lord,  make  us  brave  and  earnest,  true  and  strong, 

Till  heaven  is  won. 

Sarah  K.  Bolton. 


FINDING  GOD 

I  SAID,  "I  wiU  find  God";  and  forth  I  went 
To  seek  him  in  the  clearness  of  the  sky ; 
But  over  me  stood  unendurably 
Only  a  pitiless  sapphire  firmament 
Ringing  the  world, — blank  splendor ;  yet  intent 
Still  to  find  God,  'T  will  go  seek,"  said  I, 
"His  way  upon  the  waters,"  and  drew  nigh 
An  ocean  marge,  wind-strewn  and  foam-besprent; 
And  the  waves  dashed  on  idle  sand  and  stone, 
And  very  vacant  was  the  long  blue  sea ; 
But  in  the  evening  as  I  sat  alone, 
My  window  open  to  the  vanishing  day, 
Dear  God,  I  could  not  choose  but  kneel  and  pray, 
And  it  sufficed  that  I  was  found  of  Thee. 

Edward  Dowden. 
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VESTIGIA 

"Everything  is  interesting,"  says  W-  ^  Hunt,  "if  you 
make  a  study  of  it."  Likewise  everything  is  holy. 

1TOOK  a  day  to  search  for  God, 
And  found  Him  not.  But  as  I  trod 
By  rocky  ledge,  through  woods  untamed, 
Just  where  one  scarlet  lily  flamed, 
I  saw  His  footprint  in  the  sod. 

Then  suddenly,  all  unaware, 

Far  off  in  the  deep  shadows,  where 

A  solitary  hermit  thrush 

Sang  through  the  holy  twilight  hush— 
I  heard  His  voice  upon  the  air. 

And  even  as  I  marvelled  how 
God  gives  us  Heaven  here  and  now, 
In  a  stir  of  wind  that  hardly  shook 
The  poplar  leaves  beside  the  brook — 
His  hand  was  light  upon  my  brow. 

At  last  with  evening  as  I  turned 
Homeward,  and  thought  what  I  had  learned 

And  all  that  there  was  still  to  probe — 

I  caught  the  glory  of  His  robe 
Where  the  last  fires  of  sunset  burned. 

Back  to  the  world  with  quickening  start 
I  looked  and  longed  for  any  part 

In  making  saving  Beauty  be.  ... 

And  from  that  kindling  ecstasy 
I  knew  God  dwelt  within  my  heart* 

Bliss  Carman* 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "Poems," 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co, 


THERE  IS  NO  DEATH 

Nothing  earthly  is  really  destroyed.  It  loses  its  old  form,  but 
is  resurrected  in  a  new.  And  as  of  the  body,  which  is  earthly,, 
so  of  the  soul,  which  is  heavenly.  It  dies  to  live  again. 


is  no  death  I  The  stars  go  down 
JL     To  rise  upon  some  other  shore, 
And  bright  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown 
They  shine  for  evermore. 

There  is  no  death  !  The  dust  we  tread 
Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  showers 

To  golden  grain  or  mellow  fruit 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death  !  The  leaves  may  fall, 
The  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away  — 

They  only  wait,  through  wintry  hours, 
The  coming  of  the  May. 

There  is  no  death  !  An  Angel  form 
Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread  ; 

He  bears  our  best  loved  things  away 
And  then  we  call  them  "dead." 

He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate  — 

He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers  ; 

Transplanted  into  bliss,  they  now 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen 
The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread; 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life  —  there  is  no  dead  ! 

John  L*  McGreery* 
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A  NAME  IN  THE  SAND 

The  Emperor  Saladin,  the  chivalrous  opponent  of  Richard  the 
Lion-Hearted  during  the  Crusades,  died  rich  and  powerful  and 
victorious.  But  convinced  of  the  futility  of  conquest  and  glory, 
he  commanded  that  after  his  death  his  tunic  should  ^be  borne  on 
a  spearpoint  throughout  his  camp  and  the  cry  at  intervals  ut 
tered,  "Behold  all  that  remains  of  the  Emperor  Saladin!"  Such 
reminders  of  the  vanity  of  vanities  we  do  well  to  heed,  provided 
we  also  remember  that  our  spiritual  record,  whether  admirable 
or  infamous,  is  everlasting. 

ALONE  I  walked  the  ocean  strand; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand; 
I  stooped,  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name,  the  year,  the  day. 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed, 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast ; 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast, 
And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  'twill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me ; 
A  wave  from  dark  oblivion's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  Time,  and  been  to  be  no  more, 
Of  me,  my  day,  the  name  I  bore, 

To  leave  no  track  nor  trace. 

And  yet,  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands, 
And  holds  the  waters  in  His  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands 

Inscribed  against  my  name, 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought, 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought, 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught, 

For  glory  or  for  shame. 

Hannah  Flagg  Gould. 
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HE  DOETH  ALL  THINGS  WELL 

"Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes."  This  is  not  a  command  to 
inertia.  Nor  is  it  a  command  to  mere  resignation.  But  it  is  a 
command  to  the  active  faith  which  yet  recognizes  limits. 

I  HOPED  that  with  the  brave  and  strong 
My  portioned  task  might  lie; 
To  toil  amid  the  busy  throng 

With  purpose  pure  and  high: 
But  God  has  fixed  another  part, 

And  He  has  fixed  it  well; 
I  said  so  with  my  breaking  heart, 
When  first  this  anguish  fell* 

These  weary  hours  will  not  be  lost, 

These  days  of  misery, 
These  nights  of  darkness,  tempest-tost— 

Can  I  but  turn  to  Thee ; 
With  secret  labor  to  sustain 

In  patience  every  blow, 
To  gather  fortitude  from  pain, 

And  holiness  from  woe. 

If  Thou  shouldst  bring  me  back  to  life, 

More  humble  I  should  be, 
More  wise,  more  strengthened  for  the  strife, 

More  apt  to  lean  on  Thee; 
Should  death  be  standing  at  the  gate, 

Thus  should  I  keep  my  vow, 
But,  Lord!  whatever  be  my  fate, 

Oh,  let  me  serve  Thee  now ! 

Anne  Bronte* 
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IT  IS  MORE  BLESSED 

Sunrise  and  dew-fall  and  bird-song  and  the  color  and  per 
fume  of  blossom  are  nature's  unstinted  largess.  Nature  is  hap 
piest  when  giving.  So  is  man. 

GIVE!  as  the  morning  that  flows  out  of  heaven; 
Give !  as  the  waves  when  their  channel  is  riven ; 
Give!  as  the  free  air  and  sunshine  are  given; 

Lavishly,  utterly,  carelessly  give. 
Not  the  waste  drops  of  thy  cup  overflowing, 
Not  the  faint  sparks  of  thy  hearth  ever  glowing, 
Not  a  pale  bud  from  the  June  rose's  blowing; 
Give,  as  He  gave  thee,  who  gave  thee  to  live. 

Pour  out  thy  love  like  the  rush  of  a  river 

Wasting  its  waters,  forever  and  ever, 

Through  the  burnt  sands  that  reward  not  the  giver; 

Silent  or  songful,  thou  nearest  the  sea. 
Scatter  thy  life  as  the  Summer  shower's  pouring! 
What  if  no  bird  through  the  pearl-rain  is  soaring? 
What  if  no  blossom  looks  upward  adoring? 

Look  to  the  life  that  was  lavished  for  thee! 

Give,  though  thy  heart  may  be  wasted  and  weary, 
Laid  on  an  altar  all  ashen  and  dreary; 
Though  from  its  pulses  a  faint  miserere 

Beats  to  thy  soul  the  sad  presage  of  fate, 
Bind  it  with  cords  of  unshrinking  devotion; 
Smile  at  the  song  of  its  restless  emotion; 
'Tis  the  stern  hymn  of  eternity's  ocean; 

Hear!  and  in  silence  thy  future  await. 

So  the  wild  wind  strews  its  perfumed  caresses, 
Evil  and  thankless  the  desert  it  blesses, 
Bitter  the  wave  that  its  soft  pinion  presses, 

Never  it  ceaseth  to  whisper  and  sing. 
What  if  the  hard  heart  give  thorns  for  thy  roses  ? 
What  if  on  rocks  thy  tired  bosom  reposes? 
Sweetest  is  music  with  minor-keyed  closes, 

Fairest  the  vines  that  on  ruin  will  cling. 
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Almost  the  day  of  thy  giving  is  over ; 

Ere  from  the  grass  dies  the  bee-haunted  clover, 

Thou  wilt  have  vanished  from  friend  and  from  lover. 

What  shall  thy  longing  avail  in  the  grave? 
Give  as  the  heart  gives  whose  fetters  are  breaking, 
Life,  love,  and  hope,  all  thy  dreams  and  thy  waking. 
Soon,  heaven's  river  thy  soul-fever  slaking, 

Thou  shalt  know  God  and  the  gift  that  He  gave. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 


GOD'S  WORLD 

We  cannot  be  too  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  God 
made  for  us.  We  cannot  too  intensely  enjoy  its  varied  and  ever 
accessible  glory.  Something  is  lacking  in  the  spiritual  equipment 
of  that  person  who  cannot  cry  with  Charles  Lamb,  **I  am  in  love 
with  this  green  earth." 

O  WORLD,  I  cannot  hold  thee  close  enough ! 
Thy  winds,  thy  wide  gray  skies! 
Thy  mists  that  roll  and  rise ! 
Thy  woods  this  autumn  day,  that  ache  and  sag 
And  all  but  cry  with  color!  That  gaunt  crag 
To  crush!  To  lift  the  lean  of  that  black  bluff! 
World,  World !  I  cannot  get  thee  close  enough ! 

Long  have  I  known  a  glory  in  it  all, 

But  never  knew  I  this; 

Here  such  a  passion  is 
As  stretcheth  me  apart, — Lord,  I  do  fear 
Thou'st  made  the  world  too  beautiful  this  year ; 
My  soul  is  all  but  out  of  me, — let  fall 
No  burning  leaf ;  prithee,  let  no  bird  call. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

From  "Renascence," 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Copyright,    1917,  by  Edna  St.   Vincent  Millay. 


A  PRAYER 

We  do  not  reveal  all  we  know  of  life  to  a  child  We  tell 
enough  to  make  the  immediate  duty  clear  and  ^to  arouse  the 
spirit  to  perform  it.  And  this  relative  understanding,  backed  by 
unflagging  resolve,  is  all  we  can  ask  for  ourselves. 

LORD,  not  for  light  in  darkness  do  we  pray, 
Not  that  the  veil  be  lifted  from  our  eyes, 
Nor  that  the  slow  ascension  of  our  day 
Be  otherwise. 

Not  for  a  clearer  vision  of  the  things 
Whereof  the  fashioning  shall  make  us  great, 
Not  for  remission  of  the  peril  and  stings 
Of  time  and  fate. 

Not  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  end 
Whereto  we  travel,  bruised  yet  unafraid, 
Nor  that  the  little  healing  that  we  lend 
Shall  be  repaid. 

Not  these,  O  Lord.  We  would  not  break  the  bars 
Thy  wisdom  sets  about  us;  we  shall  climb 
Unfettered  to  the  secrets  of  the  stars 
In  Thy  good  time. 

We  do  not  crave  the  high  perception  swift 
When  to  refrain  were  well,  and  when  fulfil, 
Nor  yet  the  understanding  strong  to  sift 
The  good  from  ill. 

Not  these,  O  Lord.  For  these  Thou  hast  revealed, 
We  know  the  golden  season  when  to  reap 
The  heavy-fruited  treasure  of  the  field, 
The  hour  to  sleep. 

Not  these.  We  know  the  hemlock  from  the  rose, 
The  pure  from  stained,  the  noble  from  the  base, 
The  tranquil  holy  light  of  truth  that  glows 
On  Pity's  face. 
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We  know  the  paths  wherein  our  feet  should  press, 
Across  our  hearts  are  written  Thy  decrees, 
Yet  now,  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  bless 
With  more  than  these. 

Grant  us  the  will  to  fashion  as  we  feel, 
Grant  us  the  strength  to  labor  as  we  know, 
Grant  us  the  purpose,  ribbed  and  edged  with  steel, 
To  strike  the  blow. 

Knowledge  we  ask  not — knowledge  Thou  hast  lent, 
But,  Lord,  the  will — there  lies  our  bitter  need, 
Give  us  to  build  above  the  deep  intent 
The  deed,  the  deed. 

John  Drinkwatef. 

From   "Poems," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  ETERNAL 

Infinite  Greatness  is  Infinite  Goodness.  Could  we  really  under 
stand  this,  life  would  .lose  its  distractions. 


*  HERE'S  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy, 
JL       Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea; 
There's  a  kindness  in  his  justice, 
Which  is  more  than  liberty. 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measures  of  man's  mind; 

And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  land. 

If  our  love  were  but  more  simple, 
We  should  take  him  at  his  word, 

And  our  lives  would  be  all  sunshine 
In  the  sweetness  of  our  Lord. 

Frederick  W.  Fabfr. 
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BEYOND 

Death  is  separation,  for  friends  have  left  us.  Death  is  reunion, 
for  we  shall  join  them, 

IT  seemeth  such  a  little  way  to  me 
Across  to  that  strange  country — the  Beyond; 
And  yet,  not  strange,  for  it  has  grown  to  be 
The  home  of  those  of  whom  I  am  so  fond, 
They  make  it  seem  familiar  and  most  dear, 
As  journeying  friends  bring  distant  regions  near. 

So  close  it  lies,  that  when  my  sight  Is  clear 
I  think  I  almost  see  the  gleaming  strand. 

I  know  I  feel  those  who  have  gone  from  here 
Come  near  enough  sometimes,  to  touch  my  hand. 

I  often  think,  but  for  our  veiled  eyes, 

We  should  find  Heaven  right  round  about  us  lies. 

I  cannot  make  it  seem  a  day  to  dread, 

When  from  this  dear  earth  I  shall  journey  out 

To  that  still  dearer  country  of  the  dead, 

And  join  the  lost  ones,  so  long  dreamed  about. 

I  love  this  world,  yet  shall  I  love  to  go 

And  meet  the  friends  who  wait  for  me,  I  know. 


I  never  stand  above  a  bier  and  see 

The  seal  of  death  set  on  some  well-loved  face 
But  that  I  think,  "One  more  to  welcome  me, 

When  I  shall  cross  the  intervening  space 
Between  this  land  and  that  one  'over  there' ; 
One  more  to  make  the  strange  Beyond  seem  fair/' 

And  so  for  me  there  is  no  sting  to  death, 
Ajid  so  the  grave  has  lost  its  victory. 

It  is  but  crossing — with  a  bated  breath, 
And  white,  set  face — a  little  strip  of  sea, 
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To  find  the  loved  ones  waiting  on  the  shore, 
More  beautiful,  more  precious  than  before. 

Ella  Wheeler  WUcox. 

From  "Poems  of  Passion,*' 
W.  B.  Conkey  Co. 


RESIGNATION 

Someday  helps  us  to  bear  today  with  Christian  fortitude. 

IN  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  Someday,  dear, 
The  dark  of  the  present  shall  disappear, 
And  we  shall  know 
As  soft  winds  blow 

The  mists  that  hide  much  from  our  vision  here; 
When  the  race  is  run, 
And  the  heights  are  won, 
We  shall  see  it  all  as  the  light  gets  clear. 

In  the  Someday  land  we  shall  see  and  know, 
And  the  hope  whose  fruition  seems  far  and  slow, 

The  why  and  how, 

That  puzzles  now, 
When  we've  climbed  far  up  and  the  mists  are  low; 

And  the  fruitage  rare, 

In  the  upper  air, 
Shall  be  sweeter  the  steeper  the  heights  we  go. 

And  He* — He  has  trod  the  selfsame  mist. 
With  the  tired  feet  that  the  spikes  had  kissed, 

And  shall  we  then, 

Of  the  sons  of  men. 
Show  a  faltering  front  or  at  all  desist, 

Until  we  win  through, 

Through  the  mists  He  knew, 
And  we  stand  on  the  heights  that  are  heaven-kissed  ? 

Judd  Mortimer  Lewis. 
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MAN-TEST 
To  be  tested  is  to  be  given  material  for  continued  growth. 

WHEN  in  the  dim  beginning  of  the  years, 
God  mixed  in  man  the  raptures  and  the  tears 
And  scattered  through  his  brain  the  starry  stuff, 
He  said,  "Behold!  yet  this  is  not  enough, 
For  I  must  test  his  spirit  to  make  sure 
That  he  can  dare  the  Vision  and  endure. 

"I  will  withdraw  my  Face, 

Veil  me  in  shadow  for  a  certain  space, 

Leaving"  behind  Me  only  a  broken  clue — 

A  crevice  where  the  glory  glimmers  through, 

Some  whisper  from  the  sky, 

Some  footprint  in  the  road  to  track  Me  by. 

"I  will  leave  man  to  make  the  fateful  guess, 

Will  leave  him  torn  between  the  No  and  Yes, 

Leave  him  unresting  till  he  rests  in  Me, 

Drawn  upward  by  the  choice  that  makes  him  free — 

Leave  him  in  tragic  loneliness  to  choose, 

With  all  in  life  to  win  or  all  to  lose." 

Edwin  Markham. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 

Proof  "The  Shoes  of  Happiness  and  Other  Poems," 

Dotibleday,  Page  &  Company. 


JUST  THIS  MINUTE 

We  can  think  of  splendid  things  we  mean  to  do  hereafter.  But 
the-  life  we  live  is  now.  For  doing  good  deeds  one  today  is  worth 
fiff-y  tomorrows. 

IF  we're  thoughtful  just  this  minute, 
In  whatever  we  say  or  do, 
If  we  put  a  purpose  in  it 

That  is  honest  through  and  through, 


We  shall  gladden  life,  and  give  it 

Grace  to  make  it  all  sublime; 
For,  though  life  is  long,  we  live  it 

Just  this  minute  at  a  time. 

Just  this  minute  we  are  going 

Toward  the  right  or  toward  the  wrong; 
Just  this  minute  we  are  sowing 

Seeds  of  sorrow  or  of  song. 
Just  this  minute  we  are  thinking 

On  the  ways  that  lead  to  God, 
Or  in  idle  dreams  are  sinking 

To  the  level  of  a  clod. 

Yesterday  is  gone;  tomorrow 

Never  comes  within  our  grasp; 
Just  this  minute's  joy  or  sorrow, 

That  is  all  our  hands  may  clasp. 
Just  this  minute !  Let  us  take  it 

As  a  pearl  of  precious  price, 
And  with  high  endeavor  make  it 

Fit  to  shine  in  Paradise. 

Anonymous. 


I  SHALL  NOT  LIVE  IN  VAIN 

IF  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking 
I  shall  not  live  in  vain ; 
If  I  can  ease  one  life  the  aching, 

Or  cool  one  pain, 
Or  help  one  fainting  robin 
Into  his  nest  again, 
I  shall  not  live  in  vain. 

Emily  Dickinson. 

From  "Complete  Poems,** 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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WHO  CAN  TELL? 

Be  slow  to  condemn.  You  cannot  see  into  the  inner  life  of 
others,  and  anyhow  you  yourself  are  frail. 

HOW  do  we  know  what  hearts  have  vilest  sin ! 
How  do  we  know? 
Many  like  sepukhers  are  foul  within, 

Whose  outward  garb  is  spotless  as  the  snow, 
And  many  may  be  pure  we  think  not  so. 
How  near  to  God  the  souls  of  such  have  been, 
What  mercy  secret  penitence  may  win ! 
How  do  we  know? 

How  can  we  tell  who  have  sinned  more  than  we* 

How  can  we  tell? 
We  think  our  brother  walked  guiltily, 

Judging  him  in  self-righteousness !  Ah,  well, 
Perhaps  had  we  been  driven  through  the  hell 
Of  his  temptations,  we  might  be 
Less  upright  in  our  daily  walk  than  he — 
How  can  we  tell? 

Dare  we  condemn  the  ills  that  others  do? 

Dare  we  condemn? 

Their  strength  is  small,  their  trials  are  not  few, 
The  tide  of  wrong  is  difficult  to  stem, 
And  if  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  them 
Is  given  knowledge  of  the  good  and  true, 
More  do  they  need  our  help  and  pity  too! 
Dare  we  condemn? 

God  help  us  all  and  lead  us  day  by  day! 

God  help  us  all! 

We  cannot  walk  along  the  perfect  way, 
Evil  allures  us,  tempts  us,  and  we  fall! 
We  are  but  human  and  our  power  is  small: 
Not  one  of  us  may  boast,  and  not  a  day 
Rolls  o'er  our  heads,  but  each  hath  need  to  pray, 
God  help  us  all! 

Harry  Larkyn. 
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A  THANKSGIVING 

Most  of  us,  if  not  actually  glum  or  dour,  are  as  leaden  of 
spirit  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  be  grateful  for.  This  inner  inert 
ness  is  reflected  in  our  outer  appearance.  We  should  meditate 
the  description  by  Richter:  "His  face  was  a  thanksgiving  fof 
his  past  life,  and  a  love-letter  to  all  mankind." 

FOR  summer  rain,  and  -winter's  sun, 
For  autumn  breezes  crisp  and  sweet; 
For  labors  doing,  to  be  done, 

And  labors  all  complete; 
For  April,  May,  and  lovely  June, 
For  bud,  and  bird,  and  berried  vine; 
For  joys  of  morning,  night,  and  noon, 
My  thanks,  dear  Lord,  are  Thine! 

For  loving  friends  on  every  side ; 
For  children  full  of  joyous  glee; 
For  all  the  blessed  Heavens  wide, 

And  for  the  sounding  sea; 
For  mountains,  valleys,  forests  deep; 
For  maple,  oak,  and  lofty  pine; 
For  rivers  on  their  seaward  sweep, 

My  thanks,  dear  Lord,  are  Thine! 

For  light  and  air,  for  sun  and  shade, 
For  merry  laughter  and  for  cheer; 
For  music  and  the  glad  parade 

Of  blessings  through  the  year; 
For  all  the  fruitful  earth's  increase, 
For  home,  and  life,  and  love  divine, 
For  hope,  and  faith,  and  perfect  peace, 

My  thanks,  dear  Lord,  are  Thine! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Permission  of  the  Author's  Estate, 
From  "Songs  of  Cheer." 
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THE  LORD  DOES  CARE 

Many  people  hold  the  unhappy  belief  that  the  Maker  of  this 
vast  and  complicated  universe  must  be  impersonal,  must  be  utterly 
heedless  of  such  crawling,  insignificant  creatures  as  we  are.  But 
to  the  Christian,  God  is  a  father  as  well  as  a  ruler. 

WHAT  can  it  mean  ?  is  it  aught  to  Him 
"That  the  nights  are  long  and  the  days  are  dim? 
Can  He  be  touched  by  the  griefs  I  bear — 
Which  sadden  the  heart  and  whiten  the  hair? 
Around  His  throne  are  eternal  calms, 
And  strong  glad  music  of  happy  psalms, 
And  bliss  unrufHed  by  any  strife ; 
How  can  He  care  for  my  poor  life  ? 

And  yet  I  want  Him  to  care  for  me, 
While  I  live  in  this  world  where  the  sorrows  be, 
When  the  light  dies  down  on  the  path  I  take, 
When  strength  is  feeble  and  friends  forsake; 
When  love  and  music  that  once  did  bless 
Have  left  me  to  silence  and  loneliness; 
And  life's  song  changes  to  sobbing  prayers — 
Then  my  heart  cries  out  for  a  God  who  cares. 

When  shadows  hang  o'er  me  the  whole  day  long; 
And  my  spirit  is  bowed  with  shame  and  wrong; 
When  I  am  not  good,  and  the  deeper  shade 
Of  conscious  sin  makes  my  heart  afraid; 
And  the  busy  world  has  too  much  to  do 
To  stay  its  course  to  help  me  through, 
And  I  loftg  for  a  Saviour,  can  it  be 
That  the  God  of  the  universe  cares  for  me? 


Let  all  who  are  sad  take  heart  again; 
We  are  not  alone  in  our  hours  of  pain, 
Our  Father  stoops  from  His  throne  above 
To  soothe  and  quiet  us  with  His  love. 
He  leaves  us  not  when  the  storm  is  high, 

So 


And  we  have  safety  for  He  is  nigh; 
Can  It  be  trouble  which  He  doth  share? 
Oh,  rest  in  peace  for  the  Lord  does  care. 


Anonymous. 


PRAYERS 

Late  repentance  is  better  than  none.  But  how  much  better  to- 
dedicate  to  God  life's  whole  rather  than  its  tattered  remnant? 

GOD  who  created  me 
Nimble  and  light  of  limb, 
In  three  elements  free, 

To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim: 
Not  when  the  sense  is  dim, 

But  now  from  the  heart  of  joy, 
I  would  remember  Him: 
Take  the  thanks  of  a  boy. 

Jesus,  King  and  Lord, 

Whose  are  my  foes  to  fight, 
Gird  me  with  Thy  sword 

Swift  and  sharp  and  bright. 
Thee  would  I  serve  if  I  might: 

And  conquer  if  I  can, 
From  day-dawn  till  night, 

Take  the  strength  of  a  man. 

Spirit  of  Love  and  Truth, 

Breathing  in  grosser  clay, 
The  light  and  flame  of  youth, 

Delight  of  men  in  the  fray, 
Wisdom  in  strength's  decay; 

From  pain,  strife,  wrong  to  be  free, — 
This  best  gift  I  pray, 

Take  my  spirit  to  Thee. 

Henry  Charles  Beecfang. 


THE  JOY  OF  INCOMPLETENESS 

What  child  was  ever  made  happy  by  the  care  which  gave  him 
everything?  What  adult  was  ever  long  satisfied  with  a  purpose 
achieved,  however  promising  it  seemed  beforehand?  We  want  to 
go  OIL  We  long  to  transform,  to  improve,  to  complete.  Our  desire 
is  not  for  perfect  conditions,  but  for  conditions  to  make  perfect. 

IF  all  our  life  were  one  broad  glare 
Of  sunlight,  clear,  unclouded; 
'    If  all  our  path  were  smooth  and  fair, 

By  no  soft  gloom  enshrouded; 
If  all  life's  flowers  were  fully  blown 

Without  the  sweet  unfolding, 
And  happiness  were  rudely  thrown 
On  hands  too  weak  for  holding — 

Should  we  not  miss  the  twilight  hours, 

The  gentle  haze  and  sadness? 
Should  we  not  long  for  storms  and  showers 
To  break  the  constant  gladness? 

If  none  were  sick  and  none  were  sad, 

What  service  could  we  render? 
I  think  i£  we  were  always  glad, 
We  scarcely  could  be  tender. 
Did  our  beloved  never  need 
Our  patient  ministration, 
Earth  would  grow  cold  and  miss  indeed 
Its  sweetest  consolation; 

If  sorrow  never  claimed  our  heart, 

And  every  wish  were  granted, 
Patience  would  die,  and  hope  depart — 
Life  would  be  disenchanted. 

And  yet  in  heaven  is  no  more  night, 

In  heaven  is  no  more  sorrow ! 
Such  nnimagined  new  delight 

Fresh  grace  from  pain  will  borrow. 
As  the  poor  seed  that  underground 

Seeks  its  true  life  above  it, 
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Not  knowing  what  will  there  be  found 
When  sunbeams  kiss  and  love  it, 
So  we  in  darkness  upward  grow, 
And  look  and  long  for  heaven, 
But  cannot  picture  it  below 
Till  more  of  light  be  given. 


Anonymous. 


GOD  OF  ALL  LOVE  AND  PITY 

There  are  times^when  each  of  us,  baffled,  wishes  to  place  his 
spirit  in  the  keeping  of  those  he  feels  are  wiser,  better,  and 
surer  than  he.  This  natural  inclination  in  great  measure  accounts 
for^the  ageless  hold  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  its  membership. 
It  impels  all  persons,  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike — yea,  Mo 
hammedans,  Buddhists,  Confucianists,  and  the  others  as  well — 
to  the  feet  of  God  as  they  know  Him, 

GOD  of  all  love  and  pity. 
Thy  children  gently  guide ; 
With  heavenly  food  supply  us, 
All  needful  good  provide. 

By  waters  still,  refresh  us; 

As  patiently  we  wait, 
Till  Thou,  the  Fount  of  brightness, 

Our  souls  illuminate. 

Our  wishes  and  affections, 

Our  impulses  and  powers, 
We  yield  unto  Thy  guidance; 

For  they  are  Thine,  not  ours. 

With  strong  attraction  draw  us 

Unto  Thyself  alone, 
O  King  of  Saints,  and  bring  us 

Unto  Thy  sapphire  throne. 

Caroline  M.  Noel. 
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BOUNDLESS  LOVE 


Our  needs  are  many  and  dire,  but  a  love  that  is  boundless  can 
answer  them  all. 


OTHOU  whose  boundless  love  bestows 
The  joy  of  life,  the  hope  of  Heaven; 
Thou  whose  unchartered  mercy  flows 

O'er  all  the  blessings  Thou  hast  given ; 
Thou  by  whose  light  alone  we  see; 
Thou  by  whose  truth  our  souls  set  free 
Are  made  imperishably  strong ; 
Hear  Thou  the  solemn  music  of  our  song. 

Grant  us  the  knowledge  that  we  need 

To  solve  the  questions  of  the  mind; 
Light  Thou  our  candle  while  we  read, 

And  keep  our  hearts  from  going  blind; 
Enlarge  our  vision  to  behold 
The  wonders  Thou  hast  wrought  of  old; 

Reveal  thyself  in  every  law, 

And  gild  the  towers  of  truth  with  holy  awe. 


Be  Thou  our  strength  when  war's  wild  gust 
Rages  around  us,  loud  and  fierce; 

Confirm  our  souls,  and  let  our  trust 
Be  like  a  wall  that  none  can  pierce ; 

Give  us  the  courage  that  prevails, 

The  steady  faith  that  never  fails, 
Help  us  to  stand  in  every  fight 
Firm  as  a  fortress  to  defend  the  right 

Oh  God,  make  of  us  what  Thou  wilt ; 

Guide  Thou  the  labor  of  our  hand ; 
Let  all  our  work  be  surely  built 

As  Thou,  the  architect,  hast  planned; 
But  whatsoe'er  thy  power  shall  make 
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Of  these  frail  lives,  do  not  forsake 
Thy  dwelling.  Let  thy  presence  rest 
Forever  in  the  temple  of  our  breast. 


Henry  van  Dyke. 


From  "Poems  of  Henry  van  Dylce," 
Copyright,  1911, 
Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 


A  PRAYER 

I  HAVE  been  little  used  to  frame 
Wishes  to  speech  and  call  it  prayer ; 
Today,  my  Father,  in  thy  name, 

I  ask  to  have  my  soul  stript  bare 
Of  all  its  vain  pretense, — to  see 
Myself,  as  I  am  seen  by  thee. 

I  want  to  know  how  much  the  pain 
And  passion  here,  its  powers  abate; 

To  take  its  thoughts,  a  tangled  skein, 

And  stretch  them  out  all  smooth  and  straight; 

To  track  its  wavering  course  through  sin 

And  sorrow,  to  its  origin. 

I  want  to  know  if  in  the  night 

Of  evil,  grace  doth  so  abound, 
That  from  its  darkness  we  draw  light, 

As  flowers  do  beauty  from  the  ground : 
Or,  if  the  sins  of  time  shall  be 
The  shadows  of  eternity. 

I  want,  though  only  for  an  hour, 

To  be  myself, — to  get  more  near 
The  wondrous  mystery  and  power 

Of  love,  whose  echoes  floating  here, 
Between  us  and  the  waiting  grave, 
Make  all  of  light,  of  heaven,  we  have. 

Alice  Cary. 
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IN  HEAVEN  THEY  SAY 

Conceptions  of  heaven,  vary;  some  are  abstract,  some  grossly 
concrete.  But  none  are  satisfying  which  take  away  from  us  the 
old,  the  cherished,  the  familiar.  To  these  as  to  fundamental  long 
ings  we  turn  instinctively.  What  were  the  last  words  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  as  he  lay  in  partial  delirium?  "Let  us  pass  over  the 
river,  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

/N  heaven  they  say  the  streets  are  paved 
With  costly  jewels  and  gold; 
I  someway  cannot  thrill  at  that — 
They  seem  so  hard  and  cold. 

I  hope  my  feet  In  that  Beyond  shall  tread  the  soft  green 

grass. 

And  feel  it  move  caressingly  as  gentle  breezes  pass ; 
To  make  me  happy  I  shall  need  just  old  familiar  things : 
A  cricket  chirring  on  the  hearth,  an  evening  bird  that 

sings, 

A  few  old-fashioned  roses  blooming  by  a  garden  wall — 
And  I  shall   feel  so  much  at  home,  for  I  have  loved 

them  all. 

In  heaven  they  say  are  golden  harps, 

And  each  has  golden  strings; 
I  fear  this  will  be  strange  to  one 

So  used  to  humble  things. 

I  know  that  heaven  will  not  be  right  without  each  old- 
time  song 

The  loved  ones  sang  around  the  fire  when  winter  nights 
were  long, 

The  brave  old  voices  catching  up  whatever  tune  might 
please, 

The  music  all  the  sweeter  for  the  organ's  yellowed  keys. 

Although  the  songs  were  simple  and  the  singers  without 
art, 

The  melody  was  like  a  prayer  that  welled  up  from  the 
heart. 
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In  heaven  they  say  the  legions  fly 
On  wings  wherever  they  choose; 

Some  may  enjoy  this  novelty — 
/  tHrik  I'll  keep  my  shoes. 

I   want  to  walk  about  a  while  and  find  my  one-time 

friends — 
The  boyhood   ones   and  older   ones — and   try  to  make 

amends 
For  having  lost  them  in  Life's  press ;  I  want  to  set  things 

right 
With  those  who  have  misunderstood;  for  in  the  perfect 

light  ^ 

Of  Final  Truth  the  wrongs  and  hates  of  life  will  seem 

so  small 
A    simple    friendly    hand-clasp    will    make    us    forget 

them  all. 

Joseph  Morris. 


EVOLUTION 

Many  people  think  of  evolution  as  opposed  to  God.  Father  Tabb 
has  a  saner  conception  of  it.  He  regards  it  as  one  of  the  means 
— not  at  all  the  only  one — through  which  God's  work  is  done 
and  God's  spirit  made  manifest. 

OUT  of  the  dusk  a  shadow, 
Then,  a  spark; 
Out  of  the  cloud  a  silence, 

Then,  a  lark; 
Out  of  the  heart  a  rapture, 

Then,  a  pain; 
Out  of  the  dead,  cold  ashes, 
Life  again. 

John  Banister  Tabb* 

From  "Collected  Poems,** 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
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THANATOPSIS 

The  word  thanatopsis  means  a  view  of  death.  Bryant,  remem 
bering  how  brief  is  life  and  how  inevitable  is  death,  states  that 
nature  in  its  grandeur  is  but  a  decoration  of  man's  ^  tomb  and 
that  we  have  mighty  company  in  the  grave — kings,  patriarchs,  and 
all  men  from  all  climes  and  ages.  He  closes  by  admonishing  ^  us 
that  when  we  approach  death,  we  shall  do  so  with  an  approving 
conscience  and  a  faith  unshaken, 

TO  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart — 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice — 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mold. 
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Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulcher.  The  hills 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured  round  all, 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. — Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet  the  dead  are  there: 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone, 
So  shalt  thou  rest,  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.  As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  lif  ers  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
The  speechless  babe,  and  the  gray-haired  man — 
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Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

THE  REWARD 

Show  beauty  when  you  can.  Teach  men  not  only  to  understand 
but  to  apply  it.  In  Ruskin's  words,  "Life  without  labor  is  guilt; 
labor  without  art  is  brutality." 
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F  I  can  lead  a  man  who  has  been  blind 
_   To  see  the  beauty  in  a  blade  of  grass ; 
If  I  can  aid  my  fellow-men  to  find 
The  friendliness  of  trees  they  daily  pass ; 

If  I  can  stir  a  soul  to  view  the  dawn 
With  seeing  eyes  and  hold  the  vision  clear 
So  he  may  drink  the  rapture  when  'tis  gone, 
To  purify  some  sordid  atmosphere; 

If  I  can  help  the  human  ear  to  hear 
The  gladness  in  the  waterfall's  refrain ; 
The  tenderness  of  robins  piping  clear  ; 
The  healing  in  the  sound  of  falling  rain; 

If  I  can  rouse  but  one  to  that  rebirth 
Which  sees  God  mirrored  in  each  flower  and 
To  feel  his  oneness  with  the  whole  of  earth — 
Why,  that  will  be  a  priceless  joy  to  me ! 

Grace  G,  Bostwick. 
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THE  ROSE  BEYOND  THE  WALL 

"Not  by  lamentations  and  mournful  chants/*  declares  Plutarch, 
"ought  we  to  celebrate  the  funeral  of  a  good  man,  but  by 
hymns;  for  in  ceasing  to  be  numbered  with  mortals,  he  enters 
upon  the  heritage  of  a  diviner  life." 

NEAR  a  shady  wall  a  rose  once  grew, 
Budded  and  blossomed  in  God's  free  light, 
Watered  and  fed  by  morning  dew, 

Shedding  its  sweetness  day  and  night. 

As  it  grew  and  blossomed  fair  and  tall, 

Slowly  rising  to  loftier  height, 
It  came  to  a  crevice  in  the  wall 

Through  which  there  shone  a  beam  of  light. 

Onward  it  crept  with  added  strength, 

With  never  a  thought  of  fear  or  pride; 

It  followed  the  light  through  the  crevice's  length 
And  unfolded  itself  on  the  other  side. 

The  light,  the  dew,  the  broadening  view 

Were  found  the  same  as  they  were  before; 

And  it  lost  itself  in  beauties  new, 

Breathing  its  fragrance  more  and  more. 

Shall  claim  of  death  cause  us  to  grieve 
And  make  our  courage  faint  and  fall  ? 

Nay!  let  us  faith  and  hope  receive; 

The  rose  still  grows  beyond  the  wall ; 

Scattering  fragrance  far  and  wide, 

Just  as  it  did  in  days  of  yore, 
Just  as  it  did  on  the  other  side, 

Just  as  it  will  forever  more. 

A.  L.  Prank. 
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TWO  MYSTERIES 

Life  and  death  are  alike  in  that  we  cannot  explain  them. 
They  are  alike  in  that  they  come  to  us  without  our  seeking. 
Should  we  not  then  assume  that  they  are  alike  in  their  effects? 
Since  life  is  good,  is  not  death  good  also? 

\\  TE,  know  not  what  It  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep  and 
W        still; 
The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so  pale  and 

chill; 
The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  we  may  call  and 

call; 
The  strange  white  solitude  of  peace  that  settles  over  all. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this  desolate  heart 

pain; 

This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and  walk  in  it  again ; 
We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the  loved  who  leave 

us  go, 
Nor  why  we're  left  to  wonder  still,  nor  why  we  do  not 

know. 

But  this  we  know:  our  loved  and  dead,  if  they  should 

come  this  day, — 
Should  come  and  ask  us,  "What  is  Life?" — not  one  of 

us  could  say. 

Life  is  a  mystery,  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be; 
Yet,  oh,  how  dear  it  Is  to  us,  this  life  we  live  and  see ! 

Then  might  they  say — these  vanished  ones — and  blessed 

is  the  thought, 
"So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved !  though  we  may  show 

you  not; 

We  may  not  to  the  quick  reveal  the  mystery  of  death — 
Ye  cannot  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the  mystery  of  breath!" 

The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowledge  or 

intent, 

So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little  children  sent. 
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Nothing  is  known.  But  I  believe  that  God  is  overhead; 
And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to  the  dead. 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

Used  by  permission  of 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


THE  LIFE  THAT  COUNTS 

No  life  counts  much  which  counts  selfishly.  But  as  Ruskin  de 
clares,  "Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it  interwoven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  world." 

THE  life  that  counts  must  toil  and  fight ; 
Must  hate  the  wrong  and  love  the  right ; 
Must  stand  for  truth,  by  day,  by  night — 
This  is  the  life  that  counts. 

The  life  that  counts  must  hopeful  be ; 
In  darkest  night  make  melody; 
Must  wait  the  dawn  on  bended  knee — 
This  is  the  life  that  counts. 

The  life  that  counts  must  aim  to  rise 
Above  the  earth  to  sunlit  skies; 
Must  fix  its  gaze  on  Paradise — 
This  is  the  life  that  counts. 

The  life  that  counts  must  helpful  be ; 

The  cares  and  needs  of  others  see; 

Must  seek  the  slaves  of  sin  to  free — 

This  is  the  life  that  counts. 

The  life  that  counts  is  linked  with  God ; 
And  turns  not  from  the  cross, — the  rod; 
But  walks  with  joy  where  Jesus  trod — 
This  is  the  life  that  counts. 

Anonymous. 


THE  HARDEST  TIME  OF  ALL 

The  child  is  often  put  off  with  "Wait  till  you're  older."  The 
adult  hears  the  ever-reiterated  "Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and 
tomorrow."  But  life  slowly  teaches  us  comfort,  the  comfort 
which  lies  in  Ben  Franklin's  saying,  "He  that  can  have  patience 
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can  have  what  he 


/1pHERE  are  days  of  silent  sorrow 
JL     In  the  seasons  of  our  life, 
There  are  wild,  despairing  moments, 

There  are  hours  of  mental  strife ; 
There  are  times  of  stony  anguish, 

When  the  tears  refuse  to  fall; 
But  the  waiting  time,  my  brothers, 

Is  the  hardest  time  of  all. 

Youth  and  love  are  oft  impatient, 

Seeking  things  beyond  their  reach ; 
But  the  heart  grows  sick  of  hoping 

Ere  it  learns  what  life  can  teach ; 
For  before  the  fruit  be  gathered 

We  must  see  the  blossoms  fall ; 
And  the  waiting  time,  my  brothers, 

Is  the  hardest  time  of  all. 

We  can  bear  the  heat  of  conflict, 

Though  the  sudden,  crushing  blow, 
Beating  back  our  gathered  forces, 

For  a  moment  lay  us  low ; 
We  may  rise  again  beneath  it 

None  the  weaker  for  the  fall; 
But  the  waiting  time,  my  brothers, 

Is  the  hardest  time  of  all. 

For  it  wears  the  eager  spirit, 

As  the  salt  waves  wear  the  stone, 

And  the  garb  of  hope  grows  threadbare 
Till  the  brightest  tints  are  flown; 

Then  amid  youth's  radiant  tresses 
Silent  snows  begin  to  fall; 
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Oh !  the  waiting  time,  my  brothers, 
Is  the  hardest  time  of  all. 

But  at  last  we  learn  the  lesson 

That  God  knoweth  what  is  best; 
For  with  wisdom  cometh  patience, 

And  with  patience  cometh  rest. 
Yea,  a  golden  thread  is  shining 

Through  the  tangled  woof  of  fate; 
And  our  hearts  shall  thank  him  meekly, 

That  he  taught  us  how  to  wait. 

SaraJi  Downey. 


THESE  ARE  THE  GIFTS  I  ASK 

What  are  the  things  you  need  most  to  have?  What  are  the 
things  you  need  most  to  be  without?  These  are  fundamental 
questions  to  which  each  of  us  should  seek  the  best  answers. 

HPHESE  are  the  gifts  I  ask 
-L       Of  thee,  Spirit  serene: 

Strength  for  the  daily  task, 

Courage  to  face  the  road, 

Good  cheer  to  help  me  bear  the  traveler's  load, 
And,  for  the  hours  of  rest  that  come  between, 
An  inward  joy  in  all  things  heard  and  seen. 

These  are  the  sins  I  fain 

Would  have  thee  take  away: 

Malice  and  cold  disdain, 

Hot  anger,  sullen  hate, 
Scorn  of  the  lowly,  envy  of  the  great, 
And  discontent  that  casts  a  shadow  gray 
On  all  the  brightness  of  the  common  day. 

Henry  van  Dyke* 

From  "Poem*;  of  Henry  van  Dyke," 
Copyright,   1911,, 
Charles  Scribner's*  Sons. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  HANDS 

Of  the  symbols  of  unselfish  devotion  none  can  move  us  more 
than  the  toil- worn  hands  of  a  mother. 

SUCH  beautiful,  beautiful  hands ! 
They're  neither  white  nor  small; 
And  you,  I  know,  would  scarcely  think 

That  they  were  fair  at  all. 
I've  looked  on  hands  whose  f  orm  and  hue 

A  sculptor's  dream  might  be; 
Yet  are  those  wrinkled,  aged  hands 
Most  beautiful  to  me. 

Such  beautiful,  beautiful  hands! 

Though  heart  were  weary  and  sad, 
These  patient  hands  kept  toiling  on, 

That  the  children  might  be  glad ; 
I  always  weep,  as  looking  back 

To  childhood's  distant  day, 
I  think  how  those  hands  rested  not, 

When  mine  were  at  their  play. 

Such  beautiful,  beautiful  hands! 

They're  growing  feeble  now, 
For  time  and  pain  have  left  their  mark 

On  hands,  and  heart,  and  brow. 
Alas!  alas!  the  nearing  time, 

And  the  sad,  sad  day  to  me, 
When,  'neath  the  daisies,  out  of  sight, 

These  hands  will  folded  be. 

But  oh,  beyond  this  shadow  land, 

Where  all  is  bright  and  fair, 
I  know  full  well  these  dear  old  hands 

Will  palms  of  victory  bear; 
Where  crystal  streams  through  endless  years 

Flow  over  golden  sands, 
And  where  the  old  grow  young  again, 

I'll  clasp  my  mother's  hands. 

Ellen  M.  H.  Gates. 
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$FTER  SCHOOL 

We  inquire  for  details,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
happenings,  as  for  love  of  him  who  participated  in  them.  So 
does  God  keep  close  watch  over  worldly  occurrences  because  of 
His  love  for  us. 

WHEN  home  from  school's  long*  day  he  drifts 
And  to  my  gaze  his  fresh  face  lifts, 
I  read  the  tale  of  all  the  joys 
And  sorrows  that  are  every  boy's — 
I  knew  them  once.  I  feel  them  yet, 
Through  later  living's  deeper  fret. 
But  still  I  hold  him  close,  and  say, 
"Son,  tell  me  all  about  your  day." 

He  tells  me — whimpering  o'er  each  grief, 

And  laughing  next  in  swift  relief: 

The  big,  bad  boy  who  hid  his  hat; 

The  girl  who  slipped  from  where  she  sat, 

To  meet  with  Teacher's  well-earned  frown; 

And  how  the  littlest  boy  fell  down! 

I  list — not  that  I  do  not  know, 

But  only  that  I  love  him  so. 

When,  at  life's  troublous  school  day's  close, 
Each  world-worn  pupil  homeward  goes, 
Straight  to  the  Father's  eyes  we'll  raise 
Our  own,  prepared  for  blame  or  praise. 
He'll  slip  an  arm  around,  and  say: 
"Child,  tell  me  all  about  your  day/' 
Not  that  Our  Father  does  not  know, 
But  only  that  he  loves  us  so. 

Strickland  GUlilan. 

From  "Including  You  and  Me,* 
Copyright,   1916, 
Forbes  &  Company. 
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THE  GOOD  FOI&S 

"Every  man/*  says  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "should  keep  a  fair- 
sized  cemetery  in  which  to  bury  the  faults  of  his  friends." 

BLESS  the  good  folks!— them  that  sees 
What  you  need,  an'  helps  you  out. 
They  ain't  always  on  their  knees 

Tellin'  o'  th'  sins  about. 
But  someway  it  makes  'em  glad 

(When  you  are  misunderstood) 
To  be  shet-eyed  to  th'  bad 

An'  see  nothin'  but  th*  good. 

Oh,  th'  good  folks ! — don't  you  know 

They  are  rich  as  well  as  pore, 
They  are  high  as  well  as  low. 

But  they  give  you  of  their  store — 
Give  you  words  or  give  you  deeds, 

Or  sometimes  it's  jest  a  nod, 
But  it  always  fits  your  needs 

An'  fulfils  th'  plan  o'  God. 

Who's  th'  good  folks?  Where's  th5  line 

'Twixt  th'  good  folks  an'  th'  bad? 
Brother,  there  is  jest  one  sign 

This  old  world  has  ever  had. 
It's  th'  open,  ready  hand — 

Ready  for  to  give,  or  clasp, 
An'  to  make  you  understand 

There  is  kinship  in  its  grasp. 

There  is  good  folks  ev*rywheres 

When  a  fellow  has  th'  blues — 
It  ain't  what  th'  good  folks  wears, 

Nor  th*  language  that  they  use; 
It's  th'  meanin*  of  their  speech 

An'  th'  sperrit  of  their  ac's 
That  can  somehow  seem  to  reach 

All  th'  burdens  on  our  backs. 
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Bless  th*  go&d  folks! — them  that  smiles 

CatchinMike,  until  you,  too, 
Must  forget  your  sorry  whiles 

An'  start  out  with  hope  made  new ; 
They're  th'  folks  that  sympathize 

Right  beside  you,  an'  don't  wait 
Miles  away  with  tearful  eyes 

Till  their  goodness  comes  too  late. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 

From   "The  Paths  of  Lon£  Ago," 

The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co. 

HEAVEN 

How  varied  are  our  conceptions  of  heaven!  But  as  the  years 
pass  and  experience  grows  upon  us,  imagined  splendor  gives  place 
to  a  dream  of  the  familiar  round  with  its  pettiness  struck  from 
it,  its  dross  purified. 

LIFE  changes  all  our  thoughts  of  heaven : 
At  first  we  think  of  streets  of  gold, 
Of  gates  of  pearl  and  dazzling  light, 
Of  shining  wings  and  robes  of  white, 
And  things  all  strange  to  mortal  sight. 
But  in  the  afterwards  of  years 
It  is  a  more  familiar  place, 
A  home,  unhurt  by  sighs  or  tears, 
Where  waiteth  many  a  well-known  face. 
With  passing  months  it  comes  more  near: 
It  grows  more  real  day  by  day, 
Not  strange  or  cold,  but  very  dear, 
The  glad  homeland,  not  far  away, 
Where  none  are  sick,  or  poor,  or  lone, 
The  place  where  we  shall  find  our  own. 
And  as  we  think  of  all  we  knew, 
Who  there  have  met  to  part  no  more, 
Our  longing  hearts  desire  home  too, 
With  all  the  strife  and  longing  o'er. 

Anonymous* 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  LABOR 

One  peril  of  this  marvelous  mechanical  age  is  that  it  will  take 
from  us  the  impulse  to  labor.  "Work,"  as  Tolstoi  says,  "is  the 
inevitable  condition  of  human  life,  the  true  source  of  human 
welfare."  The  idea  that  it  is  a  curse  is  fallacious.  As  Carlyle 
wisely  declares,  "All  true  work  is  sacred." 

BUT  I  think  the  king  of  that  country  comes  out  from 
his  tireless  host 
And  walks  in  this  world  of  the  weary,  as  if  he  loved  it 

the  most; 
For  here  in  the  dusty  confusion,  with  eyes  that  are  heavy 

and  dim 

He  meets  again  the  laboring  men  who  are  looking  and 
longing  for  Him. 

He  cancels  the  curse  of  Eden,  and  brings  them  a  blessing 

instead, 
Blessed  are  they  that  labor  for  Jesus  partakes  of  their 

bread, 
He  puts  His  hand  to  their  burden,  He  enters  their  homes 

at  night: 
Who  does  his  best  shall  have  as  his  guest  the  Master  of 

life  and  light. 


And  courage  will  come  with  His  presence,  and  patience 

return  at  His  touch, 
And  manifold  sins  be  forgiven  to  those  who  love  Him 

much: 
And  the  cries  of  envy  and  anger  will  change  to  the  songs 

of  cheer, 
For  the  toiling  age  will  forget  its  rage  when  the  Prince  of 

Peace  draws  near. 


This  is  the  gospel  of  labor,  ring  it,  ye  bells  of  the  kirk, — 
The  Lord  of  Love  comes  down  from  above  to  live  with 
the  men  who  work, 
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This  is  the  rose  that  he  planted,  here  in  the  thorn-cursed 

soil — 
Heaven  is  blessed  with  perfect  rest,  but  the  blessing  of 

earth  is  toil. 

Henry  van  Dyke. 

From  "Poems  of  Henry  van  Dyke," 
Copyright,   1911, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


THESE  ARE  NOT  LOST 

The  shriek  of  the  obvious,  the  blare  of  the  assertive  drown 
quiet  goodness  —  for  a  time.  But  trappings  are  transitory.  That 
alone  has  permanence  which  has  worth. 


look  of  sympathy,  the  gentle  word, 
A     Spoken  so  low  that  only  angels  heard; 
The  secret  art  of  pure  self-sacrifice, 
Unseen  by  men,  but  marked  by  angel's  eyes  — 
These  are  not  lost. 

The  sacred  music  of  a  tender  strain, 
Wrung  from  a  poet's  heart  by  grief  and  pain, 
And  chanted  timidly,  with  doubt  and  fear, 
To  busy  crowds,  who  scarcely  pause  to  hear— 
These  are  not  lost. 

The  kindly  plans  devised  for  others'  good, 
So  seldom  guessed,  so  little  understood  ; 
The  quiet,  steadfast  love  that  strove  to  win 
Some  weary  wanderer  from  the  ways  of  sin  —  -> 
These  are  not  lost. 

Not  lost,  O  Lord  !  for,  in  Thy  city  bright, 
Our  eyes  shall  see  the  past  by  clearer  light, 
And  things  long  hidden  from  our  gaze  below, 
Thou  wilt  reveal,  and  we  shall  surely  know  — 
These  are  not  lost. 

Anonymous. 
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WHILE  WE  MAY 

Why  do  we  see  the  superficial  annoyances  rather  than  the  es 
sential  kindness  and  worth?  Brief  time  have  we  to  show  ap 
preciation,  and  the  regret  which  comes  too  late  is  lasting. 

THE  hands  are  such  dear  hands ; 
They  are  so  full;  they  turn  at  our  demands 
So  often;  they  reach  out 
With  trifles  scarcely  thought  about 
So  many  times ;  they  do 
So  very  many  things  for  me,  for  you — 
If  their  fond  wills  mistake, 
We  may  well  bend,  not  break. 

They  are  such  fond,  frail  lips 

That  speak  to  us.  Pray,  if  love  strips 

Them  of  discretion  many  times, 

Or  if  they  speak  too  slow,  or  quick,  such  crimes 

We  may  pass  by;  for  we  may  see 

Days  not  far  off  when  those  small  words  may  be 

Held  not  as  slow,  or  quick,  or  out  of  place,  but  dear. 

Because  the  lips  are  no  more  here. 

They  are  such  dear,  familiar  feet  that  go 
Along  the  path  with  ours — feet  fast  or  slow, 
And  trying  to  keep  pace — if  they  mistake 
Or  tread  upon  some  flower  that  we  would  take 
Upon  our  breast,  or  bruise  some  reed, 
Or  crush  poor  hope  until  it  bleed, 
We  may  be  mute, 
Not  turning  to  impute 
Grave  fault ;  for  they  and  we 
Have  such  a  little  way  to  go — can  be 
Together  such  a  little  while  along  the  way, 
We  will  be  patient  while  we  may. 

So  many  little  faults  we  find, 
We  see  them !  For  not  blind 
Is  love,  we  see  them,  but  if  you  and  I 
Perhaps  remember  them  some  by  and  by, 
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They  will  not  be 

Faults  then — grave  faults — to  you  and  me, 

But  just  odd  ways — mistakes,  or  even  less, 

Remembrances  to  bless. 

Days  change  so  many  things — yes,  hours, 

We  see  so  differently  in  suns  and  showers. 

Mistaken  words  tonight 

May  be  so  cherished  by  tomorrow's  light; 

We  may  be  patient,  for  we  know 

There's  such  a  little  way  to  see  and  go. 

Georgiana  Klingle  Holmes. 

From  "Make  Thy  Way  Mine,** 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

HIS  BANNER  OVER  ME 

.The  soldier  takes  heart  anew  at  sight  of  the  battle-flag.  But  the 
divinest  of  all  banners  is  God's  love. 

SURROUNDED  by  unnumbered  Foes, 
Against  my  soul  the  battle  goes ! 
Yet  though  I  weary,  sore-distressed, 
I  know  that  I  shall  reach  my  Rest: 
I  lift  my  tearful  eyes  above, — 
His  Banner  over  me  is  Love. 

Its  Sword  my  spirit  will  not  yield, 
Though  flesh  may  faint  upon  the  field ; 
He  waves  before  my  fading  sight 
The  branch  of  palm — the  crown  of  light: 

I  lift  my  brightening  eyes  above, — 

His  Banner  over  me  is  Love. 

My  cloud  of  battle-dust  may  dim; 
His  veil  of  splendor  curtain  Him! 
And  in  the  midnight  of  my  fear 
I  may  not  feel  Him  standing  near: 

But,  as  I  lift  my  eyes  above, — 

His  Banner  over  me  is  Love. 

Gerald  Massey. 
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WE  CALL  THIS  LIFE 

How  long  is  H  lifetime?  Brief,  if  we  speak  of  the  body.  End 
less,  if  we  speak  of  the  soul.  At  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in 
Paris  the  pupils  were  asked  what  eternity  is.  One  of  them  made 
a  striking  answer,  "The  lifetime  of  the  Almighty." 

WE  call  this  life,  that  is  life's  preparation, 
We  call  this  life,  a  little  time  of  tears ; 
But  think  you  God  for  this  designed  creation, 

A  few  short  years? 

If  this  is  all,  then  why  these  worlds  around  us, 
And  unseen  skies,  and  undiscovered  stars? 
I  wonder,  though  one  little  world  we  found  us, 
Why  God  made  Mars? 

A  million  spheres,  and  ours  one  tiny  planet, 

Eternity,  and  earth  a  little  span — 
I  cannot  think  for  this  that  God  began  it, 

That  God  made  man. 
I  eat,  I  drink,  a  little  gold  I  win  me, 

One  world  enough  for  my  necessities. 
But  something  else,  some  other  thing  within  me, 

Does  none  of  these. 

My  soul  has  little  use  for  earthly  treasure, 

Comes  not  to  table,  wears  no  silk  nor  wool, 
With  all  our  playthings,  finds  its  only  pleasure 

The  beautiful. 
So  many  things  my  soul  has  naught  to  do  with, 

To  which  the  man  of  flesh  so  fondly  clings ; 
Shall  that  soul  die  when  these  things  I  am  through  with, 

The  fleshly  things? 

God  made  for  man  an  earthly  habitation, 

The  body  soil  in  which  the  soul  may  grow. 

This  little  life  is  but  the  preparation 
The  soul  must  know. 

And  then  some  day  man's  errors  overcome  him; 
The  body  fails — the  soul  alone  is  wise ; 
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And  then  the  God  that  takes  one  small  world  from  him 
Gives  him  the  skies. 

Douglas  Mattock. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 


STILL,  STILL  WITH  THEE 

The  fresh,  pure  dawn  brings  a  vivid  sense  of  God's  nearness. 
And  the  final  Dawn  awaits  us. 

STILL,  still  with  Thee,  when  purple  morning  breaketh, 
When  the  bird  waketh  and  the  shadows  flee ; 
Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  the  daylight, 

Dawns  the  sweet  consciousness,  I  am  with  Thee! 

Alone  with  Thee,  amid  the  mystic  shadows, 
The  solemn  hush  of  nature  newly  born; 

Alone  with  Thee  in  breathless  adoration, 

In  the  calm  dew  and  freshness  of  the  morn. 

As  in  the  dawning  o'er  the  waveless  ocean 

The  image  of  the  morning  star  doth  rest, 

So  in  this  stillness  Thou  beholdest  only 
Thine  image  in  the  waters  of  my  breast. 

Still,  still  with  Thee !  as  to  each  new-born  morning 
A  fresh  and  solemn  splendor  still  is  given, 

So  doth  the  blessed  consciousness,  awaking, 

Breathe,  each  day,  nearness  unto  Thee  and  heaven. 

When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber, 
Its  closing  eye  looks  up  to  Thee  in  prayer; 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  the  wings  o'er-shading, 
But  sweeter  still  to  wake  and  find  Thee  there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bright  morning 

When  the  soul  waketh  and  life's  shadows  flee ; 

O  in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawning, 

Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  I  am  with  Thee  ! 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
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THE  LIVING  GOD 

Often,  perhaps  ordinarily,  we  think  of  God  as  not  only  infinite 
but  infinitely  remote.  Sometimes  we  catch  closer  glimpses  of  Him, 
see  Him  still  manifesting-  Himself  in  nature.  In  ^  our  moments  of 
surest  vision  we  see  Hint  animating  and  sustaining  mankind,  see 
that  our  daily  and  aspiring  selves  are  of  Him. 


Living  God.  The  God  that  made  the  world, 
JL     Made  it  and  stood  aside  to  watch  and  wait. 
Arranging  a  predestined  plan 
To  save  the  erring  soul  of  man  — 
Undying  destiny  —  unswerving  fate  — 
I  see  his  hand  in  the  path  of  life, 
His  law  to  doom  and  save, 
His  love  divine  in  the  hopes  that  shine 
Beyond  the  sinner's  grave, 
His  care  that  sendeth  sun  and  rain, 
His  wisdom  giving  rest, 
His  price  of  sin  that  we  may  not  win 
The  heaven  of  the  blest. 

Not  near  enough  !  Not  near  enough  ! 

O  God,  come  nearer  still  ! 
I  long  for  thee  !  Be  strong  for  me  ! 

Teach  me  to  know  thy  will  ! 

The  Living  God.  The  God  that  makes  the  world, 

Makes  it  —  is  making  it  in  all  its  worth  ; 

His  spirit  speaking  sure  and  slow 

In  the  real  universe  we  know  — 

God  living  in  the  earth. 

I  feel  his  breath  in  the  blowing  wind, 

His  pulse  in  the  swinging  sea, 

And  the  sunlit  sod  is  the  breast  of  God 

Whose  strength  we  feel  and  see. 

His  tenderness  in  the  springing  grass, 

His  beauty  in  the  flowers, 

His  living  love  in  the  sun  above  — 

All  here,  and  near,  and  ours  ! 
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Not  near  enough !  Not  near  enough  t 
O  God,  come  nearer  still ! 

I  long  for  thee !  Be  strong  for  me ! 
Teach  me  to  know  thy  will ! 

The  Living  God.  The  God  that  is  the  world. 

The  world?  The  world  is  man — the  work  of  man. 

Then — dare  I  follow  what  I  see  ? — 

Then— By  Thy  Glory— it  must  be 

That  we  are  in  thy  plan  ! 

That  strength  divine  in  the  work  we  do — 

That  love  in  our  mother's  eyes — 

That  wisdom  clear  in  our  thinking  here — 

That  power  to  help  us  rise — 

God  in  the  daily  work  we've  done, 

In  the  daily  path  we've  trod — 

Stand  still,  my  heart,  for  I  am  a  part — 

I  too —  of  the  Living  God ! 

Ah,  clear  as  light !  As  near  I  As  bright ! 

O  God !  My  God  !  My  Own  i 
Command  thou  me !  I  stand  for  thee ! 

And  I  do  not  stand  alone! 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman* 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From   "In  This  Our  World," 
Small,   Maynard   &   Co. 


FLOWER   IN    THE   CRANNIED   WALL 

FLOWER  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  */  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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PRAYER 

Some  people  ^assume  that  prayer  is  answered  only  when  an 
external  object  is  achieved.  It  is  more  often,  and  as  a  rule  more 
effectively,  answered  when  an  inner  change  is  wrought.  ^  It  bet 
ters  the  petitioner  whether  or  not  it  compasses  the  petition. 

WHEN  watching  those  we  love  and  prize 
Till  all  of  life  and  hope  be  fled; 
When  we  have  gazed  on  sightless  eyes, 
And  gently  stay'd  the  falling  head: 
Then  what  can  soothe  the  stricken  heart, 

What  solace  overcome  despair; 
What  earthly  breathing  can  impart 
Such  healing  balm  as  lonely  prayer  ? 

When  fears  and  perils  thicken  fast, 

And  many  dangers  gather  round; 
When  human  aid  is  vain  and  past, 

No  mortal  refuge  to  be  found, 
Then  can  we  firmly  lean  on  Heaven, 

And  gather  strength  to  meet  and  bear: 
No  matter  where  the  storm  has  driven, 

A  saving  anchor  lives  in  prayer. 

O  God !  how  beautiful  the  thought, 

How  merciful  the  bless'd  decree, 
That  grace  can  e'er  be  found  when  sought, 

And  nought  shut  out  the  soul  from  Thee. 
The  cell  may  cramp,  the  fetters  gall, 

The  flame  may  scorch,  the  rack  may  tear; 
But  torture-stake,  or  prison  wall, 

Can  be  endured  with  faith  and  prayer. 

In  deserts  wild,  in  midnight  gloom; 

In  grateful  joy,  in  trying  pain; 
In  laughing  youth,  or  nigh  the  tomb ; 

Oh!  when  is  prayer  unheard  or  vain? 
The  Infinite,  the  King  of  kings, 

Will  never  need  the  when  or  where; 
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He'll  ne'er  reject  the  heart  that  brings 
The  offering  of  fervent  prayer. 

Eliza  Cook, 


THE  MOTHER 

In  the  tenderness  and  sacrifice  which  ministers  to  our  earlier 
years  is  that  which  the  world  has  found  sacred.  Calloused  or  sad 
hearts  brighten  at  the  cleansing  thought  of  mother.  Through  the 
ages  souls  have  turned  heavenward  at  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

SHE   never  touched   with   skilful   brush,   the   canvas, 
And  left  a  picture  that  the  world  might  praise, 
Or  with  inspired  fingers  on  the  key  board. 

Sent  down  an  echo  through  the  length  of  days; 
But  once  with  eyes  tear-stained,  yet  looking  upward, 

With  smiling  lips  she  passed  beneath  the  rod, 
Descending  almost  to  the  vale  of  shadows 

To  bring  a  little  new-born  soul  from  God. 

She  never  sang  a  song  of  joy  or  sadness, 

In  clear,  sweet  tones  to  make  us  smile  or  weep; 
Her  voice,  too  weak  to  win  the  world's  approval, 

Was  only  good  to  hush  a  babe  to  sleep. 
She  never  penned  a  book  whose  glowing  pages, 

Might  lift  us  up,  and  help  us  in  the  fight, 
But  day  by  day  she  sought  with  loving  patience, 

To  guide  two  little  stumbing  feet  aright. 

And  yet,  mayhap,  when  at  the  gate  of  heaven 
She  paused,  God  looked  at  her,  and  smiled. 

With  hand  outstretched,  His  kind  voice  spoke  a  welcome 
To  her,  the  Mother  of  a  little  child. 

Mabel  Stevens  Freer. 
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THE  UNILLUMINED  VERGE 

To  a  Friend  Dying 

Says  Marcus  Antoninus,  "It  were  well  to  die  if  there  be  gods, 
and  sad  to  live  if  there  be  none." 

>TnHEY  tell  you  that  Death's  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
JL      That  under  the  shade  of  a  cypress  you'll  find  him, 
And,  struggling  on  wearily,  lashed  by  the  goad 

Of  pain,  you  will  enter  the  black  mist  behind  him. 

I  can  walk  with  you  up  to  the  ridge  on  the  hill, 

And  well  talk  of  the  way  we  have  come  through 
the  valley; 

Down  below  there  a  bird  breaks  into  a  trill, 

And  a  groaning  slave  bends  to  the  oar  of  his  galley. 

You  are  up  on  the  heights  now,  you  pity  the  slave — 
"Poor  soul,  how  fate  lashes  him  on  at  his  rowing ! 

Yet  it's  joyful  to  live,  and  it's  hard  to  be  brave 

When  you  watch  the  sun  sink  and  the  daylight  is 
going." 

We  are  almost  there — our  last  walk  on  this  height — 

I  must  bid  you  good-bye  at  that  cross  on  the  moun 
tain. 

See  the  sun  glowing  red,  and  the  pulsating  light 

Fill  the  valley,  and  rise  like  the  flood  in  a  fountain! 

And  it  shines  in  your  face  and  illumines  your  soul; 

We  are  comrades  as  ever,  right  here  at  your  going; 
You  may  rest  if  you  will  within  sight  of  the  goal, 

While  I  must  return  to  my  oar  and  the  rowing. 

We  must  part  now?  Well,  here  is  the  hand  of  a  friend; 
I   will  keep  you  in   sight  till  the   road  makes   its 

turning 
Just  over  the  ridge  within  reach  of  the  end 

Of  your  arduous  toil, —  the  beginning  of  learning, 
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You  will  call  to  me  once  from  the  mist,  on  the  verge, 
"Au  revoir!"  and  ''Good-night!"  while  the  twilight 

is  creeping 
Up  luminous  peaks,  and  the  pale  stars  emerge? 

Yes,  I  hear  your  faint  voice:  "This  is  rest,  and  like 
sleeping !" 

Robert  Bridges. 

Permission  of 

The  Oxford  University  Press. 


IMMORTALITY 

Some  people  struggle  but  faintly  in  this  world,  thinking  that 
in  the  life  beyond  death  achievement  will  be  easy.  Arnold  holds, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  grave  works  no  change  on  the  fibre  of 
character.  Heaven  bestows  no  gifts  upon  us;  it  merely  extends 
us  the  chance  of  earning  prizes. 

FOIL'D   by  our  fellow-men,  depress'd,  outworn, 
We  leave  the  brutal  world  to  take  its  way, 
And,  Patience!  in  another  life,  we  say, 
The  world  shall  be  thrust  down,  and  we  up-borne. 

And  will  not,  then,  the  immortal  armies  scorn 
The  world's  poor,  routed  leavings?  or  will  they, 
Who  fail'd  under  the  heat  of  this  life's  day, 
Support  the  fervors  of  the  heavenly  morn? 

No,  no !  the  energy  of  life  may  be 
Kept  on  after  the  grave,  but  not  begun; 
And  he  who  flagg'd  not  in  the  earthly  strife, 
From  strength  to  strength  advancing — only  he, 
His  soul  well-knit,  and  all  his  battles  won, 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 

It  is  a  spectacle  that  inspires,  that  of  a  human  being  who  dis« 
charges  life's  daily  duties  competently,  cheerfully,  religiously. 

T  T  NDER  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 
\^J      The  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  as  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 
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It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, — re  j  oicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted,  'something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


CHARTLESS 

"Faith,"  says   St.  Augustine,   "is  to  believe  what  we  do  not 
see;  and  the  reward  of  faith  is  to  see  what  we  believe." 

I  NEVER  saw  a  moor, 
I  never  saw  the  sea; 
Yet  know  I  how  the  heather  looks, 
And  what  a  wave  must  be. 

I  never  spoke  with  God, 
Nor  visited  in  heaven ; 
Yet  certain  am  I  of  the  spot 
As  if  the  chart  were  given. 

Emily  Dickinson. 

From  "Complete  Poems," 
Little,  Brown  &  COL 
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THE  PLODDER'S  PETITION 

We  must  not  settle  down  into  dull  complacence  at  routine 
duties  discharged.  To  work  with  the  commonplace  is  our  lot. 
But  to  interfuse  it  with  the  heavenly  is  our  privilege. 

LORD,  let  me  not  be  too  content 
With  life  in  trifling  service  spent — 
Make  me  aspire ! 

When  days  with  petty  cares  are  filled, 
Let  me  with  fleeting  thoughts  be  thrilled, 
Of  something  higher. 

Help  me  to  long  for  mental  grace, 
To  struggle  with  the  commonplace 

I  daily  find ; 

May  little  deeds  not  bring  to  fruit 
A  crop  of  little  thoughts  to  suit 

A  shriveled  mind. 

Helen  Gilbert. 


GOD  AND  MAN 

WHENEVER  I  am  prone  to  doubt  and  wonder, 
I  check  myself,  and  say,  the  mighty  One 
Who  made  the  solar  system  cannot  blunder, 

And  for  the  best  all  things  are  being  done. 
He  who  set  the  stars  on  their  eternal  courses, 

Has  fashioned  this  strange  earth  by  some  sure  plan. 
Bow  low — bow  low  to  those  majestic  forces, 
Nor  dare  to  doubt  their  wisdom,  puny  man. 

You  cannot  put  one  little  star  in  motion, 

You  cannot  shape  one  single  forest  leaf, 
Nor  fling  a  mountain  up,  nor  sink  an  ocean, 

Presumptuous  pygmy,  large  with  unbelief ! 
You  cannot  bring  one  dawn  of  regal  splendor, 

Nor  bid  the  day  to  shadowy  twilight  fall, 
Nor  send  the  pale  moon  forth  with  radiance  tender; 

And  dare  you  doubt  the  One  who  has  done  all? 

S.  A.  Nag  el. 


AN  EASTER  CANTICLE 
Every  Apriltide  is  a  new  resurrection  of  the  spirit. 

IN  every  trembling  bud  and  bloom 
That  cleaves  the  earth,  a  flowery  sword, 
I  see  Thee  come  from  out  the  tomb, 
Thou  risen  Lord. 

In  every  April  wind  that  sings 

Down  lanes  that  make  the  heart  rejoice — • 

Yea,  in  the  word  the  wood-thrush  brings, 
I  hear  Thy  voice. 

Lo!  every  tulip  is  a  cup 

To  hold  Thy  morning's  brimming  wine; 
Drink,  O  my  soul,  the  wonder  up — 

Is  it  not  Thine? 

The  great  Lord  God,  invisible, 

Hath  roused  to  rapture  the  green  grass; 
Through  sunlit  mead  and  dew-drenched  dell, 

I  see  Him  pass. 

His  old  immortal  glory  wakes 

The  rushing  streams  and  emerald  hills; 
His  ancient  trumpet  softly  shakes 

The  daffodils. 

Thou  art  not  dead!  Thou  art  the  whole 
Of  life  that  quickens  in  the  sod; 

Green  April  is  Thy  very  soul, 
Thou  great  Lord   God. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne0 

From  "The  Lyric  Year." 


THE  LEAVES  OF  LIFE 

Earth  is  filled  with  decay.  In  recognizing  this,  we  must  look 
farther  and  recognize  more.  'Mighty  as  is  decay,  it  is  less  potent 
than  regeneration. 


leaves  of  life  are  fatting  one  by  one"  — 
JL  The  woods  once  thick  and  green  are  brown  and  sere; 
And  youth  with  all  her  bounteous  hours  is  done, 
And  age  is  here. 

"The  leaves  of  life  are  falling  one  by  one"  — 

And  one  by  one  the  heavy  hours  'fall  past, 
And  the  glad  hours  we  prayed  might  ne'er  be  gone, 
Are  gone  at  last. 

"The  leaves  of  life  are  falling  one  by  one"  — 

Old  dreams,  old  friends,  we  watch  them  fall  away; 
And  all  our  music  takes  a  minor  tone, 
Our  skies  grown  gray. 

"The  leaves  of  life  are  falling  one  by  one"  — 

Best,  worst,  loved,  hated,  happy  days  and  sad, 
Each  the  inevitable  course  has  run 
The  present  had. 

"The  leaves  of  life  are  falling  one  by  one"  — 

Till,  after  all  the  gladness  and  the  strife, 
We  see  the  redness  of  the  setting  sun 
Light  up  our  life. 

And  good  seems  not  so  good  —  ill  not  so  ill; 

And  things  look  other  than  they  used  to  seem  ; 
Ourselves  more  vague,  questions  of  fate  and  will 
Less  like  a  dream. 

And  then  why  leaves  should  fall  we  think  we  know, 

Because  the  Autumn  comes  before  the  Spring, 
The  Eternal  Spring,  when  flowers  will  always  blow, 
Birds  always   sing. 

E.  Nesbit* 
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A  COMMON  INFERENCE 

Is  there  a  God?  Disregarding  the  larger  evidence,  ants  answer 
the  question  according  to  the  state  of  their  fortune — good  or  ill 
— at  the  moment.  Do  men  reason  likewise? 

ANIGHT :  mysterious,  tender,  quiet,  deep  ; 
Heavy  with  flowers;  full  of  life  asleep; 
Thrilling  with  insect  voices ;  thick  with  stars ; 
No  cloud  between  the  dewdrops  and  red  Mars ; 
The  small  earth  whirling-  softly  on  her  way; 
The  moonbeams  and  the  waterfalls  at  play ; 
A  million  million  worlds  that  move  in  peace, 
A  million  mighty  laws  that  never  cease ; 
And  one  small  ant-heap,  hidden  by  small  weeds, 
Rich  with  eggs,  slaves,  and  store  of  millet  seeds. 
They  sleep  beneath  the  sod 
And  trust  in  God. 

A  day :  all  glorious,  royal,  blazing  bright ; 
Heavy  with  flowers ;  full  of  life  and  light ; 
Great  fields  of  corn  and  sunshine ;  courteous  trees ; 
Snow-sainted  mountains ;  earth  embracing  seas ; 
Wide  golden  deserts ;  slender  silver  streams ; 
Clear  rainbows  where  the  tossing  fountain  gleams ; 
And  everywhere,  in  happiness  and  peace, 
A  million  forms  of  life  that  never  cease; 
And  one  small  ant-heap,  crushed  by  passing  tread. 
Hath  scarce  enough  alive  to  mourn  the  dead ! 
They  shriek  beneath  the  sod, 
"There  is  no  God  I" 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gtiman. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "In  This  Our  World,** 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 


EVELYN  HOPE 

Browning  is  the  statmchest  of  all  poets  of  faith.  He  held  that 
since  what  we  are  denied  upon  earth  awaits  us  in  heaven,  _  ful 
filment  here  is  of  no  consequence  and  the  hope,  the  longing  itself 
is  not  only  a  blessing  but  abundant  happiness.  In  this  poem  a 
man  in  the  forties  has  loved  a  girl  of  sixteen  to  whoni  he  has 
been  so  nearly  a  stranger  that  she  has  scarcely  known  his  name. 
Now  she  lies  dead.  Is  he  in  despair?  He  himself  will  tell  you, 
for  he  is  represented  as  speaking. 

BEAUTIFUL  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead ! 
Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour. 
That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed ; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium-flower, 
Beginning  to  die  too,  in  the  glass ; 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think : 
The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge's  chink. 

Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died ! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my  name ; 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love ;  beside, 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares, 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir, 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares, — 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  hen 

Is  it  too  late  then,  Evelyn  Hope? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew — 
And,  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 
Each  was  naught  to  each,  must  I  be  told  ? 

We  were  fellow  mortals,  naught  beside? 

No,  indeed !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love : 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake ! 
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Delayed,  it  may  be,  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few: 

Much  is  to  learn,  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

But  the  time  will  come, — at  last  it  will 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant  (I  shall  say) 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still, 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay? 
Why  your  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  divine, 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red— 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine, 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 

I  have  lived  (I  shall  say)  so  much  since  then, 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes ; 
Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope, 

Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  me: 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope ! 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  see ! 

I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while! 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold; 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile, 

And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's  young  gold. 
So,  hush, — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep : 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand ! 
There,  that  is  our  secret:  go  to  sleep! 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 

Robert  Browning. 


THE  ETERNAL  GOODNESS 

The  Quaker  poet  has  listened  to  those  builders  of  logical  and 
theological  systems  who  would  impose  their  views  upon  him. 
But  his  inner  being  revolts  against  the  thought  of  prescribing 
bounds  to  God.  He  would  utter  simply  *'a  prayer  without  a 
claim/'  a  prayer  of  which  the  burden  would  be,  "Not  our  merit, 
but  Thy  mercy." 

O  FRIENDS  1  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod  ' 
The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer, 
Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God 
And  love  of  man  I  bear. 

I  trace  your  lines  of  argument; 

Your  logic  linked  and  strong 
I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent, 

And  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

But  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 

To  hold  your  iron  creeds: 
Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 

My  heart  within  me  pleads. 

Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 
The  Lord  is  God !  He  needeth  not 

The  poor  device  of  man. 

I  walk  with  bare,  hushed  feet  the  ground 

Ye  tread  with  boldness  shod ; 
I  dare  not  fix  with  mete  and  bound 

The  love  and  power  of  God. 

Ye  praise  His  justice ;  even  such 

His  pitying  love  I  deem: 
Ye  seek  a  king ;  I  fain  would  touch 

The  robe  that  hath  no  seam. 

Ye  see  the  curse  which  overbroods 
A  world  of  pain  and  loss; 
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I  hear  our  Lord's  beatitudes 

And  prayer  upon  the  cross. 

More  than  your  schoolmen  teach,  within 

Myself,  alas !   I  know : 
Too  dark  ye  cannot  paint  the  sin, 

Too  small  the  merit  show. 

I  bow  my  forehead  to  the  dust, 
I  veil  mine  eyes   for  shame, 

And  urge,  in  trembling-  self -distrust, 
A  prayer  without  a  claim. 

I  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

I    feel   the   guilt  within ; 
I  hear,  -with  groan  and  travail-cries, 

The  world  confess  its  sin. 

Yet,  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 
And   tossed  by   storm   and   flood, 

To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings; 
I   know  that   God   is  good ! 

Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 
And  seraphs  may  not  see, 

But  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him 
Which  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below 

I   dare   not  throne  above, 
I  know  not  of  His  hate, — I  know 

His  goodness  and  His  love. 

I  dimly  guess   from  blessings  known 

Of   greater  out  of   sight, 
And,   with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own 

His    judgments    too   are    right. 

I  long   for  household  voices   gone, 
For    vanished    smiles    I    long, 
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But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 
And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath — 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone   that  life   and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 

To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break, 

But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

No  offering1  of  my  own  I  have, 

Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove ; 
I  can  but  give  the  gifts  He  gave, 

And  plead  His  love  for  love. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  f  ronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

O  brothers !  if  my  faith  is  vain, 

If  hopes  like  these  betray, 
Pray  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gain 

The  sure  and  safer  way. 

And  Thou,  O  Lord !  by  whom  are  seen 

Thy  creatures  as  they  be, 
Forgive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 

My  human  heart  on  Thee ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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LEARNING  TO  BE  PATIENT 

Toussamt  L'Ouverture,  unable  to  meet  the  French  veterans  in 
battle,  wore  them  out  by  forays  at  night  which  kept  them  in 
cessantly  awake.  The  patient  man  employs  the  same  method.  He 
wins  through  countless  defeats. 

I  WAS  not  patient  In  that  olden  time 
When  my  unchastened  heart  began  to  long 
For  bliss  that  lay  beyond  its  reach ;  my  prime 

Was  wild,  impulsive,  passionate,  and  strong. 
I  could  not  wait  for  happiness  and  love, 

Heaven-sent,  to  come  and  nestle  in  my  breast ; 
I  could  not  realize  that  time  might  prove 

That  patient  waiting  would  avail  me  best. 
"Let  me  be  happy  now/'  my  heart  cried  out, 

"In  mine  own  way,  and  with  my  chosen  lot; 
The  future  is  too  dark  and  full  of  doubt 

For  me  to  tarry,  and  I  trust  it  not. 
Take  all  my  blessings,  all  I  am  and  have, 
But  give  that  glimpse  of  heaven  before  the  grave." 

Ah,  me !  God  heard  my  wayward,  selfish  cry, 

And,  taking  pity  on  my  blinded  heart, 
He  bade  the  angel  of  strong  grief  draw  nigh, 

Who  pierced  my  bosom  in  its  tenderest  part. 
I  drank  wrath's  wine-cup  to  the  bitter  lees, 

With  strong  amazement  and  a  broken  will ; 
Then,  humbled,  straightway  fell  upon  my  knees, 

And  God  doth  know  my  heart  is  kneeling  still  ; 
I  have  grown  patient,  seeking  not  to  choose 

Mine  own  blind  lot,  but  take  that  God  shall  send, 
In  which,  if  what  I  long  for  I  should  lose, 

I  know  the  loss  will  work  some  blessed  end, — 
Some  better  fate  for  mine  and  me  than  I 
Could  ever  compass  underneath  the  sky. 

Anonymous. 


CHARITY 

In  condemning  others  we  too  often  reveal  the  bad  in  ourselves. 

IN  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ill, 
I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still ; 
In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine, 

I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot, 
I  hesitate  to  draw  a  line 
Between  the  two,  where  God  has  not. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


THE  END  OF  IT  ALL 

We  have  natural  longings  to  know  the  outcome  of  our  earthly 
struggles.  But  we  cannot  definitely  foresee  it.  We  can  only  rest 
secure  in  God's  providence, 

AH !  the  end  of  it  all— 
Of  this  life  that  we  live; 
Of  the  blows  that  we  get 

And  the  blows  that  we  give ; 
Of  the  joys  and  the  griefs 

That  to  each  of  us  fall — 
Blind  humanity  dreams 
Of  the  end  of  it  all. 

The  lover  who  yearns 

For  affection  denied ; 
The  prince  in  his  hall 

And  the  pauper  outside; 
The  parent  whose  darling 

Lies  under  the  pall — 
Each  mournfully  dreams 

Of  the  end  of  it  all. 

Since  God  in  His  love 
For  His  children  denies 
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This  glimpse  of  the  end 

To  humanity's  eyes, 
Let  each  bravely  answer 

Life's  manifest  call 
And  rely  on  the  Lord 

For  the  end  of  it  all. 

Frank  Putnam. 


THE  MARSHES  OF  GLYNN 

(Extract) 

The  poet  finds  beauty  and  worship  in  a  desolate  area,  the  wide 
salt  marshes  of  the  seacoast  county  of  Glynn,  in  Georgia, 

YE  marshes,  how  candid  and  simple  and  nothing-with 
holding  and  free 
Ye  publish  yourselves  to  the  sky  and  offer  yourselves  to 

the  sea ! 
Tolerant  plains,  that  suffer  the  sea  and  the  rains  and  the 

sun, 
Ye   spread  and  span  like  the  catholic  man  who  hath 

mightily  won 

God  out  of  knowledge  and  good  out  of  infinite  pain 
And  sight  out  of  blindness  and  purity  out  of  a  stain. 

As  the  marsh-hen  secretly  builds  on  the  watery  sod, 
Behold  I  will  build  me  a  nest  on  the  greatness  of  God : 
I  will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the  marsh-hen  flies 
In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  'twixt  the  marsh  and 

the  skies: 

By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends  in  the  sod 
I  will  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  on  the  greatness  of  God: 
Oh,  like  to  the  greatness  of  God  is  the  greatness  within 
The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal  marshes  of  Glynn. 

Sidney  Lamer. 

From  "Poems," 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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A  WORKER'S  PRAYER 

It  is  well  to  pause  now  and  then  and  searchingly,  honestly  in 
quire  what  we  are  about.  In  sincerely  trying  to  find  ourselves  we 
also  find  God. 

LORD,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak 
In  living  echoes  of  thy  tone; 
As  Thou  hast  sought,  so  let  me  seek 
Thy  erring  children,  lost  and  lone. 

O  lead  me,  Lord,  that  I  may  lead 

The  wandering  and  the  wavering  feet ; 

O  feed  me,  Lord,  that  I  may  feed 

Thy  hungering  ones  with  manna  sweet. 

0  strengthen  me,  that  while  I  stand 
Firm  on  the  Rock  and  strong  in  thee, 

1  may  stretch  out  a  loving  hand 

To  wrestlers  with  the  troubled  sea. 

O  teach  me,  Lord,  that  I  may  teach 
The  precious  things  thou  dost  impart; 

And  wing  my  words,  that  they  may  reach 
The  hidden  depths  of  many  a  heart. 

O  give  thine  own  sweet  rest  to  me, 

That  I  may  speak  with  soothing  power — . 

A  word  in  season,  as  from  thee, 
To  weary  ones  in  needful  hour. 

O  fill  me  with  thy  fullness,  Lord, 

Until  my  very  heart  overflow 
In  kindling  thought  and  glowing  word, 

Thy  love  to  tell,  thy  praise  to  show. 

O  use  me,  Lord,  use  even  me, 
Just  as  thou  wilt,  and  when  and  where ; 

Until  thy  blessed  face  I  see, 

Thy  rest,  thy  joy,  thy  glory  share. 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 
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THANKSGIVING 

Deep  within  our  thanksgiving  is  an  unspoken  sense  of  want  un- 
supplied.  Should  this  sense  disturb  us?  Nay;  for  if  earth  gave 
all,  heaven  would  have  naught  to  fulfil.  We  must  learn  to  be 
grateful,  not  only  for  things  given,  but  for  things  withheld. 

NOW  gracious  plenty  rules  the  board, 
And  in  the  purse  is  gold ; 
By  multitudes,  in  glad  accord, 

Thy  giving  is  extolled. 
Ah,  suffer  me  to  thank  Thee,  Lord, 
For  what  Thou  dost  withhold ! 


I  thank  Thee  that  however  we  climb 
There  yet  is  something  higher ; 

That  though  through  all  our  reach  of  time 
We  to  the  stars  aspire, 

Still,  still,  beyond  us  burns  sublime 
The  pure  sidereal  fire  1 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  unexplained, 

The  hope  that  lies  before, 
The  victory  that  is  not  gained — 

O  Father,  more  and  more 
I  thank  Thee  for  the  unattained — 

The  good  we  hunger  for ! 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  voice  that  sings 

To  inner  depths  of  being ; 
For  all  the  upward  spread  of  wings, 

From  earthly  bondage  freeing ; 
For  mystery — the  dream  of  things 

Beyond  our  power  of  seeing ! 


From  "Poems," 
Hougkton  Mifflin  Co. 


Florence  Earle 
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HAMMER  AND  ANVIL 

Evil  men,  wilful  men,  blundering  men  make  for  the  time  such 
a  mess  of  human  affairs  that  we  become  discouraged.  But  let  us 
take  the  long  view.  "The  one  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the 
whole  creation  moves"  is  beyond  their  power  to  thwart  or 
modify. 

LOOK  forth  and  tell  me  what  they  do 
On  Life's  broad  field.  Oh,  still  they  fight, 
The  false  forever  with  the  true, 
The  wrong  forever  with  the  right. 
And  still  God's  faithful  ones,  as  men 
Who  hold  a  fortress  strong  and  high, 
Cry  out  in  confidence  again, 
And  find  a  comfort  in  the  cry: 
"Hammer  away,  ye  hostile  hands, 
Your  hammers  break,  God's  anvil  stands/' 

Older  than  pyramids  or  sphinx, 
Old  as  the  stars  themselves,  the  word 
Whereby,  when  other  courage  sinks, 
The  courage  born  of  Heaven  is  stirred. 
For,  when  God  made  the  world  and  knew 
That  good  and  evil  could  not  blend, 
He  planned,  however  men  might  do, 
What  should  be,  would  be  in  the  end, 
And,  though  as  thick  as  ocean  sands 
They  rain  the  blows,  the  anvil  stands. 

Oh,  many  a  time  has  this  vain  world 
Essayed  to  thwart  the  mighty  plan; 
Its  fleets  and  armies  have  been  hurled 
Against  the  common  rights  of  man. 
But  wrecked  Armadas,  Waterloos, 
Empires  abandoned  to  decay, 
Proclaim  the  truth  they  did  not  choose— 
What  broken  hammers  strew  the  way! 
Though  all  the  world  together  bands 
To  smite  it,  still  the  anvil  stands. 
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Thou  knowest  that  thy  cause  is  just  ? 
Then  rest  in  that ;  thy  cause  is  sure. 
Thy  word  is  true ;  oh,  then  it  must 
In  spite  of  slanderous  tongues  errdure. 
As  toward  the  crag1  the  billow  rides, 
Then  falls  back,  shattered,  to  its  place; 
As  fans  the  breeze,  the  mountain  sides, 
Nor  moves  the  mountain  from  its  base — 
So,  in  all  times  and  in  all  lands 
Men's  hammers  break.  God's  anvil  stands. 

Samuel  Valentine  Cole. 


GOD  SEND  US  MEN 

What  is  our  great  need  in  public  affairs?  Men  of  sincere  and 
spirit. 

GOD  send  us  men  whose  aim  will  be, 
Not  to  defend  some  worn-out  creed, 
But  to  live  out  the  laws  of  Christ 
In  every  thought,  and  word  and  deed. 

God  send  us  men  alert  and  quick 

His  holy  precepts  to  translate, 
Until  the  laws  of  Christ  become 

The  laws  and  habits  of  the  State. 

God  send  us  men !  God  send  us  men ! 

Patient,  courageous,  strong  and  true, 
With  vision  clear  and  mind  equipped, 

His  will  to  learn,  His  work  to  do. 

God  send  us  men  with  hearts  ablaze, 
All  truth  to  love,  all  wrong  to  hate ; 

These  are  the  patriots  nations  need, 
These  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  State. 

F.  /.  Gillmm. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

Amid  autumn's  bleakness  we  miss  the  flowers  that  have  per 
ished.  So  do  we  miss  the  human  souls  that  have  left  us.  But 
even  the  memory  of  them  is  beautiful. 

THE  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  waiting  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows 

brown  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves 

lie  dead ; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread ; 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs 

the  jay, 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all  tKe 
gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately 

sprang  and  stood 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood? 
Alas !  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of 

flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of 

ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold  November 

rain 
Calls  not   from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones 

again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago* 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer 

glow; 

But  on  the  hills  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook  in  autumn  beauty 

stood, 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the 

plague  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from  upland, 

glade,  and  glen. 
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And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such 

days  will  come, 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter 

home ; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all 

the  trees  are  still, 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance 

late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream 

no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my 

side. 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forests  cast 

the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so 

brief : 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young1  friend 

of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 

William  Cullen  Bryant, 


DOMINUS  ILLUMINATIO  MEA 

"The  Lord  is  my  light,"  the  Latin  phrase  runs.  We  can  make 
God  a  habit,  can  ingrain  the  thought  of  Him  into  our  very 
nature.  Then  as  bodily  powers  perish,  as  the  mind  itself  falls 
into  ruin,  we  cleave  to  Him  by  our  very  intuition. 

IN  the  hour  of  death,  after  this  life's  whim, 
When  the  heart  beats  low  and  the  eyes  grow  dim, 
And  pain  has  exhausted  every  limb — 

The  lover  of  the  Lord  shall  trust  in  Him. 

When  the  will  has  forgotten  the  lifelong  aim, 
And  the  mind  can  only  disgrace  its  fame, 
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And  a  man  is  uncertain  of  his  own  name— 
The  power  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  this  frame. 

When  the  last  sigh  is  heaved,  and  the  last  tear  is  shed, 
And  the  coffin  is  waiting  beside  the  bed, 
And  the  widow  and  child  forsake  the  dead— 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  this  head. 

For  even  the  purest  delight  may  pall, 
And  power  must  fail,  and  the  pride  must  fall, 
And  the  love  of  the  dearest  friends  grow  small— 
But  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  all  in  all. 

R.  D.  Blackmore. 


THE  RINGER  OF  THE  CHIMES 

Good  deeds  have  no  eyes.  Their  loveliness  appears  to  others, 
not  themselves. 

HE  had  never  heard  the  music, 
Though  every  day  it  swept 
Out  over  the  sea  and  the  city, 

And  in  lingering  echoes  crept. 
He  knew  not  how  many  sorrows 

Were  cheered  by  that  evening  strain, 
And  how  often  men  paused  to  listen, 
When  they  heard  that  sweet  refrain. 

He  only  knew  his  duty, 

And  he  did  it  with  patient  care, 
But  he  could  not  hear  the  music 

That  flooded  the  quiet  air; 
Only  the  jar  and  the  clamor 

Fell  harshly  on  his  ear, 
And  he  missed  the  mellow  chiming 

That  every  one  else  could  hear. 

Anonymous. 
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GOD  THE  ARCHITECT 

There  is   a  wondrous   universe  outside   us   and  a   wondrous 
universe  within,  and  God  made  all. 

WHO  thou  art  I  know  not, 
But  this  much  I  know: 
Thou  hast  set  the  Pleiades 
In  a  silver  row; 

Thou  hast  sent  the  trackless  winds 

Loose  upon  their  way; 
Thou  hast  reared  a  colored  wall 

Twixt  the  night  and  day; 

Thou  hast  made  the  flowers  to  blow 

And  the  stars  to  shine ; 
Hid  rare  gems  of  richest  ore 

In  the  tunneled  mine ; 

But,  chief  of  all  thy  wondrous  works, 

Supreme  of  all  thy  plan, 
Thou  hast  put  an  upward  reach 

In  the  heart  of  man. 
.  .  Harry  Kemp. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Cry  of  Youth/' 
Mitchell  Kennerly. 


A  PRAYER  OF  BUSY  HANDS 

Someone  has  said,  "Our  pursuits  are  our  prayers." 

DEAR^God,  Thou  know'st  how  many  tasks 
Await  my  hands  today; 
If  all  are  done  at  set  of  sun 

No  time  is  left  to  pray. 
Thou  know'st  how  many  duties  press, 

How  urgent  is  each  need; 
I  may  not  dare  a  moment  spare 
To  fashion  me  a  creed. 
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Thou  know'st  the  hungry  must  be  fed, 

The  naked  clothed  must  be; 
My  scant  store  wanes;  no  gift  remains 

Of  sacrifice  for  Thee; 
So  if,  when  life  is  done,  I  come 

With  no  gift  in  my  hand, 
No  prayer  nor  creed — Just  this  I'll  plead : 

Thou,  God,  dost  understand. 

B.  Y.  Williams, 

From  "Your  House  of  Happiness," 
Copyright,  1928, 
George  Sully  &  Co. 


UNAWARES 

John  Wesley  was  asked  how  he  would  spend  the  next  daj 
if  he  knew  he  must  die  at  its  close.  He  replied  by  stating  in  detail 
his  work  for  the  next  day  just  as  he  had  planned  it.  Few  of  us 
could  answer  thus.  Either  we  would  be  aware  that  our  intended 
tasks  were  unworthy  or  we  would  be  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
imminence  of  mighty  experiences  as  to  neglect  simple  acts  of 
succor  and  service. 


said,  "The  Master  is  coming 
To  honor  the  town  today, 
And  none  can  tell  at  what  house  or  home 

The  Master  will  choose  to  stay." 
And  I  thought  while  my  heart  beat  wildly, 

What  if  He  should  come  to  mine, 
How  would  I  strive  to  entertain 
And  honor  the  Guest  Divine  ! 

And  straight  I  turned  to  toiling 

To  make  my  house  more  neat; 
I  swept,  and  polished,  and  garnished, 

And  decked  it  with  blossoms  sweet. 
I  was  troubled  for  fear  the  Master 

Might  come  ere  my  work  was  done 
And  I  hasted  and  worked  the  faster, 

And  watched  the  hurrying  sun. 
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But  right  In  the  midst  o£  my  duties 

A  woman  came  to  my  door; 
She  had  come  to  tell  me  her  sorrows 

And  my  comfort  and  aid  to  implore* 
And  I  said,   "I  cannot  listen 

Nor  help  you  any,  today; 
I  have  greater  things  to  attend  to." 

And  the  pleader  turned  away. 

But  soon  there  came  another — 

A   cripple,   thin,   pale   and  gray — 
And  said,  "Oh,  let  me  stop  and  rest 

A  while  in  your  house,  I  pray ! 
I  have  traveled  far  since  morning, 

I  am  hungry,  and  faint,  and  weak ; 
My  heart  is  full  of  misery, 

And  comfort  and  help  I  seek." 

And  I  cried,  "I  am  grieved  and  sorry, 

But  I  cannot  help  you  today. 
I  look  for  a  great  and  noble  Guest," 

And  the   cripple   went   away; 
And  the  day  wore  onward  swif  tly — 

And  my  task  was  nearly  done, 
And  a  prayer  was  ever  in  my  heart 

That  the  Master  to  me  might  come. 

And  I  thought  I  would  spring  to  meet  Him,, 

And  serve  him  with  utmost  care, 
When  a  little  child  stood  by  me 

"With  a  face  so  sweet  and  fair — 
Sweet,  but  with  marks  of  teardrops — 

And  his  clothes  were  tattered  and  old; 
A  finger  was  bruised  and  bleeding, 

And  his  little  bare  feet  were  cold. 

And  I  said,  "I'm  sorry  for  you — 
You  are  sorely  in  need  of  care; 

But  I  cannot  stop  to  give  it, 
You  must  hasten  otherwhere." 
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And  at  the  words,  a  shadow 

Swept  o'er  his  blue-veined  brow, — ? 

"Someone  will  feed  and  clothe  you,  dear, 
But  I  am  too  busy  now." 

At  last  the  day  was  ended, 

And  my  toil  was  over  and  done ; 
My  house  was  swept  and  garnished— 

And  I  watched  in  the  dark — alone. 
Watched — but  no  footfall  sounded, 

No  one  paused  at  my  gate ; 
No  one  entered  my  cottage  door; 

I  could  only  pray — and  wait. 

I  waited  till  night  had  deepened, 

And  the  Master  had  not  come, 
"He  has  entered  some  other  door/'  I  said, 

"And  gladdened  some  other  home !" 
My  labor  had  been  for  nothing, 

And  I  bowed  my  head  and  I  wept, 
My  heart  was  sore  with  longing — 

Yet — in  spite  of  it  all — I  slept. 

Then  the  Master  stood  before  me, 

And  his  face  was  grave  and  fair ; 
"Three  times  today  I  came  to  your  door, 

And  I  craved  your  pity  and  care ; 
Three  times  you  sent  me  onward, 

Unhelped  and  uncomforted; 
And  the  blessing  you  might  have  had  was  lost, 

And  your  chance  to  serve  has  fled/* 

"O  Lord,  dear  Lord,  forgive  me! 

How  could  I  know  it  was  Thee?" 
My  very  soul  was  shamed  and  bowed 

In  the  depths  of  humility. 
And  He  said,  "The  sin  is  pardoned, 

But  the  blessing  is  lost  to  thee ; 
For  comforting  not  the  least  of  Mine 

You  have  failed  to  comfort  Me/' 

Emma  ~A.  Lent. 
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FATHER,  WHATEVER  OF  EARTHLY  BLISS 

The  one  prayer  sure  to  be  answered  is  that  the  spirit  of  God 
may  be  with  us. 

FATHER,  whate'er^of  earthly  bliss 
Thy  sovereign  will  denies, 
Accepted  at  thy  throne  of  grace, 
Let  this  petition  rise  : 

Give  me  a  calm  and  thankful  heart, 

From  every  murmur  free, 
The  blessings  of  thy  love  impart, 

And  help  me  live  to  thee. 

Let  the  sweet  hope  that  thou  art  mine 

My  life  and  death  attend ; 
Thy  presence  through  my  journey  shine, 

And  crown  my  journey's  end. 

Anne  Steele. 
MY  FAITH 

Faith  is  not  a  recluse,  but  a  knight  in  full  armor. 

BE  not  an  anchor,  O  my  faith,  to  lie 
On  ocean's  oozy  floor,  dim  fathoms  deep, 
Where  dead  forgotten  things  forever  sleep, 

And  tumult  of  the  waves  comes  never  nigh, 

And  e'en  beyond  the  glimpse  of  day's  great  eye, 
Thy  task  to  clutch  and  blindly  cling  and  keep 
My  bark  at  rest — before  the  self-same  sweep 

Of  well-known  coast,  overhead  the  self-same  sky. 

Nay,  rather,  when  the  mighty  winds  are  free, 
Be  thou  the  needle  loyal  to  the  North, 
To  bid  my  bark  the  utmost  isles  explore. 
Better  go  down  amid  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  rot  in  land-locked  bays  and  put  not  forth 

At  hearing  of  the  loud  entreating  sea, 

Arthur  G.  Canfield* 
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AT  THE  SET  OF  THE  SUN 

As  we  enter  into  a  heritage  our  sweetest  and  most  satisfying 
thought  is  of  whatever  we  have  done  to  make  us  worthy  of  it. 

AT  the  set  of  the  sun, 
When  our  work  is  done, 
With  all  its  tangled  web; 
When  the  clouds  drift  low 
And  the  stream  runs  slow, 
And  life  is  at  its  ebb, 

As  we  near  the  goal, 

When  the  golden  bowl 
Shall  be  broken  at  its  fount; 

With  what  sweetest  thought 

Shall  the  hour  be  fraught, 
What  precious  most  shall  we  count? 

Not  the  flame  of  the  sword, 

Nor  the  wealth  we  have  stored 
In  perishable  things  of  earth — 

Not  the  way  we  have  trod 

With  the  intellect  broad, 
Though  that  were  of  precious  worth. 

Nor  the  gain  we  achieved 

Through  the  hearts  we  have  grieved. 
And  left  unhelped  by  the  way, 

Nor  the  laurel  of  fame, 

When,  for  worldly  acclaim, 
We  toiled  in  the  heat  and  the  fray. 

Ah,  no!  'tis  not  these 

Will  give  our  hearts  ease, 
When  life  sinks  low  in  the  west; 

But  the  passing  sweet  thought 

Of  the  good  we  have  wrought, 
The  saddened  lives  we  have  blest 
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And  the  love  we  have  won, 
And  the  love  beckoning  on 

From  His  islands  far  and  dim; 
Love  out  of  the  light, 
Shining  into  the  night, 

The  night  which  leadeth  to  Him. 


'Anonymous. 


TRUST 

Tennyson  found  nature  "red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  since  many 
creatures  and  indeed  many  whole  species  exist,  it  would  seem, 
but  for  the  subsistence  of  others.  Here  he  cries  out  against  so 
cruel  a  law  and  trusts  that  somehow  good  will  be  the  portion  of 
each  animate  being. 

-T 

OH,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last— far  off— at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

From  "In  Memoriani.*' 
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BUILDING  THE  BRIDGE  FOR  HIM 

This  piece  is  popular  because  it  expresses  what  many  people 
feel  about  applied  religion.  The  same  thought  is  thus  stated  by 
Ruskin,  "There  is  a  true  church  wherever  one  hand  meets  an 
other  helpfully." 

AN  old  man,  traveling  a  lone  highway, 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray, 
To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim,  ^ 
For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for  him. 
But  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other  side, 
And  builded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man/5  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here ; 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day, 

And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

"You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

Why  build  you  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 

And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head: 

"Good  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come,"  he  said, 

"There  f olloweth  after  me  today 

A  youth  whose  feet  will  pass  this  way. 

"This  stream,  which  has  been  as  naught  to  me, 
To  that  fair-haired  boy  may  a  pitfall  be ; 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim — 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him." 

Miss  W.  A.  Dromgoole* 

Fsoeo.  "Rare  Old  Chums.** 
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THOU  ART,  O  GOD 

Nature  is  the  outward  frame,  God  the  informing:  spirit. 

THOU  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see ; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee. 
Where'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine. 

When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven; 

Those  hues,  that  make  the  sun's  decline 

So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  Thine* 

When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes ; — 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 

So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord,  are  Thine, 

When  youthful  spring  around  us  breathes, 
Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh; 

And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes 
Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 

Where'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine, 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine. 

Thomas  Moore. 


THANKFULNESS 

In  counting  the  things   for  which  to  be  thankful  let  us  not 
forget  the  blessings  in  store. 

MY  God,  I  thank  Thee  who  hast  made 
The  Earth  so  bright ; 
So  full  of  splendor  and  of  joy, 

Beauty  and  light; 
So  many  glorious  things  are  here, 
Noble  and  right! 

I  thank  Thee,  too,  that  Thou  hast  made 

Joy  to  abound; 
So  many  gentle  thoughts  and  deeds 

Circling  us  round, 
That  in  the  darkest  spot  of  Earth 

Some  love  is  found. 

I  thank  Thee  more  that  all  our  joy 

Is  touched  with  pain; 
That  shadows  fall  on  brightest  hours ; 

That  thorns  remain; 
So  that  Earth's  bliss  may  be  our  guide, 

And  not  our  chain. 

For  Thou  who  knowest,  Lord,  how  soon. 

Our  weak  heart  clings, 
Hast  given  us  joys,  tender  and  true, 

Yet  all  with  wings, 
So  that  we  see,  gleaming  on  high, 

Diviner  things ! 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  kept 

The  best  in  store; 
We  have  enough,  yet  not  too  much 

To  long  for  more: 
A  yearning  for  a  deeper  peace, 

Not  known  before. 
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I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  here  our  souls, 

Though  amply  blest, 
Can  never  find,  although  they  seek, 

A  perfect  rest, — 
Nor  ever  shall,  until  they  lean 

On  Jesus'  breast! 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


AT  LAST 

"A  prayer,"  says  Phillips  Brooks,  "in  its  simplest  definition.,  is 
merely  ^a  wish  turned  heavenward/'  Could  a  more  fitting  phrase 
be  applied  to  this  humble  and  devout  petition? 

TT7"HEN  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling, 

T  F        And,  in  the  winds  from  unsunned  spaces  blown, 
I  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown, 

Thou  who  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so  pleasant, 
Leave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay; 

0  Love  Divine,  O  Helper  ever-present, 
Be  Thou  my  strength  and  stay ! 

Be  near  me  when  all  else  is  from  me  drifting; 

Earth,  sky,  home's  picture,  days  of  shade  and  shine, 
And  kindly  faces  to  my  own  uplifting 

The  love  which  answers  mine. 

1  have  but  Thee,  my  Father !  let  Thy  spirit 

Be  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold  ; 
No  gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I  merit, 
Nor  street  of  shining  gold. 

Suffice  it  if — my  good  and  ill  unreckoned, 

And  both  forgiven  through  Thy  abounding  grace — 

I  find  myself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittle*. 


FORTITUDE 

There  are  two  kinds  of  optimism — the  optimism  of  difficulties 
unperceived  and  the  optimism  of  difficulties  conquered.  One  is 
shallow  and  unreal;  the  other  is  deep  and  genuine.  One  flees 
life;  the  other  faces  it.  One  is  based  on  the  glibness  of  a  theory; 
the  other  is  based  on  the  wisdom  of  experience.  One  is  mundane 
and  transitory;  the  other  is  spiritual  and  abiding. 

BECAUSE  I  hold  it  sinful  to  despond. 
And  will  not  let  the  bitterness  of  life 
Blind  me  with  burning  tears,  but  look  beyond 
Its  turmoil  and  its  strife; 

Because  I  lift  my  head  above  the  mist 
Where  the  sun  shines  and  the  broad  breezes  blow, 
By  every  ray  and  every  raindrop  kissed 
That  God's  love  doth  bestow; 

Think  you  I  find  no  bitterness  at  all, 
No  burden  to  be  borne  like  Christian's  pack  ? 
Think  you  there  are  no  ready  tears  to  fall, 
Because  I  keep  them  back  ? 

Why  should  I  hug  life's  ills  with  cold  reserve 
To  curse  myself  and  all  who  love  me?  Nay! 
A  thousand  times  more  good  than  I  deserve 
God  gives  me  every  day. 

And  in  each  one  of  these  rebellious  tears 
Kept  bravely  back,  He  makes  a  rainbow  shine. 
Grateful,  I  take  His  slightest  gift;  no  fears 
Nor  any  doubts  are  mine. 

Dark  skies  must  clear,  and  when  the  clouds  are  past, 
One  golden  day  redeems  a  weary  year ; 
Patient,  I  listen,  sure  that  sweet  at  last 
Will  sound  His  voice  of  cheer. 

Anonymous. 
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GROWING  OLD 

Youth  rushes  headlong  and  knocks  obstacles  aside.  Age  pro 
ceeds  quietly  and  is  at  peace  with  all  things. 

A  LITTLE  more  tired  at  close  of  day, 
A  little  less  anxious  to  have  our  way, 
A  little  less  ready  to  scold  and  blame, 
A  little  more  care  for  another's  name, 
And  so  we  are  nearing-  the  journey's  end, 
Where  time  and  eternity  meet  and  blend. 

A  little  less  care  for  bonds  and  gold, 
A  little  less  zest  than  in  days  of  old, 
A  broader  view  and  a  saner  mind, 
And  a  little  more  love  for  all  mankind, 
A  little  more  careful  of  what  we  say; 
And  so  we  are  faring  adown  the  way. 

A  little  more  love  for  the  friends  of  youth, 
A  little  more  zeal  for  established  truth, 
A  little  more  charity  in  our  views, 
A  little  less  thirst  for  the  daily  tiews, 
And  so  we  are  folding  our  tents  away, 
And  passing  in  silence  at  close  of  day. 

A  little  more  leisure  to  sit  and  dream, 

A  little  more  real  the  things  unseen, 

A  little  bit  nearer  to  pilgrims  ahead, 

With  comforting  visions  of  those  long  dead, 

And  so  we  are  going  where  all  must  go, 

To  the  place  the  living  may  never  know. 

A  little  more  laughter,  a  few  more  tears, 
And  we  shall  have  told  our  increasing  years; 
The  book  is  closed,  and  the  prayers  are  said, 
And  we  are  a  part  of  the  countless  dead. 
Thrice  happy,  then,  if  some  soul  can  say, 
"I  live  because  he  has  passed  my  way/* 

Rottin  J.  Wetts. 


ASA  TROT 

Life  is  inexorable.  Every  man,  whatever  his^  station^  is  at 
some  time  an  in,  at  some  time  an  out.  Since  this  is  the  universal 
lot,  kindness  to  others  is  in  one  sense  insurance.  Even  on  selfish 
grounds  we  should  do  as  we  would  be  done  by. 


autumn  winds  were  blowing  cold, 
JL       The  summer  bloom  was  o'er, 
And  Asa  Trot,  infirm  and  old, 
Entered  the  cottage  door. 

With  feeble  step  and  wistful  look, 

Trembling  with  cold  and  age, 
He  tottered  to  the  chimney  nook, 

But  heard  a  voice  of  rage. 

"I  hate  this  mean  old  elbow'd  chair, 

Forever  in  my  way  ; 
Say,  do  you  think  that  I  will  bear 

To  have  it  here  all  day?" 

The  aged  man,  with  tears,  replies, 

"My  work  on  earth  is  done, 
But  since  my  presence  you  despise, 

Where  shall  I  go,  my  son?" 

"You  need  not  ask/'  said  Asa  Trot, 

"The  alms-house  is  in  view  ; 
Before  Ms  time  you  should  have  thought 

That  was  the  place  for  you." 

And  when  his  son  had  answered  that, 

Poor  Asa  said  no  more, 
But,  taking  up  his  old  worn  hat, 

He  tottered  to  the  door. 

Beneath  an  aged  apple-tree, 

Whose  autumn  leaves  were  shed, 

He  sat  him  down,  and  on  his  knee 
Reclined  his  aching  head. 
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At  last  he  heard  a  gentle  sound, 

And  little  Tommy  said, 
"Why  sits  my  grandpa  on  the  ground, 

And  what  does  ail  his  head?" 

"Alas,  my  boy,  I  have  no  more 
'  A  place  to  call  my  own, 
And  I  must  join  the  pauper  poor, 
Supported  by  the  town ! 

"But  I  am  very  cold,  my  dear, 

My  strength  is  nearly  gone  ; 
I  must  not  sit  and  perish  here, 

That  would  be  doing  wrong. 

"Run  to  my  chamber,  little  son — 

I  take  it  without  guilt, 
For  by  my  wife  those  seams  were  run-=s 

Go,  fetch  my  patch-work  quilt." 

With  swelling  heart  poor  Tommy  ran, 

Determined  now  to  know 
If  his  own  father  was  the  man 

That  treated  grandpa  so. 

Now  Asa,  in  a  sullen  mood, 
Was  posting  books  that  day, 

And  Tommy  said,  "  Tis  very  rude 
To  send  grandpa  away. 

"Pray  tell  me  now,  what  has  he  done 
That  you  should  treat  him  so?" 

Said  madam  Jennie,  "Hold  your  tongue  f 
Said  Asa,  "Let  him  go." 

To  grandpa's  chamber  Tommy  went, 
And  now  his  sorrows  found  a  vent 

In  bitter  tears  at  last. 
"But  grandpa  waits,"  he,  sobbing,  said, 
Then  snatched  the  quilt  from  off  the  bed, 

And  down  the  stairway  passeii. 
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Then  close  to  father's  ear  he  drew, 
And  whispered,  "Cut  this  quilt  in  two, 

Grandfather  needs  but  half ; 
You'll  need  the  other  half  when,  poor 
And  old,  I  drive  you  from  the  door, 

And  at  your  sorrows  laugh." 

The  father  started  with  surprise. 
"O,  Tommy,  if  you  e'er  despise 

And  treat  your  father  thus — " 
Then  Asa  paused  with  sudden  dread, 
And  felt  upon  his  guilty  head 

That  same  half-muttered  curse. 

The  boy  had  raised  a  mirror  there; 
He  saw  himself,  with  hoary  hair, 

Scorned  by  his  darling  son,    - 
Doomed  at  the  last  to  wander  forth 
A  vagabond  upon  the  earth, 

Till  life's  last  sands  were  run. 

"O,  Tommy,  take  my  hand,"  he  said; 
And  Tommy  to  the  garden  led 

Poor  Asa,  bowed  in  shame, 
And  there  upon  his  bended  knee, 
Beneath  the  aged  apple-tree, 

He  called  his  father's  name. 

'Twas  rapture  to  the  little  boy, 
And  angels  heard  the  sound  with  joy, 

When,  in  a  humble  tone, 
Repentant  Asa,  sad  but  calm, 
Said,  "Father,  lean  upon  my  arm, 

And  let  us  now  go  home." 

Now  in  the  chimney's  warmest  nook 
Sat  grandpa  with  the  holy  book, 

His  countenance  serene. 
But  dimmer  grew  his  sunken  eye ; 
A  cough  proclaimed  that  he  would  die 

Before  the  grass  was  green. 
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Now  Asa  watched  him  day  by  day, 
And  wept  alone  and  tried  to  pray 

That  God  his  life  would  save. 
But  weaker  now  the  old  man  grew, 
And  nearer  still  each  day  he  drew 

Unto  the  silent  grave. 

One  morning,  just  at  dawn  of  day, 
Poor  Asa  heard  him  feebly  say, 

"Forget  what  is  forgiven ; 
Remember,  'tis  my  dying  prayer — 
Forget  the  past  and  meet  me  there, 

In  heaven,  my  son — in  heaven." 


Anonymous. 


FAITH 

In  secular  matters  nine-tenths  of  our  conduct  is  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  this  man  will  do  that  thing,  this  result  follow 
that  cause.  In  spiritual  matters  we  may  be  more  confident  still, 
since  God  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  man  or  inanimate 
nature. 

MEN  buy  and  sell  by  faith ;  the  forges  burn, 
The  drays  are  laden,  countless  mill-wheels  turn, 
Great  ships  are  chartered,  trains  run  to  and  fro ; 
Though  faith  directs  them  all,  they  scarcely  know 
This  spirit  of  the  life  of  every  day. 
Will  she  desert  them  when  they  seek  to  pray? 

A  day — a  single  day — if  faith  were  dead, 
No  field  were  sown,  no  oven  fired  for  bread. 
Faith  is  the  hand-maid  in  a  toiler's  guise 
Of  all  the  world  of  workers.  To  tired  eyes 
With  solace  she  appears  at  close  of  day 
To  lift  their  burdens  when  they  seek  to  pray. 

Laura  Bell  Everett., 
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OUT  TO  OLD  AUNT  MARY'S 

Many  of  our  finest  inspirations  come  from  simple  human  con 
tacts.  Is  there  not  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  beyond  the 
grave  a  renewal  of  these  contacts  awaits  us? 

WASN'T  it  pleasant,  O  brother  mine,  _ 
In  those  old  days  of  the  lost  sunshine 
Of  youth — when  the  Saturday's  chores  were  through, 
And  the  "Sunday's  wood"  in  the  kitchen,  too, 
And  we  went  visiting,  "me  and  you/' 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's  ? 

It  all  comes  back  so  clear  today ! 
Though  I  am  as  bald  as  you  are  gray) — •. 
Out  by  the  barn-lot,  and  down  the  lane, 
We  patter  along  in  the  dust  again, 
As  light  as  the  tips  of  the  drops  of  the  rain, 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's ! 

We  cross  the  pasture,  and  through  the  wood 
Where  the  old  gray  snag  of  the  poplar  stood, 
Where  the  hammering  "red-heads"  hopped  awry, 
And  the  buzzard  "raised"  in  the  "clearing"  sky 
And  lolled  and  circled,  as  we  went  by 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's. 

And  then  in  the  dust  of  the  road  again ; 
And  the  teams  we  met,  and  the  countrymen; 
And  the  long  highway,  with  sunshine  spread 
As  thick  as  butter  on  country  bread, 
Our  cares  behind,  and  our  hearts  ahead 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's. 

Why,  I  see  her  now  in  the  open  door, 
Where  the  little  gourds  grew  up  the  sides  and  o'er 
The  clapboard  roof ! — And  her  face — ah,  me ! 
Wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  see — 
And  wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  be 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's? 
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And  O  my  brother,  so  far  away, 
This  is  to  tell  you  she  waits  today 
To  welcome  us : — Aunt  Mary  fell 
Asleep  this  morning,  whispering,  "Tell 
The  boys  to  come!"  And  all  is  well 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

From  the  Biographical   Edition 

Of  the   Complete  Works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Copyright,    1913. 

Used   by   special   permission  of  the   publishers, 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 


A  PRAYER 

Ask  not  for  more,  but  use  the  store  you  already  have. 

OH,  not  for  more  or  longer  days,  dear  Lord, 
My  prayer  shall  be — 
But  rather  teach  me  how  to  use  the  days 
Now  given  me. 

I  ask  not  more  of  pleasure  or  of  joy 

For  this  brief  while — 
But  rather  let  me  for  the  joys  I  have 

Be  glad  and  smile. 

I  ask  not  ownership  of  vast  estates 

Nor  piles  of  gold — 
But  make  me  generous  with  the  little  store 

My  hands  now  hold. 

Nor  shall  I  ask  that  life  should  give  to  me 

Another  friend — 
Just  keep  me  true  to  those  I  have,  dear  Lord, 

Until  the  end. 

B.  Y.  Williams. 

from  "Your  House  of  Happiness," 
Copyright,   1928, 
George   Sully  &   Co. 
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WE  ARE  SEVEN 

The  little  girl  in  this  poem  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  death. 
Of  her  six  brothers  and  sisters  four  have  business  which  keeps 
them  from  the  old  home  and  two  lie  in  the  churchyard;  yet  to 
her  the  four  and  the  two  are  in  exactly  the  same  status— all 
are  merely  away. 

A  SIMPLE  child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  Girl : 
She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air, 
And  she  was  wildly  clad: 
Her  eyes  yrere  fair,  and  very  fair; 
— Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

"Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid, 
How  many  may  you  be  ?" 
"How  many  ?  Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 
And  wondering-  looked  at  me. 

"And  where  are  they?  I  pray  you  tell.'* 
She  answered,  "Seven  are  we; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

"Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
My  sister  and  my  brother; 
And,  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother." 

"You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven !  I  pray  you  tell, 
Sweet  Maid,  how  this  may  be." 
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Then  did  the  little  Maid  reply, 
"Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we; 
Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
Beneath  the  church-yard  tree." 

"You  run  about,  my  little  Maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive ; 
If  two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid. 
Then  ye  are  only  five/' 

"Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen/* 
The  little  Maid  replied, 
"Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's 
And  they  are  side  by  side. 

"My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 
And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

"And  often  after  sun-set,  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 
And  eat  my  supper  there. 

"The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
Till  God  released  her  of  hef  pain; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

"So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid; 
And,  when  the  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played, 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

"And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 
And  I  could  run  and  slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, 
And  he  lies  by  her  side.'' 
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"How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 
"If  they  two  are  in  heaven?" 
Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply, 
"Oh  Master!  we  are  seven/' 

"But  they  are  dead ;  those  two  are  dead ! 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven !" 
'Twas  throwing  words  away ;  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  have  her  will, 
And  said,  "Nay,  we  are  seven  I" 

William  Wordsworth. 


LARGE  ETERNAL  FELLOWS 

Nature  is  no  niggard.  Her  supplies  are  exhaustless.  Of  all 
her  gifts  the  greatest  is  large-spirited  men.  They  have  been  from 
of  old;  they  will  continue  to  be  always. 

fin  HERE  are  large  eternal  fellows  making  music  here- 
Jl       about, 

And  large  eternal  men  are  yet  to  be ; 
And  long  will  be  the  long,  long  years  before  the  breed 

runs  out, 
Strong  as  iron  in  the  mountains,  clean  as  saltness  in 

the  sea. 
There  were  large  eternal  fellows  and  they  lived  before 

the  Flood, 
And  they  fought  the  slimy  dragons  of  the  old  Deucalion 

mud, — 

And  still  the  good  earth  nourishes  the  same  eternal  brood. 
There  are  large  eternal  fellows  yet  to  be. 

There  were  large  eternal  fellows  with  the  Cave-men  long 

.  ago, 

Hairy  Platos,  stammering  voices  for  the  dumb, 
Men  who  felt  the  streaming  up-gush  of  great  Nature's 

overflow, — 

And  great  Nature  has  her  darlings  yet  to  come. 
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There  is  iron  in  the  mountains,  there  is  saltness  in  the  sea, 
There  shall  flower  higher  corn-blooms  on  the  stalks  of 

destiny, 
1  here's  a  race  of  giants  growing  for  the  long  years  yet 

to  be, — 
There  are  large  eternal  fellows  yet  to  come. 

There  was  workmanship  put  in  it,  and  the  world  was 

made  to  last, 

And  it  wears  as  well  today  as  hitherto; 
And  the  large,  eternal  fellows  that  it  grew  there  in  the 

past — 

It  shall  match  and  overtop  them  with  the  new ; 
In  its  green  irriguous  valleys  lilies  grow  as  fair  as  then, 
There  are  giant  pines  and  redwoods  towering  from  the 

watered  glen, 
Nor  has  Nature  lost  the  cunning  yet  of  making  giant 

men, — 
There  are  large,  eternal  fellows  yet  to  be. 

From  the  star-dust  of  wide  spaces  did  the  mighty  worlds 

cohere — 

And  there's  star-dust  for  a  million  worlds  to  be ; 
There  are  many  things  that  happen  in  the  long  Platonic 

year,— 
There  are  new  stars  yet  unmoulded  that  the  coming 

days  will  see. 
The  cosmic  stuff  for  stars  and  men  the  years  shall  not 

debase, — 
And  greater  stars  than  throng  the  skies  shall  newly  loom 

in  space, 
And  greater  men  than  yet  have  been  shall  yet  redeem 

the  race. 
There  are  large,  eternal  fellows  yet  to  be. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From  "Songs  of  the  Average  Man," 

Copyright,   1907, 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
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THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE 

The  religious  life  of  George  Eliot  was  broken  midway;  there 
after  the  old  unquestioning  faith  was  gone,  and  she  strove  hero 
ically  and  pathetically  for  new  spiritual  anchorage.  She  felt  that 
the  individual  dies  utterly,  but  that  the  race  does  not  perish. 
That  is,  she  believed  in  the  immortality,  not  of  man,  but  of 
Man.  And  she  deemed  this  survival  of  the  race  ^not  merely 
physical.  All  the  sympathy,  the  inspiration,  and  the  righteousness 
of  the  individual  live  on  in  those  whom  the  -  individual  has 
touched  and  thus  become  part  of  the  ever-augmented  heritage 
of  mankind. 

OH,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence ;  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  search 

To  vaster  issues.  So  to  live  is  heaven : 

To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 

Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

So  we  inherit  that  sweet  purity 

For  which  we  struggled,  failed,  and  agonized 
With  widening  retrospect  that  bred  despair. 
Rebellious  flesh  that  would  not  be  subdued, 
A  vicious  parent  shaming  still  its  child, 
Poor  anxious  penitence,  is  quick  dissolved; 
Its  discords,  quenched  by  meeting  harmonies, 
Die  in  the  large  and  charitable  air, 
And  all  our  rarer,  better,  truer  self, 
That  sobbed  religiously  in  yearning  song, 
That  watched  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  world, 
Laboriously  tracing  what  must  be, 
And  what  may  yet  be  better, — saw  within 
A  worthier  image  for  the  sanctuary, 
And  shaped  it  forth  before  the  multitude. 
Divinely  human,  raising  worship  so 
To  higher  reverence  more  mixed  with  love, — 
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Shall  fold  its  eyelids,  and  the  human  sky 
Be  gathered  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb 
Unread  forever.  This  is  life  to  come, — 
Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  who  strive  to  follow.  May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven, — be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense! 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 


George  Eliot. 


MY  SOUL  AND  I 


If  the  new  doors  to  life  invite  us,  shall  we  fear  the  new  door 
to  Life?  If  tomorrows  were  joyous  when  they  became  todays, 
need  we  shrink  from  the  final  Tomorrow? 

AS  treading  some  long  corridor, 
My  soul  and  I  together  go; 
Each  day  unlocks  another  door 
To  a  new  room  we  did  not  know. 

And  every  night  the  darkness  hides 
My  soul  from  me  awhile — but  then 

No  fear  nor  loneliness  abides; 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  we  wake  again. 

So  when  my  soul  and  I,  at  last, 

Shall  find  but  one  dim  portal  more, 

Shall  we,  remembering  all  the  past, 
Yet  fear  to  try  that  other  door? 

Charles  Buxton  Going. 

From   "Star-Glow  and  Song," 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
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MISTAKES 

Some  of  the  ghastliest  disasters  of  life  are  due,  not  to  con 
scious  wrong-doing,  but  to  error.  We  should  strive  and  pray 
therefore  to  make  fewer  mistakes.  But  we  must  not  be  too  dis 
couraged  if  we  stumble.  If  we  are  weak,  God  is  strong;  and 
"to  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine." 

VOUCHSAFE  to  keep  me  this  day  without  sin ! 
Yea,  Lord!  from  danger,  too,  for  Christ's  dear 

sake! 

Yet  more  I  ask,  for  more  thy  help  would  win ! 
In  thy  deep  pity,  keep  me  from  mistake ! 

Mistakes  of  judgment!  when  no  light  I  see, 
Yet  in  my  blindness  fain  would  do  my  best ; 

When  to  life's  problem  I  can  find  no  key, 
And  grope  in  darkness,  with  a  weight  oppressed! 

Mistakes  of  loving  I  when  my  heart  leaps  forth 
To  answer  heart  that  faithful  seems,  and  true; 

Then  learns  that  hope  of  gain  marks  friendship's  worth, 
That  love  unselfish  is  the  gift  of  few ! 

Mistakes  in  guiding  others  on  through  way 
Which  shining  looks,  and  leads  to  sunny  height, 

Only  to  lose  ourselves  at  close  of  day, 
And   wander  in   dense   woods,    through   dangerous 
night. 

Yet  teach  me,  Lord,  that  if  with  purpose  true, 

With  unperverted  will,  I  firmly  make 
My  choice — that  is  the  best  that  I  could  do, 

And  thou  didst  mean  that  I  should  oft  mistake! 

Thus  through  my  failures,  lead  to  sure  success ; 

Through  falls,  to  stand  on  ground  that  never  quakes ; 
Through  error,  learn  thy  strength,  my  feebleness ; 

Climb  nearer  heaven  by  means  of  my  mistakes ! 

S.  M.  Day. 
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AS  I  GROW  OLD 

"I  used  to  wonder  a  little,"  says  Irving  Bacheller,  "at  the 
serene  faith  of  the  old.  ...  I  wonder  no  more.  I  can  see  that 
the  day  is  far  spent,  and  I  begin  to  feel  that  serenity  of  faith 
which  had  excited  my  wonder.  I  feel,  more  and  more,  like  one 
going  home.  Going  home  is  a  good  part  of  the  occupation  of 
every  living  thing.  Home  is  the  pole-star  of  this  planet.  It  is  a 
universal,  ever  present  force." 

AS  I  grow  old  it  seems  that  I 
Grow  old  as  grows  the  westward  sky 
When  day  is  coming  to  its  close: 
For  life  takes  on  a  tint  of  rose 
I  had  not  known  in  life's  hot  noon. 
Now  in  the  night  that  comes  so  soon 
I  see  new  stars  I  had  not  seen, 
A  surer  faith,  a  peace  serene, 
As  I  grow  old. 

As  I  grow  old,  like  men  at  even, 
I  turn  my  eyes  again  to  heaven, 
That  were  so  busy  with  the  earth: 
And  there  I  find  the  things  of  worth, 
The  things  most  beautiful  of  all. 
Upon  the  world  shadows  fall, 
Yet  on  the  world  a  fairer  light, 
A  golden  gleam,  a  beacon  bright, 
As  I  grow  old. 

As  I  grow  old  the  winds  of  life 

Die  down,  the  hate,  the  hurt,  the  strife. 

The  waters  calm,  the  waves  are  still. 

I  want  no  triumph,  wish  no  ill 

To  any  man.  Now  from  my  heart 

The  ancient  angers  all  depart. 

New  friends  I  know,  new  songs  are  sung, 

New  joys  are  mine — yes,  I  grow  young 

As  I  grow  old! 

Douglas  Mcdloch. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
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JESUS  THE  CARPENTER 

It  is  well  to  visit  the  scenes,  to  look  upon  the  objects  associ 
ated  with  Jesus.  It  is  better  to  heed  His  teachings,  to  emulate 
His  spirit. 

IF  I  could  hold  within  my  hand 
The  hammer  Jesus  swung, 
Not  all  the  gold  in  all  the  land, 
Nor  jewels  countless  as  the  sand, 

All  in  the  balance  flung, 
Could  weigh  the  value  of  that  thing 
Round  which  His  fingers  once  did  cling. 

If  I  could  have  the  table  He 

Once  made  in  Nazareth, 
Not  all  the  pearls  in  all  the  sea, 
Nor  crowns  of  kings,  or  kings  to  be, 

As  long  as  men  have  breath, 
Could  buy  that  thing  of  wood  He  made — 
The  Lord  of  Lords  who  learned  a  trade. 

Yes,  but  His  hammer  still  is  shown 

By  honest  hands  that  toil, 
And  round  His  table  men  sit  down, 
And  all  are  equals,  with  a  crown 

Nor  gold  nor  pearls  can  soil. 
The  shop  at  Nazareth  was  bare, 
But  Brotherhood  was  builded  there. 

Charles  M.  Sheldon. 

OUT  OF  THE  VAST 

THERE'S  part  of  the  sun  in  an  apple, 
There's  part  of  the  moon  in  a  rose; 
There's  part  of  the  flaming  Pleiades 

In  every  leaf  that  grows. 
Out  of  the  vast  comes  nearness ; 
For  the  God  whose  love  we  sing 


Lends  a  little  of  his  heaven 
To  every  living  thing. 


August  W.  Bornberger* 


IN  THE  FIRELIGHT 

fire  upon  the  hearth  is  low, 
A        And  there  is  stillness  everywhere, 
And,  wing'd  spirits,  here  and  there 
The  firelight  shadows  fluttering  go. 
And  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 
A  childish  treble  breaks  the  gloom, 
And  softly  from  a  further  room 
Comes:  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,** 

And,  somehow,  with  that  little  pray'r 
And  that  sweet  treble  in  my  ears, 
My  thought  goes  back  to  distant  years, 

And  lingers  with  a  dear  one  there; 

And  as  I  hear  my  child's  amen, 

My  mother's  faith  comes  back  to  me — 
Crouched  at  her  side  I  seem  to  be, 

And  mother  holds  my  hands  again. 

Oh,  for  an  hour  in  that  dear  place — 
Oh,  for  the  peace  of  that  dear  time— r 
Oh,  for  that  childish  trust  sublime — 

Oh,  for  a  glimpse  of  mother's  face! 

Yet,  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  alone — 
Sweet  magic  of  that  treble  tone 

And  ' 'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  1" 

Eugene  Field. 

From  "Poems  of  Eugene  Field," 
Copyright,   1910,  by  Julia  S.  Field. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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THE  HIGHER  FELLOWSHIP 

In  the  primal  situations  of  life  we  must  band  together  or  die. 
When  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  or  savages,  each  man's  defence 
lies  largely  in  the  arm  of  his  fellow.  When  crossing-  a  desert,  the 
surety  of  each  is  the  total  resources  of  the  caravan.  In  the 
higher  spheres  too — in  the  realm  of  the  mind,  in  the  realm  of 
the  spirit — he  who  turns  his  back  upon  others  is  feeble  indeed. 
Our  safety,  our  achievements  are  based  upon  cooperation. 

ARE  you  one  of  my  gang? 
Yes,  you're  one  of  my  gang. 
The  same  job  is  yours  and  mine 

To  fix  up  the  earth, 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth, 
And  make  its  dull  emptiness  shine. 
The  world  is  unfinished ;  let's  mould  it  a  bit 

With  pickaxe  and  shovel  and  spade ; 
We  are  gentlemen  delvers,  the  gentry  of  brawn, 

And  to  make  the  world  over  our  trade. 
And  I  love  the  sweet  sound  of  our  pickaxes'  clang, 
I'm  glad  to  be  with  you.  You're  one  of  my  gang. 

Are  you  one  of  my  crew? 

Yes,  you're  one  of  my  crew, 
And  we  steer  by  the  same  pilot  star, 

On  a  trip  that  is  long 

And  through  storms  that  are  strong ; 
But  we  sail  for  a  port  that  is  far. 
O,  the  oceans  are  wide, — and  we're  glad  they  are  wide 

And  we  know  not  the  thitherward  shore, — 
But  we  never  have  sailed  from  the  Less  to  the  Less 

But  forever  from  More  to  the  More. 
And  we  deem  that  our  dreams  of  far  islands  are  true. 
Let  us  spread  every  sail.  You  are  one  of  my  crew. 

You  belong  to  my  club  ? 
Yes,  you're  one  of  my  club, 
And  this  is  our  programme  and  plan: 
To  each  do  his  part 
To  look  into  the  heart 
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And  get  at  the  good  that's  in  man. 
Detectives  of  virtue  and  spies  of  the  good 

And  sleuth-hounds  of  righteousness  we. 
Look  out  there,  my  brother !  we're  hot  on  your  trail. 

We'll  find  out  how  good  you  can  be. 
We  would  drive  from  our  hearts  the  snake,  tiger,  and  cub ; 
We're  the  Lodge  of  the  Lovers.  You're  one  of  my  club. 

Do  you  go  to  my  school? 

Yes,  you  go  to  my  school, 
And  we've  learned  the  big  lesson, — Be  strong! 

And  to  front  the  loud  noise 

With  a  spirit  of  poise 
And  drown  down  the  noise  with  a  song. 
We  have  spelled  the  first  line  in  the  Primer  of  Fate ; 

We  have  spelled  it,  and  dare  not  to  shirk — 
For  its  first  and  its  greatest  commandment  to  men 

Is,  "Work,  and  rejoice  in  your  work." 
Who  is  learned  in  this  Primer  will  not  be  a  fool — 
You  are  one  of  my  classmates.  You  go  to  my  school. 

You  belong  to  my  church  ? 

Yes,  you  go  to  my  church, — 
Our  names  on  the  same  old  church  roll — 

The  tide-waves  of  God 

We  believe  are  abroad 
And  flow  into  the  creeks  of  each  soul. 
And  the  vessel  we  sail  in  is  strong  as  the  sea 

That  buffets  and  blows  it  about; 
For  the  sea  is  God's  sea  as  the  ship  is  God's  ship 

So  we  know  not  the  meaning  of  doubt, 
And  we  know,  howsoever  the  vessel  may  lurch, 
We've  a  Pilot  to  trust  in.  You  go  to  my  church. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 

From  "Songs  of  the  Average  Man." 

Copyright,  1907, 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
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SOMETIME 

We  see  things  from  a  human  viewpoint;  God  sees  them  in  rela 
tion  to  eternity. 

SOMETIME,  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been  learned, 
And  sun  and  stars  f  orevermore  have  set, 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgments  here  have  spurned. 

The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes  wet, 
Will  flash  before  us,  out  of  life's  dark  night, 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  are  right, 
And  how  what  seems  reproof  was  love  most  true. 

And  we  shall  see  how,  while  we  frown  and  sigh, 

God's  plans  go  on  as  best  for  you  and  me ; 
How,  when  we  called,  He  heeded  not  our  cry, 

Because  His  wisdom  to  the  end  could  see. 
And  e'en  as  prudent  parents  disallow 

Too  much  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood, 
So  God,  perhaps,  is  keeping  from  us  now 

Life's  sweetest  things,  because  it  seemeth  good. 

And  if,  sometimes,  commingled  with  life's  wine, 

We  find  the  wormwood,  and  rebel  and  shrink, 
Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine 

Pours  out  the  potion  for  our  lips  to  drink; 
And  if  some  friend  we  love  is  lying  low, 

Where  human  kisses  cannot  reach  his  face, 
Oh,  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  so, 

But  wear  your  sorrow  with  obedient  grace ! 

And  you  shall  shortly  know  that  lengthened  breath 

Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  His  friend, 
And  that,  sometimes,  the  sable  pall  of  death 

Conceals  the  fairest  bloom  His  love  can  send. 
If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life, 

And  stand  within  and  all  God's  workings  see, 
We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife, 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 
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But  not  today.  Then  be  content,  poor  heart ; 

God's  plans  like  lilies  pure  and  white  unfold. 
We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart, — 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 
And  if,  through  patient  toil,  we  reach  the  land 

Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loosed,  may  rest, 
When  we  shall  clearly  know  and  understand, 

I  think  that  we  shall  say,  "God  knew  the  best !" 

May  Louise  Riley  Smith. 


THE  SHEPHERDESS 

Prudent  people  guard  their  tongues.  Wise  people  guard  their 
thoughts.  It  is  well  that  they  do,  for  as  Young  says,  "Our 
thoughts  are  heard  in  heaven." 

SHE  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 
A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 
Her  flocks  are  thoughts.   She  keeps  them  white; 

She  guards  them  from  the  steep ; 
She  feeds  them  on  the  fragrant  height, 
And  folds  them  in  for  sleep. 

She  roams  maternal  hills  and  bright, 

Dark  valleys  safe  and  deep. 
Into  that  tender  breast  at  night 

The  chastest  stars  may  peep. 
She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

She  holds  her  little  thoughts  in  sight, 

Though  gay  they  run  and  leap. 
She  is  so  circumspect  and  right ; 

She  has  her  soul  to  keep. 
She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

Alice  Meynett. 


From   "Poems," 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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WHEN  CLOUDS  ARE  DARK 

In   putting  away  what  is   childish  in   your   former    faith   be 
careful  not  to  put  away  what  is  fundamental. 

WE  gather  wisdom  as  we  grow, 
Our  childhood  fears  are  left  behind; 
The  faith  that  filled  us  long  ago 

Becomes  absurd,  and  is  resigned; 
We  smile,  while  pleasure  comes^  our  way, 

At  doubts  from  which  our  minds  are  free, 
But  when  the  clouds  grow  thick  and  gray 
We  feel  inclined  sometimes  to  say 

The  prayers  we  learned  at  mother's  knee,, 

We  learn  to  grasp  the  larger  truth, 

We  see  beyond  the  narrow  skies 
That  framed  the  universe  when  youth 

Prevented  us  from  being  wise ; 
The  superstitions  and  the  fears 

To  which  so  secretly  we  clung 
Are  scattered  back  along  the  years, 
The  dread  that  comes  when  night  appears 

Is  for  the  weak  and  for  the  young. 

We  get  beyond  horizons  where 

All  things  were  once  supposed  to  cease ; 
We  learn  a  little  here  and  there, 

Our  hidden  vanities  increase; 
We  turn  from  narrow  paths,  and  seek 

The  wide  ways  leading  to  the  heights; 
Self-confident  and  wise,  we  speak 
With  condescension  to  the  weak 

Who  pray  according  to  their  lights. 

But  now  and  then  there  comes  a  time 
When  wisdom  seems  to  lose  its  weight, 

When  simple  faith  becomes  sublime, 
And  all  things  else  are  second  rate. 
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When  proud  conceit  is  cast  awsy 

And  danger  threatens,  piously 
We  kneel  as  trusting  children  may 
And  find  it  comforting  to  say 

The  prayers  we  learned  at  ID-other's  knee. 

S.  E.  Riser. 

From   "Glorious  Day," 

Copyright,   1926, 

George  Sully  &  Company. 


SYMPATHY 

Christianity  is  unique  in  that  it  is  never  so  near  as  when  we 
are  helpless  or  stricken.  St.  Augustine  declares,  "I  have  read 
in  Plato  and  Cicero  sayings  that  are  very  wise  and  very  beauti 
ful;  but  I  never  read  in  either  of  them,  'Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden/*' 

^EARNETH  thy  heart  for  a  sweet  friend  dead, 
X     Sigheth  thy  heart  for  a  dear  day  fled? 
I  pity  thee,  my  friend. 

Hast  known  regret  for  a  word  unspoken, 
When  a  loving  heart  did  await  some  token? 
My  friend,  God  comfort  thee. 

Hast  spoken  ungently  to  one  now  gone, 
Hast  lain  on  her  grave  and  grieved  alone? 
I  know  God  heard  thy  prayer. 

Hast  been  harshly  judged,  misunderstood, 
By  one  to  whom  thou  wished  but  good? 
God  understands  thy  heart. 

Hast  the  friend  of  thy  heart  and  soul  false  proved, 
The  friend  of  all  the  world  best  loved? 
Christ  pities  thee,  poor  one. 

Kate  Vannah. 


INCOMPLETENESS 

Not  rest,   but  fulfilment,   is   the   law;    not   perfection,   but   a 
constant  advance  toward  perfection. 

NOTHING  resting  in  its  own  completeness 
Can  have  worth  or  beauty:  but  alone 
Because  it  leads  and  tends  to  further  sweetness, 
Fuller,  higher,  deeper,  than  its  own. 

Spring's  real  glory  dwells  not  in  the  meaning, 
Gracious  though  it  be,  of  her  blue  hours ; 

But  is  hidden  in  her  tender  leaning 

To  the  Summer's  richer  wealth  of  flowers. 

Dawn  is  fair,  because  the  mists  fade  slowly 
Into  Day,  which  floods  the  world  with  light; 

Twilight's  mystery  is  so  sweet  and  holy 
Just  because  it  ends  in  starry  Night. 

Childhood's  smiles  unconscious  graces  borrow 
From  Strife,  that  in  a  far-off  future  lies ; 

And  angel  glances  (veiled  now  by  Life's  sorrow) 
Draw  our  hearts  to  some  beloved  eyes. 

Life  is  only  bright  when  it  proceedeth 
Towards  a  truer,  deeper  Life  above; 

Human  Love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth 
To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  Love. 

Learn  the  mystery  of  Progression  duly, 
Do  not  call  each  glorious  change  Decay ; 

But  know  we  only  hold  our  treasures  truly, 
When  it  seems  as  if  they  passed  away. 

Nor  dare  to  blame  God's  gifts  for  incompleteness ; 

In  that  want  their  beauty  lies :  they  roll 
Towards  some  infinite  depth  of  love  and  sweetness, 

Bearing  onwards  man's  reluctant  soul. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 
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FAITH 

Distrust  is  like  a  barred  fortress.  The  perpetuat  defender  dies 
at  last  of  starvation. 

BETTER  trust  all  and  be  deceived^ 
And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 
Than  doubt  one  heart  that,  if  believed, 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  true  believing. 

O,  in  this  mocking  world  too  fast 
The  doubting  fiend  overtakes  our  youth ; 
Better  be  cheated  to  the  last 
Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 

Frances  Anne  Ketnble-Butler* 


THE  BLIND  CHILD 

There  is  a  sense  deeper  than  the  senses,  and  surer. 

I  KNOW  what  mother's  face  is  like, 
Although  I  cannot  see ; 
It's  like  the  music  of  a  bell ; 
It's  like  the  roses  I  can  smell — 
Yes,  these  it's  like  to  me. 

I  know  what  father's  face  is  like; 

I'm  sure  I  know  it  all ; 
It's  like  his  whistle  on  the  air; 
It's  like  his  arms  which  take  such  care 

And  never  let  me  fall. 

And  I  can  tell  what  God  is  like — 

The  God  whom  no  one  sees. 
He's  everything  my  parents  seem; 
He's  fairer  than  my  fondest  dream, 

And  greater  than  all  these. 

Anonymous. 
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THE  FACE  ON  THE  BARROOM  FLOOR 

On  a  Saturday  night  in  August,  1877,  Hugh  D'Arcy,  a  theat 
rical  man,  was  seated  in  a  barroom  on  Union  Square,  New  York, 
when  a  shabbily  dressed  intruder  who  asked  for  a  drink  was 
hustled  outside  by  attendants  and  pushed  down  the  steps.  D'Arcy, 
following,  found  him  lying  in  a  gutter  and  on  asking  what  he 
did  for  a  living  received  the  answer  that  he  was  an  artist.  After 
giving  the  man  a  drink  and  some  money,  D'Arcy  went  back  into 
the  saloon  and  protested  against  the  poor  fellow's  having  been 
thrown  out.  The  saloon  keeper  declared  that  he  couldn't  keep 
the  place  respectable  if  he  let  professional  bums  come  in.  D'Arcy 
hotly  replied  that  this  was  no  professional  bum,  but  perhaps  a 
talented,  educated  man.  Still  angry,  he  went  home  and  wrote 
this  often-quoted  poem  "as  an  admonition  to  all  to  be  kind  to 
the  poor  derelict." 


9  /TpWAS  a  balmy  summer  evening  and  a  goodly  crowd 

JL    was  there, 
Which  well  nigh  filled  Joe's  barroom,  on  the  corner  of 

the  square; 
And  as  songs  and  witty  stories  came  through  the  open 

door, 
A  vagabond  crept  slowly  in  and  posed  upon  the  floor. 

"Where  did  it  come  from?"  some  one  said.  "The  wind 

has  blown  it  in." 
"What   does  it  want?"  another  cried.   "Some   whiskey, 

rum  or  gin  ?" 

"Here  Toby,  sic  him  if  your  stomach's  equal  to  the  work — 
I  wouldn't  touch  him  with  a  fork,  he's  as  filthy  as  a 

Turk" 


This  badinage  the  poor  wretch  took  with  stoical  good 

grace; 
In  fact,  he  smiled  as  tho'  he  thought  he'd  struck  the 

proper  place. 
"Come,  boys,  I  know  there's  burly  hearts  among  so  good 

a  crowd — 

To  be  in  such  good  company  would  make  a  deacon  proud. 
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"Give  me  a  drink— that's  what  I  want — I'm  out  of  funds 

you  know, 
When  I  had  cash  to  treat  the  gang,  this  hand  was  never 

slow. 
What !  You  laugh  as  though  you  thought  this  pocket  never 

held  a  sou, 
I  once  was  fixed  as  well,  my  boys,  as  any  one  of  you. 

"There,  thanks;  that  braced  me  nicely;  God  bless  you 

one  and  all; 

Next  time  I  pass  this  saloon,  111  make  another  call. 
Give  you  a  song  ?  No,  I  can't  do  that,  my  singing  days  are 

past; 
My  voice  is  cracked,  my  throat's  worn  out,  and  my  lungs 

are  going  fast. 

"Say !  give  me  another  whiskey,  and  I  tell  you  what  I'll 
do — 

I'll  tell  you  a  funny  story,  and  a  fact,  I  promise,  too. 

That  I  was  ever  a  decent  man,  not  one  of  you  would 
think ; 

But  I  was,  some  four  or  five  years  back.  Say,  give  me  an 
other  drink. 

"Fill  her  up,  Joe,  I  want  to  put  some  life  into  my  frame — 
Such  little  drinks  to  a  bum  like  me  are  miserably  tame; 
Five  fingers — there,  that's  the  scheme — and  corking  good 

whiskey,  too, 
Well,  here's  luck,  boys,  and  landlord,  my  best  regards 

to  you. 

"You've  treated  me  pretty  kindly,  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you 

how 

I  came  to  be  the  dirty  sot  you  see  before  you  now. 
As  I  told  you,  once  I  was  a  man  with  muscle,  frame  and 

health, 
And,  but  for  a  blunder,  ought  to  have  made  considerable 

wealth. 
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"I  was  a  painter — not  one  that  daubs  on  bricks  and  wood, 
But  an  artist,  and,  for  my  age,  was  rated  pretty  good ; 
I  worked  hard  at  my  canvas,  and  was  bidding  fair  to 

rise, 
For  gradually  I  saw  the  star  of  fame  before  my  eyes. 

"I  made  a  picture,  perhaps  you've  seen,  'tis  called  the 

'Chase  of  Fame/ 
It  brought  me  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  added  to  my 

name. 

And  then  I  met  a  woman — now  comes  the  funny  part — 
With  eyes  that  petrified  my  brain  and  sunk  into  my  heart. 

"Why  don't  you  laugh?  Tis  funny  that  the  vagabond 

you  see 

Could  ever  love  a  woman  and  expect  her  love  for  me; 
But  'twas  so,  and  for  a  month  or  two  her  smiles  were 

freely  given, 
And  when  her  lovely  lips  touched  mine,  it  carried  me  to 

heaven. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  for  whom  your  soul  you'd 

give, 

With  a  form  like  the  Milo  Venus,  too  beautiful  to  live; 
With  eyes  that  would  beat  the  Kohinoor,  and  a  wealth  of 

chestnut  hair? 
If  so,  'twas  she,  for  there  never  was  another  half  so  fair. 

"I  was  working  on  a  portrait,  one  afternoon  in  May, 
Of  a  fair-haired  boy,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  lived  across 

the  way; 

And  Madeline  admired  it,  and  much  to  my  surprise, 
Said  that  she'd  like  to  know  the  man  that  had  such 

dreamy  eyes. 

"It  didn't  take  long  to  know  him,  and  before  the  month 

had  flown, 

My  friend  had  stolen  my  darling,  and  I  was  left  alone ; 
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And  ere  a  year  of  misery  had  passed  above  my  head, 
The  jewel  I  had  treasured  so  had  tarnished  and  was  dead. 

"That's  why  I  took  to  drink,  boys.  Why,  I  never  saw 

you  smile. 

I  thought  you'd  be  amused  and  laughing  all  the  while. 
Why!  What's  the  matter,  friend?  There's  a  tear-drop  in 

your  eye; 
Come,  laugh  like  me,   'tis  only  babes  and  women  that 

should  cry. 

"Say,  boys,  if  you  give  me  just  another  whiskey,  I'll  be 


And  I'll  draw  right  here,  a  picture  of  the  face  that  drove 

me  mad. 
Give  me  that  piece  of  chalk  with  which  you  mark  the 

baseball  score, 
You  shall  see  the  lovely  Madeline,  upon  the  barroom 

floor." 

Another  drink,  and  with  chalk  in  hand,  the  vagabond 

began 

To  sketch  a  face  that  well  might  buy  the  soul  of  any  man. 
Then,  as  he  placed  another  lock  upon  the  shapely  head, 
With  a  fearful  shriek  he  leaped  and  fell  across  the  pic 

ture  —  dead. 

Hugh  D'Arcy. 


WHO  LOVE  CAN  NEVER  DIE 

WHO  love  can  never  die.  They  are  a  part 
Of  all  that  lives  beneath  the  summer's  sky; 
With  the  world's  living  soul  their  souls  are  one: 
Nor  shall  they  in  vast  Nature  be  undone 
And  lost  in  the  general  life ;  each  separate  heart 
Shall  live,  and  find  its  own,  and  never  die. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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EXAMPLE 

In  a  sober  moment  a  drunkard  saw  his  little  boy  plodding 
after  him  through  the  snow  and  trying  to  step  in  his  tracks. 
A  terrible  realization  came  to  him  of  what  it  would  mean  if 
his  son  should  follow  his  footsteps  through  life.  Forthwith  he 
gave  up  drink. 

TT7TE  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand, 
VV      And  drean?  we  ne'er  shall  see  them  more; 
But  for  a  thousand  years 
Their  fruit  appears, 
In  weeds  that  mar  the  land 
Or  healthful  store. 

The  deeds  we  do,  the  words  we  say, 
Into  still  air  they  seem  to  fleetj 
We  count  them  ever  past ; 
But  they  shall  last — 
In  the  dread  judgment  they 
And  we  shall  meet. 

I  charge  thee  by  the  years  gone  byp 
For  the  love  of  brethren  dear, 

Keep  them,  the  one  true  way 
In  work  and  play, 
Lest  in  the  world  their  cry 
Of  woe  thou  hear. 

John  Keble. 


NEARING  PORT 

THE  noble  river  widens  as  we  drift, 
And  the  deep  waters  more  than  brackish  grow ; 
We  note  the  sea-birds  flying  to  and  fro, 
And  feel  the  ocean-currents  plainly  lift 
Our  bark,  and  yet  our  course  we  would  not  shift: 
These  are  but  signs  by  which  the  boatmen  know 
They're  drawing  near  the  port  to  which  they  go 
To  land  their  cargo  or  to  bring  their  gift. 
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So  may  our  lives  reach  out  on  either  hand, 

Broader  and  broader,  as  the  end  draws  near  ; 

So  may  we  seek  God's  truths  to  understand, 

As  the  sea-birds  shelter  seek  when  storms  appear; 

So  may  the  currents  from  the  heavenly  sea 

Lift  us  and  bear  us  to  eternity. 

Anonymous. 


THINGS  THAT  NEVER  DIE 

THE  pure,  the  bright,  the  beautiful 
That  stirred  our  hearts  in  youth, 
The  impulses  to  wordless  prayer, 
The  streams  of  love  and  truth, 
The  longing  after  something  lost, 

The  spirit's  yearning  cry, 
The  striving  after  better  hopes — 
These  things  can  never  die. 

The  timid  hand  stretched  forth  to  aid 

A  brother  in  his  need ; 
A  kindly  word  in  grief's  dark  hour 

That  proves  a  friend  indeed; 
The  plea  for  mercy  softly  breathed, 

When  justice  threatens  high, 
The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

Let  nothing  pass,  for  every  hand 

Must  find  some  work  to  do, 
Lose  not  a  chance  to  waken  love — 

Be  firm  and  just  and  true. 
So  shall  a  light  that  cannot  fade 

Beam  on  thee  from  on  high, 
And  angel  voices  say  to  thee — 

"These  things  shall  never  die." 

Charles  Dickens* 
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GIVE  THEM  THE  FLOWERS  NOW 

One  of  our  hardest  tasks  is  to  prevent  ourselves  from  becom 
ing  machines.  We  do  our  business  by  routine,  and  make  our 
home  lives  a  mere  round  of  petty  and  familiar  happenings.  A 
man  should  keep  his  brain  alert,  and  even  more,  his  heart  and 
spirit  alert  and  responsive.  Of  Otto  H.  Kahn's  ten  rules  of  suc 
cess  the  very  first  is  this:  "Eliminate  the  word  'perfunctory1 
and  give  full  service  to  every  task  which  may  be  undertaken." 
What  task  is  more  important  than  that  of  making  people  hap 
pier,  treating  them  as  human  beings,  giving  them  a  kind  word 
while  they  are  yet  alive  to  hear  it? 


LOSED  eyes  can't  see  the  white  roses, 

Cold  hands  can't  hold  them,  you  know, 
Breath  that  is  stilled  cannot  gather 

The  odors  that  sweet  from  them  blow. 
Death,  with  a  peace  beyond  dreaming, 

Its  children  of  earth  doth  endow, 
Life  is  the  time  we  can  help  them, 
So  give  them  the  flowers  now  ! 

Here  are  the  struggles  and  striving, 

Here  are  the  cares  and  the  tears  ; 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  soothing 

The  frowns  and  the  furrows  and  fears. 
What  to  closed  eyes  are  kind  sayings? 

What  to  hushed  heart  is  deep  vow  ? 
Naught  can  avail  after  parting, 

So  give  them  the  flowers  now  ! 

Just  a  kind  word  or  a  greeting  ; 

Just  a  warm  grasp  or  a  smile  — 
These  are  the  flowers  that  will  lighten 

The  burdens  for  many  a  mile. 
After  the  journey  is  over 

What  is  the  use  of  them;  how 
Can  they  carry  them  who  must  be  carried  ? 

Oh,  give  them  the  flowers  now! 

Blooms  from  the  happy  heart's  garden 
Plucked  in  the  spirit  of  love; 
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Blooms  that  are  earthly  reflections 

Of  flowers  that  blossom  above. 
Words  cannot  tell  what  a  measure 

Of  blessings  such  gifts  will  allow 
To  dwell  in  the  lives  of  many, 

So  give  them  the  flowers  now ! 

Leigh  M.  Hodges. 


THE  LORD  IS  MY  LIGHT 

"A    man/'    says    Carlyle,    "is   never   so   noble   as   when  he   is 
reverent." 

LORD  of  all  being,  throned  afar, 
Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star; 
Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near ! 

Sun  of  our  life,  thy  quickening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day: 
Star  of  our  hope,  thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 

Our  midnight  is  thy  smile  withdrawn ; 
Our  noontide  is  thy  gracious  dawn ; 
Our  rainbow  arch,  thy  mercy  sign : 
All,  save  the  clouds  of  sin,  are  thine. 

Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love, 

Before  thy  ever-blazing  throne 

We  ask  no  luster  of  our  own. 

Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free, 
And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  thee, 
Till  all  thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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RESIGNATION 

When  we  grieve  for  those  who  are  lost  to  us,  we  grieve  know 
ing  that  they  are  not  really  lost  but  are  safe  in  God's  hand. 
Surcharging  our  sorrow  is  hope.  Thomas  Jefferson  is  not  usually 
thought  of  as  religious,  yet  Jefferson's  is  the  solemn  pronounce 
ment:  "I  do  not,  by  empty  words  of  consolation^  want  to  tear 
open  again  the  wounds  of  your  sorrow,  but  there  is  one  consola 
tion  for  both  of  us,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
suffering  and  mourning  bodies  will  be  laid  to  rest  for  a  happy 
reunion  with  those  we  have  loved  and  lost,  and  we  shall  love 
for  ever  and  never  lose  again." 

THERE  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  chair ! 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel  for  her  children  crying, 

Will  not  be  comforted ! 

Let  us  be  patient !  These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death !  What  seems  so  is  transition ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead, — the  child  of  our  affection, — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 
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In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance  though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child ; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
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THE  RETREAT 

The  idea  of  preexistence  Is  a  familiar  one.  Here,  however,  the 
poet  does  not  speculate  on  the  possibility  that  the  soul  was 
incarnate  before,  perhaps  dwelling  in  some  animal.  Rather  does 
he  emphasize  the  thought  that  the  new-born  child  is  a  soul  fresh 
from  God,  with  the  radiance  of  heaven  still  around  it  and  with 
even  earthly  objects  bringing  it  memories  of  its  celestial  state. 
He  laments  that  with  time  it  becomes  steeped  in  things  mundane, 
and  he  expresses  the  wish  that  he  may  meet  God  once  more,  not 
by  going  forward,  but  by  moving  backward  th/ough  the  inno 
cence  and  blessedness  of  childhood. 

HAPPY  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  Angel-infancy ! 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  ought 
But  a  white  celestial  thought : 
When  yet  I  had  not  walk'd  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  Love, 
And  looking  back — at  that  short  space — 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face: 
When  on  some  gilded  cloud,  or  flow'r, 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity: 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  Conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  ev'ry  sense, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  -everlastingness. 

O  how  I  long  to  travel  back, 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain 
Where  first  I  felt  my  glorious  train ; 
From  whence  th'  enlightened  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  palm-trees. 
But  ah!  my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way ! 
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Some  men  a  forward  motion  love, 
But  I  by  backward  steps  would  move ; 
And  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urn, 
In  that  state  I  came,  return. 


Henry  V<twghan. 


A  NEW  LEAF 

The  old  view  that  God  vengefully  cherished  the  record  of 
every  human  dereliction  is  no  longer  generally  held.  Sins  of 
omission  and  sins  of  commission  do  engraft  their  effect  upon 
character.  But  also  there  is  deep  truth  in  Sterne's  declaration 
that  as  the  angel  recorded  Uncle  Toby's  oath  he  dropped  a  tear 
which  effaced  the  record.  In  God's  infinite  mercy  our  dead 
past  is  left  to  bury  its  dead,  and  anon  the  privilege  is  ours  of 
starting  anew. 

HE  came  to  my  desk  with  quivering  lip  —  - 
The  lesson  was  done. 
"Dear  Teacher,  I  want  a  new  leaf/'  he  said, 

"I  have  spoiled  this  one/' 
I  took  the  old  leaf,  stained  and  blotted, 
And  gave  him  a  new  one  all  unspotted, 
And  into  his  sad  eyes  smiled, 
"Do  better,  now,  my  child." 


I  went  to  the  throne  with  a  quivering  sout—^ 

The  old  year  was  done. 
"Dear  Father,  hast  Thou  a  new  leaf  for  me? 

I  have  spoiled  this  one." 
He  took  the  old  leaf,  stained  and  blotted, 
And  gave  me  a  new  one  all  unspotted, 

And  into  my  sad  heart  smiled, 

"Do  better,  now,  my  child." 

KaMeen  Wheeler. 


THE  LAST  HYMN 

Tradition  has  it  that  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  perished 
during  a  voyage,  had  uttered  the  brave  anticipatory  words:  "We 
are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land." 

THE  Sabbath  day  was  ending,  in  a  village  by  the  sea, 
The  uttered  benediction  touched  the  people  tenderly, 
And  they  rose  to  face  the  sunset  in  the  glowing,  lighted 

west, 

And  then  hastened  to  their  dwellings  for  God's  blessed 
boon  of  rest. 

But  they  looked  across  the  waters,  and  a  storm  was  raging 
there ; 

A  fierce  spirit  moved  above  them, — the  wild  spirit  of  the 
air,— 

And  it  lashed  and  shook  and  tore  them,  till  they  thun 
dered,  groaned,  and  boomed, 

And  alas  for  any  vessel  in  their  yawning  gulfs  entombed ! 

Very  anxious  were  the  people  on  that  rocky  coast  of 
Wales, 

Lest  the  dawns  of  coming  morrows  should  be  telling  awful 
tales, 

When  the  sea  had  spent  its  passion  and  should  cast  upon 
the  shore 

Bits  of  wreck  and  swollen  victims,  as  it  had  done  hereto 
fore. 

With  the  rough  winds  blowing  round  her,  a  brave  woman 

strained  her  eyes, 

And  she  saw  along  the  billows  a  large  vessel  fall  and  rise. 
Oh !  it  did  not  need  a  prophet  to  tell  what  the  end  must  be, 
For  no  ship  could  ride  in  safety  near  that  shore  on  such 

a  sea. 

Then  the  pitying  people  hurried  from  their  homes  and 

thronged  the  beach. 
Oh !  for  power  to  cross  the  waters  and  the  perishing  to 

reach ! 
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Helpless  hands  were  wrung  for  sorrow,  tender  hearts 

grew  cold  with  dread, 
And  the  ship,  urged  by  the  tempest,  to  the  fatal  rock-shore 

sped. 

"She  has  parted  in  the  middle !  Oh,  the  half  of  her  goes 

down! 
God  have  mercy!  Is  heaven  far  to  seek  for  those  who 

drown?" 
Lo !  when  next  the  white,  shocked  faces  looked  with  terror 

on  the  sea, 
Only  one  last  clinging  figure  on  the  spar  was  seen  to  be. 

Nearer  the  trembling  watchers  came  the  wreck  tossed  by 

the  wave, 
And  the  man  still  clung  and  floated,  though  no  power  on 

earth  could  save. 
" Could  we  send  him  a  short  message?  Here's  a  trumpet. 

Shout  away !" 
'Twas  the  preacher's  hand  that  took  it,  and  he  wondered 

what  to  say. 

Any  memory  of  his  sermon?  Firstly?  Secondly?  Ah,  no! 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  utter  in  the  awful  hour  of  woe ; 
So  he  shouted  through  the  trumpet :  "Look  to  Jesus !  Can 

you  hear  ?" 
And  "Ay,  ay,  sir !"  rang  the  answer,  o'er  the  waters,  loud 

and  clear. 

Then  they  listened.  "He  is  singing,  'Jesus,  lover  of  my 

soul!'" 
And  the  winds  brought  back  the  echo,  "While  the  nearer 

waters  roll" ; 
Strange,  indeed,  it  was  to  hear  him,  "Till  the  storm  of  life 

be  past/' 
Singing  bravely  from  the  waters,  "Oh,  receive  my  soul 

at  last!" 

He  could  have  no  other  refuge.  "Hangs  my  helpless  soul 
on  Thee ; 
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Leave,  ah,  leave  me  not."  The  singer  dropped  at  last  into 

the  sea. 
And  the  watchers,  looking  homeward  through  their  eyes 

with  tears  made  dim, 
Said,  "He  passed  to  be  with  Jesus  in  the  singing  of  that 

hymn." 

Marianne  Farningham  Hearn. 


FAITH 

Someone  has  said,  "Every  tomorrow  has  two  handles.  We 
can  take  hold  of  it  by  the  handle  of  anxiety  or  the  handle  of 
faith." 

WHEN  troubles  fall  and  cares  o'ertake  me, 
And  heart  and  soul  within  me  grieve, 
-  May  strength  and  courage  not  forsake  me, 
To  faith  enduring  may  I  cleave. 
Though  life's  misfortunes  may  assail  me, 
(They've  spared  me  yet,  but  come  they  must!) 
My  faith  in  God  will  never  fail  me — 
In  Him  no  fate  can  shake  my  trust. 

Some  day  I  know  that  I'll  be  stricken, 

By  disappointments  that  shall  come,  t 

But  though  the  shadows  round  me  thicken, 

I  pray  that  I'd  endure  it,  dumb. 

Though,  deep  within  my  heart  be  paining, 

In  anguish  all  that  I  might  bear — 

I  pray  I  shall  not  be  complaining, 

Whate'er  of  life  might  be  my  share. 

U  Envoi 

,  And  when  at  last  life's  shadows  lengthen 
And  all  the  past  lies  cold  and  dead, 
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A  COWBOY'S  PRAYER 

We  ask  whether  the  drift  of  our  population  to  the  cities  has 
meant  a  gain  or  a  loss  economically.  Well  may  we  ask  whether 
it  has  meant  a  gain  or  a  loss  spiritually.  This  poem  indicates 
some  of  the  things  that  our  civilization  can  ill  afford  to  sacrifice* 

OH  Lord.  Fve  never  lived  where  churches  grow. 
I  love  creation  better  as  it  stood 
That  day  You  finished  it  so  long  ago 

And  looked  upon  Your  work  and  called  it  good. 
I  know  that  others  find  You  in  the  light 

That's  sifted  down  through  tinted  window  panes, 
And  yet  I  seem  to  feel  You  near  tonight 
In  this  dim,  quiet  starlight  on  the  plains. 

I  thank  You,  Lord,  that  I  am  placed  so  well, 

That  You  have  made  my  freedom  so  complete ; 
That  I'm  no  slave  of  whistle,  clock  or  bell, 

Nor  weak-eyed  prisoner  of  wall  and  street. 
Just  let  me  live  my  life  as  I've  begun 

And  give  me  work  that's  open  to  the  sky; 
Make  me  a  pardner  of  the  wind  and  sun, 

And  I  won't  ask  a  life  that's  soft  or  high. 

Let  me  be  easy  on  the  man  that's  down ; 

Let  me  be  square  and  generous  with  all. 
I'm  careless  sometimes,  Lord,  when  I'm  in  town, 

But  never  let  'em  say  I'm  mean  or  small ! 
Make  me  as  big  and  open  as  the  plains, 

As  honest  as  the  hawse  between  my  knees, 
Clean  as  the  wind  that  blows  behind  the  rains, 

Free  as  the  hawk  that  circles  down  the  breeze ! 


Forgive  me,  Lord,  if  sometimes  I  forget. 

You  know  about  the  reasons  that  are  hid. 
You  understand  the  things  that  gall  and  fret ; 

You  know  me  better  than  my  mother  did. 
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Just  keep  an  eye  on  all  that's  done  and  said 
And  right  me,  sometimes,  when  I  turn  aside, 

And  guide  me  on  the  long,  dim  trail  ahead 

That  stretches  upward  toward  the  Great  Divide. 

Badger  Clark. 

From  "Sun   and  Saddle  Leather," 
Richard   G.   Badger. 


AN  EPITAPH 

"For  half  a  century,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  "I  have  been  writing 
my  thoughts  in  prose,  verse,  history,  philosophy,  drama,  ro 
mance,  satire,  ode,  song — I  have  tried  all.  But  I  feel  I  have  not 
said  the  thousandth  part  ^of  what  is  in  me.  When  I  go  down 
to  the  grave  I  can  say  like  many  others,  'I  have  finished  my 
day's  work/  but  I  cannot  say,  'I  have  finished  my  life/  My  day's 
work  will  begin  again  the  next  morning.  The  tomb  is  not  a 
blind  alley.  It  is  an  open  thoroughfare.  It  closes  in  the  twilight 
to  open  with  the  dawn." 

LET  us  not  think  of  our  departed  dead 
As   caught  and  cumbered  in  these  graves   of 

earth; 

But  think  of  death  as  of  another  birth, 
As  a  new  freedom  for  the  wings  outspread, 
A  new  adventure  waiting  on  ahead, 
As  a  new  joy  of  more  ethereal  mirth, 
As  a  new  world  with  friends  of  nobler  worth, 
Where  all  may  taste  a  more  immortal  bread. 

So,  comrades,  if  you  pass  my  grave  sometime, 
Pause  long  enough  to  breathe  this  little  rhyme: 

"Here  now  the  dust  of  Edwin  Markham  lies, 
But  lo,  he  is  not  here :  he  is  afar 

On  life's  great  errands  under  brighter  skies, 
And  pressing  on  toward  some  melodious  star." 

Edwin  Markham. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 

From  "The  Gates  of  Paradise  and  Other  Poems," 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  BIBLE 

In  ages  less  distracted  than  ours  the  Bible  jtself,  the  very 
volume,  was  the  center  and  symbol  of  domestic  life — and  of  how 
much  besides!  The  big,  imposing  volume  dominated  the  house 
hold.  Within  it  was  the  record  of  marriages  and  of  births  and 
deaths  through  successive  generations.  From  it  the  father  read 
daily  to  the  little  circle  which  then  kneeled  in  prayer.  Around  it 
sacred  memories  were  woven  and  it  descended  from  father  to 
son,  the  one  constant  object  where  earthly  things  perished.  To 
us  the  Bible  has,  through  changed  conditions,  become  less  a 
domestic  law  of  gravitation.  But  as  individuals  we  still  may  heed 
Lincoln's  words:  "Take  all  this  book  upon  reason  that  you  can 
and  the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man." 

HP  HIS  book  is  all  that's  left  me  now  !— 

JL    Tears  will  unbidden  start — 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow 

I  press  it  to  my  heart. 
For  many  generations  past, 

Here  is  our  family  tree ; 
My  mother's  hands  this  Bible  clasped, 

She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 

Ah!  well  do  I  remember  those 

Whose  names  these  records  bear; 
Who  round  the  hearth-stone  used  to  close 

After  the  evening  prayer, 
And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said, 

In  tones  my  heart  would  thrill ! 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead, 

Here  are  they  living  still ! 

My  father  read  this  holy  book 

To  brothers,  sisters  dear; 
How  calm  was  my  poor  mother's  look 

Who  leaned  God's  word  to  hear ! 
Her  angel  face — I  see  it  yet ! 

What  vivid  memories  come ! — ; 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

Within  the  walls  of  home ! 
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Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew, 

Thy  constancy  I've  tried : 
Where  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasures  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy: 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live, 

It  taught  me  how  to  die. 


George  Pope  Morris. 


I  SHALL  NOT  PASS  AGAIN 

The  time  to  do  a  good  deed  is  when  we  can. 

THE  bread  that  bringeth  strength  I  want  to  give^ 
The  water  pure  that  bids  the  thirsty  live ; 
I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day ; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  tears, 

The  faith  to  conquer  crowding  doubts  and  fears* 

Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  give  alway ; 

I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  good  measure  running  o'er, 
And  into  hungry  hearts  I  want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath  away; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  faith, 
I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith  ; 
I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day ; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

W.  R.  Fitch. 
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THE  OLD  HYMNS 

No  system  of  theology  can  stir  the  spirit  like  the  simple  old 
hymns  heard  in  childhood  and  still  echoing  in  the  memory. 

THAR'S  lots  o'  music  in  'em— the  hymns  o'  long  ago, 
An"  when  some  gray-haired  brother  sings  the  ones 
I  used  to  know 

I  sorter  want  to  take  a  han' ! — I  think  o'  days  gone  by : — 
"On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stan'  and  cast  a  wishful  eye !" 

Thar's  lots  o'  music  in  'em— -those  dear,  sweet  hymns 

o'  ol',— 
With  visions  bright  o'  lan's  o'  light,  an*  shinin'  streets 

o'  gol'; 
An'  I  hear  'em  ringin' — singing  whar'  Mem'ry,  dreamin', 

Stan's, 
"From  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  stran's." 

They  seem  to  sing  ferever  of  holier,  sweeter  days, 
When  the  lilies  o'  the  love  o'  God  bloomed  white  in  all  the 

ways; 
An'  I  want  to  hear  their  music  from  the  ol'-time  meetings 

rise 
Till  "I  can  read  my  title  cFar  to  mansions  in  the  skies." 

We  never  needed  singin'  books  in  them  ol'  days — we  knew 

The  words — the  tunes  of  every  one  the  dear  ol'  hymn- 
book  through ! 

We  didn't  have  no  trumpets  then. — no  organs  built  fer 
show: 

We  only  sang  to  praise  the  Lord  "from  whom  all  blessin's 
flow." 

An'  so,  I  love  the  ol'  hymns,  an*  when  my  time  shall 

come — 

Before  the  light  has  left  me,  and  my  singin'  lips  air  dumb. 
Ef  I  kin  only  hear  'em  then,  I'll  pass  without  a  sigh 
"To  Canaan's  fair  an*  happy  Ian',  whar'  my  possessions 

Ke!" 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Permission  of 

**The  Atlanta  Constitution/' 
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THANKSGIVING 

"A  single  grateful  thought  toward  heaven/'  says  Lessing,  "is 
the  most  perfect  prayer." 

\HE  roar  of  the  world  is  in  my  ears. 
Thank  God  for  the  roar  of  the  world ! 
Thank  God  for  the  mighty  tide  of  fears 

Against  me  always  hurled ! 
Thank  God  for  the  bitter  and  ceaseless  strife, 

And  the  sting  of  his  chastening  rod! 
Thank  God  for  the  stress  and  pain  of  life, 
And  oh,  thank  God  for  God! 

Joyce  Kilmer. 

From  "Poems,  Essays  and  Letters," 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 


PRAYER 

The  unaffected  sanity  of  these  quaint  lines  suggests  that  they 
came  straight  from  real  life.  They  are  said  to  hang  outside  the 
refectory  of  Chester  Cathedral  in  England. 

GIVE  me  a  good  digestion.  Lord, 
And  also  something  to  digest; 
Give  me  a  healthy  body,  Lord, 
With  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best. 
Give  me  a  healthy  mind,  Good  Lord, 
To  keep  the  good  and  pure  in  sight, 
Which,  seeing  sin,  is  not  appalled 
But  finds  a  way  to  set  it  right. 
Give  me  a  mind  that  is  not  bored, 
That  does  not  whimper,  whine  or  sigh ; 
Don't  let  me  worry  over  much 
About  the  fussy  thing  called  "I." 
Give  me  a  sense  of  humor,  Lord, 
Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke, 
To  get  some  pleasure  out  of  life 
And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk, 

Anonymous. 
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THY  KINGDOM  COME 

We  grow  weary  here  of  unendurable  conditions.  To  sustain  us 
is  the  assurance  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 

J/T~MS  human  lot  to  meet  and  bear 

JL     The  common  ills  of  human  life ; 
There's  not  a  breast  but  hath  its  share 

Of  bitter  pain  and  vexing  strife. 
The  peasant  in  his  lowly  shed, 

The  noble  'neath  a  gilded  dome, 
Each  will  at  some  time  bow  his  head, 

And  ask  and  hope,  "Thy  kingdom  come !" 

When  some  deep  sorrow,  surely,  slow, 

Despoils  the  cheek  and  eats  the  heart, 
Laying  our  busy  project  low, 

And  bidding  all  earth's  dreams  depart — 
Do  we  not  smile,  and  calmly  turn 

From  the  wide  world's  tumultuous  hum, 
And  feel  the  immortal  essence  yearn, 

Rich  with  the  thought,  "Thy  kingdom  come"  ? 

The  waves  of  care  may  darkly  bound 

And  buffet,  till,  our  strength  outworn, 
We  stagger  as  they  gather  round, 

All  shattered,  weak,  and  tempest-torn : 
But  there's  a  lighthouse  for  the  soul, 

That  beacons  to  a  stormless  home ; 
It  safely  guides  through  roughest  tides — 

It  shines,  it  saves !  "Thy  kingdom  come !" 

To  gaze  upon  the  loved  in  death, 

To  mark  the  closing,  beamless  eye, 
To  press  dear  lips,  and  find  no  breath — 

This,  this  is  life's  worst  agony! 
But  God,  too  merciful,  too  wise 

To  leave  the  lone  one  in  despair, 
Whispers,  while  snatching  those  we  prize, 

"My  kingdom  come ! — ye'll  meet  them  there  I" 

Eliza  Cook. 
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OVERNIGHT,  A  ROSE 
The  beauty  of  holiness  is  slow  of  growth. 

THAT  overnight  a  rose  could  come 
I  one  time  did  believe, 
For  when  the  fairies  live  with  one, 

They  wilfully  deceive. 
But  now  I  know  this  perfect  thing 

Under  the  frozen  sod 
In  cold  and  storm  grew  patiently 
Obedient  to  God. 

My  wonder  grows,  since  knowledge  came 

Old  fancies  to  dismiss ; 
And  courage  comes.  Was  not  the  rose 

A  winter  doing  this  ? 
Nor  did  it  know,  the  weary  while, 

What  color  and  perfume 
With  this  completed  loveliness 

Lay  in  that  earthly  tomb. 
So  maybe  I,  who  cannot  see 

What  God  wills  not  to  show, 
May,  some  day,  bear  a  rose  for  Him 

It  took  my  life  to  grow. 

Caroline-  Glltlnan. 

From  "Boston  Evening:  Transcript." 


HUNGERING  HEARTS 

In  the  heart  of  every  mortal  is  a  longing  this  earth  can  never 
satisfy.  Yet  faith  is  ours  that  some  day  the  longing  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

SOME  hearts  go  hungering  through  the  world, 
And  never  find  the  love  they  seek ; 
Some  lips  with  pride  or  scorn  are  curled, 
To  hide  the  pain  they  may  not  speak; 
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The  eye  may  flash,  the  mouth  may  smile, 
The  voice  in  gladdest  music  thrill, 

And  yet  beneath  them  all  the  while, 
The  hungry  heart  be  pining  still. 

O,  eager  eyes  which  gaze  afar ! 

O,  arms  which  clasp  the  empty  air! 
Not  all  unmarked  your  sorrows  are, 

Not  all  unpitied  your  despair. 
Smile,  patient  lips,  so  proudly  dumb; 

When  life's  frail  tent  at  last  is  furled, 
Your  glorious  recompense  shall  come, 

O  hearts,  that  hunger  through  the  world ! 


Anonymous. 


A  HYMN  OF  TRUST 

Though  burdens  are  heavy,  One  is  at  hand  to  help  bear  them. 

OLOVE  Divine,  that  stooped  to  share 
Our  sharpest  pang,  our  bitterest  tear, 
On  Thee  we  cast  each  earth-born  care, 
We  smile  at  pain  when  Thou  art  near. 

Though  long  the  weary  way  we  tread, 
And  sorrow  crown  each  lingering  year, 

No  path  we  shun,  no  darkness  dread, 

Our  hearts  still  whispering,  Thou  art  near. 

When  drooping  pleasure  turns  to  grief, 
And  trembling  faith  is  changed  to  fear, 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  quivering  leaf 
Shall  softly  tell  us,  Thou  art  near. 

On  Thee  we  fling  our  burdening  woe, 

O  Love  Divine,  forever  dear, 
Content  to  suffer,  while  we  know, 

Living  and  dying,  Thou  art  near ! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  PRAYER 

Prayer  meets  human  needs  in  all  their  variety.  It  helps  the 
young  as  surely  as  the  old,  blesses  the  poor  as  readily  as  the 
rich.  It  opens  to  us  the  spiritual  resources  of  the  infinite.  It 
brings  to  our  aid  a  transcendent  ally. 

PRAYER  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Utter'd,  or  unexpress'd ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire, 

That  trembles  in  the  breast : 
Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 
When  none  but  God  is  near. 

Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high: 
Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 

The  Christian's  native  air; 
His  watchword  at  the  gate  of  death, 

He  enters  heaven  with  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice, 

Returning  from  his  ways; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  cry,  "Behold,  he  prays !" 
In  prayer,  on  earth,  the  saints  are  one. 

In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind ; 
When  with  the  Father  and  his  Son 

Sweet  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone: 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads ; 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  throne, 

For  sinners  intercedes. 
O  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 

The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way  I 
The  path  of  prayer  Thyself  hast  trod; 

Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray ! 

James  Montgomery* 
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DA  FAITH  OF  AUNTA  ROSA 

Prayer  does   not   pull   well   in   single   harness.    It    should  be 
hitched  with  hard  work  to  make  a  team. 

YOU  know  my  Aunta  Rosa?  No? 
I  weesha  dat  you  could ; 
She  w'at  you  call  "da  leevin'  saint," 

Baycause  she  ees  so  good. 
She  got  so  greata,  stronga  faith, 

She  don'ta  nevva  care 
For  doin'  anytheeng  at  all 

But  justa  say  her  prayer. 
She  justa  pray,  anj  pray,  an'  pray, 

An'  work  so  hard  at  dat, 
You  theenk  she  would  be  gattin'  theen 

Eenstead  for  gat  so  fat. 
O !  my  she  got  so  verra  fat, 

Da  doctor  ees  so  scare', 
He  com'  wan  day  to  her  an'  say : 

"You  mak'  too  moocha  prayer;^ 
Ees  better  do  som'  udder  work 

An'  tak'  som'  exercise." 
My  Aunta  Rosa  shak'  her  head 

An'  justa  leeft  her  eyes, 
An5  say :  "I  gotta  faith  so  strong 

Dat  I  weell  jus'  baygeen 
For  pray  dat  I  may  lose  da  fat, 

An'  soon  I  weell  be  theen." 
So  den  she  justa  seet  an'  pray, 

So  greata  faith  she  feel, 
An'  newa  stop  for  anytheeng — 

Excep'  for  taka  meal. 
An'  som'  time,  too,  she  seet  an'  mak9 

Da  noise  so  loud  an3  deep ; 
Eet  sounda  verra  mooch  as  eef 

She  prayin'  een  her  sleep. 
So  Aunta  Rosa  pray  an'  pray, 

But  steell  she  gat  more  fat, 
So  fat  she  no  can  walk  at  all — 

Now,  w'at  you  theenka  dat  ? 
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Mus'  be  som}  troubla  een  da  sky ; 

Mus'  be  ees  som'theeng  wrong ! 
Baycause  eef  Aunta  Rosa  got 

Da  faith  so  great  an'  strong, 
An'  pray  so  hard  dat  eet  ees  all 

She  gatta  time  to  do, 
I  like  som'body  tal  me  why 

Her  prayer  ees  no  com*  true ! 

T.  A.  Ddy. 

From  "Madrigali," 
Copyright,  1912, 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 


THE  IRREVERENT  BRAHMIN 

Prayers  may  be  answered  in  ways  not  foreseen.  Sinclair  Lewis, 
the  brilliant  author  of  "Main  Street"  and  "Babbitt,"  had  the  bad 
taste  (not  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  obtuseness)  to  stand  in  a 
pulpit  and  utter  the  challenge  that  God  as  a  proof  of  His  exist 
ence  should  strike  him  dead.  Following  this  piece  of  sensational 
ism  he  published  "Elmer  Gantry,"  so  ex  parte  an  attack  upon 
the  ministry  as  not  to  be  esthetically  satisfying.  In  reviewing  the 
book  William  Allen  White  proclaimed  that  Lewis's  prayer  had 
been  granted — that  God  had  struck  him  dead  artistically. 

A  BRAHMIN,  fat  and  debonair, 
2\     Denied  the  Potency  of  Prayer ! 

"Absurd !"  he  scoffed,  "to  say  that  Gods 
At  ease  on  high  would  stoop  to  Clods 

"And  heed  our  million  warring  Prayers 
To  regulate  our  small  Affairs!" 

This  Dogmatist  of  early  days 
Was  lost  within  a  jungle  maze, 

Where,  wildly  ranging  wide  about 
To  find  a  pathway  leading  out, 

Upon  a  Forest  Codling's  Shrine 

He  chanced,  o'erhung  with  leaf  and  vine, 

And — wonder !  horror ! — crouching  there 
A  mighty  Tiger,  bowed  in  prayer ! 
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(Tail  curled,  as  may  be  well  supposed, 
Paws  folded,  eyes  devoutly  closed.) 

"Strong  God,"  he  heard  the  Tiger  say, 
"I  pray  thee,  send  to  me  a  Prey!" 

The  trustful  Tiger  closed  his  Prayer.— 
Behold !  a  Brahmin  trembling  there! 

The  Brahmin  never  scoffed  a  whit. 
The  Prayer  had  Answer — He  was  It. 

Arthur  Gmterman. 

From  "The  Laughing  Muse," 
Copyright,   1915, 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


PRAYER 


The  fires  of  the  spirit  must  anon  be  refueled.  To  do  the  same 
work,  think  the  same  thoughts,  live  the  same  life  day  in  and  day 
out  saps  energy  and  hope.  Golf,  the  movies,  travel  offer  some 
degree  of  relief.  But  they  are  not  the  veritable  fountain  of  youth ; 
they  do  not  penetrate  to  the  spiritual  side  of  our  nature.  Our 
one  exhaustless  recourse  is  prayer.  Prayer  gives  us  pure  air  for 
tainted,  stills  the  clamor  about  us  that  we  hear  the  still,  small 
voice,  enables  us  to  formulate  once  more  our  ultimate  wishes, 
refreshens,  revives,  rejuvenates  us.  But  its  blessings  must  be 
sought.  "How  can  He  grant,"  asks  St  Augustine,  "what  you  do 
not  desire  to  receive?" 

LORD,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  Thy  presence  will  prevail  to  make — 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take, 
What  parched  grounds  refresh,  as  with  a  shower ! 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower; 
We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  near, 
Stand  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear ; 
We  kneel  how  weak,  we  rise  how  full  of  power! 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong, 
Or  others — that  we  are  not  always  strong; 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care; 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 
Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer, 
And  joy,  and  strength,  and  courage,  are  with  Thee? 

Richard  Ckenevix  Trench. 
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GITTIN'  INTER  SHAPE 

Since  we  foresee  that  the  time  is  coming,  should  we  not  get 
ready  for  it? 

RECKON  de  angel  what  rolled  'way  de  stone, 
An*  let  de  good  shepherd  escape, 
Some  day'll  fly  down  to  dis  prison  ob  sin 
An'  lib'rate  all  dat's  prepahed  to  come  in ; 

So  Fse  gittin'  my  soul  inter  shape, 
Gittin'  my  soul  inter  shape,  fo'  yo'  see 
Hit's  a  mighty  big  stone  dat's  layin'  on  me, 
Mighty  big  stone !  Yes,  indeedy ! 

I  hope  de  good  angel  will  hab  heaps  o*  strength, 

Or  else  bring  old  Samson  along, 
Kase  the  sin  on  my  soul's  mo'  'en  fo'ty  foot  deep; 
Yo'  see,  I  bin  one  ob  dese  wanderin'  sheep, 

An'  hit's  gwine  ter  need  somebody  strong, 
Gwine  ter  need  somebody  strong,  doan  yo'  see; 
Hit's  a  mighty  big  weight  dat's  a  restin*  on  me, 

Pow'ful  big  weight!  Yes,  indeedy! 

Fse  gittin*  my  soul  inter  shape  f  o'  de  day 

When  Peter  'gins  takin'  'is  toll; 
Ready  ter  lay  down  my  burden  an*  rest, 
Ready  ter  take  up  de  cross  ob  de  blest, 

Ready  ter  entah  de  f  oF. 
Gittin'  my  soul  inter  shape,  doan  yo'  see ; 
Dar's  a  big  load  ob  sin  bin  restin'  on  me, 

Big  load  ob  sin !  Yes,  indeedy ! 
Yes,  indeedy! 

Ben  King. 

From  "Ben  King's  Verse," 
Forbes  &  Company. 
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THROUGH  PEACE  TO  LIGHT 

Understanding  comes,  not  when  the  atmosphere  is  darkened 
with  tempest  and  the  soul  with  moral  upheaval,  but  when  peace 
reigns  without  and  within. 

1DO  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life  may  be 
A  pleasant  road ; 

I  do  not  ask  that  Thou  wouldst  take  from  me 
Aught  of  its  load; 

I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spring 

Beneath  my  feet ; 
I  know  too  well  the  poison  and  the  sting 

Of  things  too  sweet. 

For  one  thing  only,  Lord,  dear  Lord,  I  plead, 

Lead  me  aright — 

Though  strength  should  falter,  and  though  heart 
should  bleed — 

Through  Peace  to  Light. 

I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  shouldst  shed 

Full  radiance  here  ; 
Give  but  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  tread 

Without  a  fear. 

I  do  not  ask  my  cross  to  understand, 

My  way  to  see ; 
Better  in  darkness  just  to  feel  Thy  hand 

And  follow  Thee. 

Joy  is  like  restless  day ;  but  peace  divine 

Like  quiet  night: 
Lead  me,  O  Lord,' — till  perfect  Day  shall  shine, 

Through  Peace  to  Light. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 
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THE  FUTURE 

"When  a  man  dies,"  says  the  Koran,  "they  who  survive  him  ask 
what  property  he  has  left  behind.  The  angel  who  bends  over  the 
dying  man  asks  what  good  deeds  he  has  sent  before  him." 

TTTTHAT  may  we  take  into  the  vast  Forever? 
W         That  marble  door 
Admits  no  fruit  of  all  our  long  endeavor, 

No  fame-wreathed  crown  we  wore, 

No  garnered  lore. 

What  can  we  bear  beyond  the  unknown  portal  ? 

No  gold,  no  gains 
Of  all  our  toiling,  in  the  life  immortal 

No  hoarded  wealth  remains, 

Nor  gilds,  nor  stains. 

Naked  from  out  that  far  abyss  behind  us 

We  entered  here  : 
No  word  came  with  our  coming  to  remind  us 

What  wondrous  world  was  near, 

No  hope,  no  fear. 

Into  the  silent,  starless  Night  before  us, 

Naked  we  glide : 
No  hand  has  mapped  the  constellations  o'er  us, 

No  comrade  at  our  side, 

No  chart,  no  guide. 

Yet  fearless  toward  the  midnight,  black  and  hollow, 

Our  footsteps  fare: 
The  beckonings  of  a  father's  hand  we  follow, 

His  love  alone  is  there, 

No  curse,  no  care. 


Edward  Rowland  Sttl. 


From   "Poems," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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MY  TRUST 

A  wise  mother  is  not  weakly  indulgent  but  can  restrain  a  child 
far  its  good.  God  likewise  withholds,  God  eveft  inflicts,  but  His 
seeming  harshness  is  mercy. 

A  PICTURE  memory  brings  to  me: 
I  look  across  the  years  and  see 
Myself  beside  my  mother's  knee. 

I  feel  her  gentle  hand  restrain 

My  selfish  moods,  and  know  again 

A  child's  blind  sense  of  wrong  and  pain. 

But  wiser  now,  a  man  gray  grown, 
My  childhood's  needs  are  better  known, 
My  mother's  chastening  love  I  qwn. 

Gray  grown,  but  in  our  Father's  sight 
A  child  still  groping  for  the  light 
To  read  His  works  and  ways  aright. 

I  wait,  in  His  good  time  to  see 
That  as  my  mother  dealt  with  me 
So  with  His  children  dealeth  He. 

I  bow  myself  beneath  His  hand : 
That  pain  itself  was  wisely  planned 
I  feel,  and  partly  understand. 

The  joy  that  comes  in  sorrow's  guise, 
The  sweet  pains  of  self-sacrifice, 
I  would  not  have  them  otherwise. 

And  what  were  life  and  death  if  sin 
Knew  not  the  dread  rebuke  within, 
The  pang  of  merciful  discipline  ? 

Not  with  thy  proud  despair  of  old, 
Crowned  stoic  of  Rome's  noblest  mould! 
Pleasure  and  pain  alike  I  hold. 
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I  suffer  with  no  vain  pretence 
Of  triumph  over  flesh  and  sense, 
Yet  trust  the  grievous  providence, 

How  dark  soe'er  it  seems,  may  tend, 
By  ways  I  cannot  comprehend, 
To  some  unguessed  benignant  end ; 

That  every  loss  and  lapse  may  gain 

The  clear-aired  heights  by  steps  of  pain, 

And  never  cross  is  borne  in  vain. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittler. 


SORROW 

Robert  E.  Lee,  one  of  the  most  gracious  and  majestic  of 
men,  underwent  one  of  the  most  crushing  of  defeats.  How  did  he 
confront  it?  "Human  virtue  should  be  equal  to  human  calamity," 
he  said.  And  every  act  of  his  life  was  in  conformity  with  that 
fioble  saying. 

COUNT  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 
God's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee ;  do  thou 
With  courtesy  receive  him ;  rise  and  bow ; 
And,  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold,  crave 
Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave ; 
Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast.  Allow 
No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow, 
Or  mar  thy  hospitality ;  no  wave 
Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 

Thy  soul's  marmoreal  calmness.  Grief  should  be 
Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  sedate, 

Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free; 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles;  to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  lasting  to  the 
end. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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STUBBED  HIS  TOE 

The  world  can  never  have  top  much  of  plain,  everyday  kindness. 
Garibaldi,  the  great  Italian  liberator,  wept  in  his  childhood  at 
sight  of  a  crippled  grasshopper,  and  in  manhood  nearly  drowned 
himself  in  aiding  a  poor  washerwoman  who  had  fallen  into  a 
stream, 

DID  ye  ever  pass  a  youngster  'et  'd  been  an*  stubbed 
his  toe, 

An'  was  crjrin'  by  th'  roadside  sort  o'  quiet  like  an*  slow, 
A-holdin'  of  his  dusty  foot,  all  hard  an*  brown  an'  bare, 
An'  tryin'  tq  keep  fr'm  his  eyes  th'  tears  that's  gatherin' 

there?1  ' 

Ye  hear  him  sort  o'  sobbin'  like,  an'  snufflin*  of  his  nose, 
Ye  stop  an'  pat  his  head  an'  some  way  try  t'  ease  his  woes ; 
Ye  treat  him  sort  o'  kind  like,  an'  th'  fust  thing  that  y' 

know 
He's  up  an'  off  an'  smilin* — clean  forgot  he  stubbed  his  toe. 

'Long  th'  road  o'  human  life  ye  see  a  fellow  travelin'  slow, 
An'  like  as  not  ye'll  find  he's  some  poor  chap  that's  stubbed 

his  toe. 
He  was  makin'  swimmin'  headway,  but  he  bumped  into  a 

stone, 
An'  his  friends  kep'  hurryin'  onward  an*  they  left  him 

there  alone. 
He  ain't  sobbin'  er  ain't  snifflin' — he's  too  old  for  tears 

an'  cries, 

But  he's  grievin'  jes'  as  earnest,  ef  it  only  comes  in  sighs; 
An'  it  does  a  heap  o'  good,  sometimes,  to  go  a  little  slow, 
To  say  a  word  o'  comfort  to  th'  man  that's  stubbed  his  toe. 

Ye're  never  sure  yerself,  an'  th'  ain't  no  earthly  way  t' 

know 
Jes'  when  it's  goin'  t'  come  yer  time  t'  trip  an'  stub  yer 

toe; 
Today  ye're  smilin',  happy,  in  th'  bright  sun's  heat  an* 

glow, 

Tomorrow  ye're  a-shiverin'  as  ye're  trudgin'  through  th' 
-  snow. 
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Jes'  when  ye  think  ye  got  th*  world  thj  fastest  in  yer  grip 
Is  th'  very,  time,  ye'll  find,  'et  ye're  th'  likeliest  t'  slip ; 
'N'   it's    mighty   comfortin'    tj    have   some   fellow   stop, 

I  know, 
An*  speak  t'  ye  an*  kind  o'  help  ye  when  yeVe  stubbed 

yer  toe. 

James  W+  Foley* 

From  "Tales  of  the  Trail," 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 


FOLLOW  THOU  ME 

In  religion  as  in  everything  else  there  are  shirkers  and  whiners. 
If  distrust  is  ours,  we  should  remember  the  exhortation  of 
William  James:  "Be  not  afraid  of  life. , Believe  that  life  is  worth 
living,  and  your  belief  will  help  create  the  fact." 

LORD,  carry  me.' — Nay,  but  I  grant  thee  strength 
To  walk  and  work  thy  way  to  Heaven  at  length. — 

Lord,  why  then  am  I  weak? — Because  I  give 
Power  to  the  weak,  and  bid  the  dying  live. — 

Lord,  I  am  tired. — He  hath  not  much  desired 
The  goal,  who  at  the  starting-point  is  tired. — 

Lord,  dost  thou  know  ? — I  know  what  is  in  man ; 
What  the  flesh  can,  and  what  the  spirit  can; — 

Lord,  dost  thou  care  ? — Yea,  for  thy  gain  or  loss 
So  much  I  cared,  it  brought  me  to  the  Cross: — 

Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief.— 
Good  is  the  word;  but  rise,  for  life  is 'brief. 
The  follower  is  not  greater  than  the  Chief : 
Follow  thou  Me  along  My  way  of  grief. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
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COURAGE 

The  defenders  of  Thermopylae,  the  doomed  heroes  of  the  Alamc 
mast  have  felt  themselves  deserted.  Yet  they  have  taken  their 
place  with  the  valiant  spirits  of  all  the  ages%  Even  m  our  own 
day  and  place  we  are  less  alone  than  we  imagine.  In  a  period  of 
intidelity  and  wickedness  Elijah  thought  that  he  only  was  left 
of  the  faithful,  but  the  Lord  told  him  there  were  several  thousand 
in  Israel  who  had  not  tiowed'  the  knee  to  Baal, 

OFT,  as  we  run  the  weary  way 
That  leads  through  shadows  unto  day, 
With  trial  sore  amazed, 
We  deem  our  sorrows  are  unknown, 
Our  battle  joined  and  fought  alone, 
Our  victory  unpraised. 

Faithless  and  blind !  We  cannot  trace 
The  witnesses  above  our  race, 

Beyond  our  senses'  ken ; 
The  mighty  cloud  of  all  who  died 
With  faithful  rapture,  humble  pride, 

For  love  of  God  and  man. 

And  One,  the  Conqueror  of  death, 
Beginner,  finisher  of  faith, 

Who,  for  the  joy  of  love, 
Endured  the  cross,  despised  the  shame, 
Awakes  in  us  the  battle  flame, 

And  waits  for  us  above. 

With  patience  then  we  run  the  race, 
With  joy  and  confidence  and  grace, 

With  quiet  hope  and  power ; 
<  Cast  off  the  sins  that  check  our  speed, 

The  weights  that  faith  and  love  impede ; 

Withstand  the  evil  hour. 

For  heaven  is  round  us  as  we  move, 
Our  days  are  compassed  with  its  love, 
Its  light  is  on  our  road : 
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And  when  the  knell  of  death  is  rung, 
Sweet  hallelujahs  shall  be  sung 
To  welcome  us  to  God. 


Stopford  Brooke. 


IF  WE  KNEW 

The  person  so  self-centered  that  he  sees  life  only  from  his  own 
point  of  view  and  makes  no  allowances  for  the  problems  and 
burdens  of  others  has  yet  to  learn  what  .true  religion  is. 

IF  we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses 
Crowding  round  our  neighbor's  way; 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses, 

Sorely  grievous  day  by  day, 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 
For  the  lack  of  thrift  and  gain — 
Casting  o'er  his  life  a  shadow, 
Leaving  on  his  heart  a  stain  ? 

If  we  knew  the  silent  story 

Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain. 
Would  our  womanhood  dare  doom  them 

Back  to  haunts  of  guilt  again  ? 
Life  hath  many  a  tangled  crossing, 

Joy  hath  many  a  break  of  woe, 
And  the  cheeks  tear-washed  seem  whitest — 

This  the  blessed  angels  know. 

Let  us  reach  into  our  bosoms 

For  the  key  to  other  lives,, 
And  with  love  to  erring  nature, 

Cherish  good  that  still  survives; 
So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 

Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 
We  may  say,  "Dear  Father,  judge  us 

As  we  judged  our  fellow-men." 

Anonymous. 
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'  IMMANENCE 

A  living  vine  is  alive  in  its  least  root  or  tendril.  God  likewise 
lives  in  the  lowly  and  the  humble. 

1COME  in  the  little  things, 
Saith  the  Lord; 
Not  borne  on  morning  wings 
Of  majesty ;  but  I  have  set  my  feet 
Amidst  the  delicate  and  bladed  wheat 
That  springs  triumphant  in  the  furrowed  sodj — 
There  do  I  dwell,  in  weakness  and  in  power ; 
Not  broken  or  divided,  said  our  God ! 
In  your  straight  garden  plot  I  come  to  flower ; 
About  your  porch  my  vine, 
Meek,  fruitful,  doth  entwine, 
Waits,  at.  the 'threshold,  Love's  appointed  hour. 

I  come  in  the  little  things, 

Saith  the  Lord; 

Yea,  on  the  glancing  wings 

Of  eager  birds,  the  soft  and  pattering  feet 

Of  furred  and  .gentle  beasts,  I  come  to  meet 

Your  hard  and  wayward  heart.  In  brown  bright 

"'eyes 

That  peep  from  out  the  brake,  I  stand  confest. 
On  every-  nest 

Where  feathery  Patience  is  content  to  brood 
And  leaves  her  pleasure  for  the  high  emprise 
Of  motherhood — 
There  does  my  Godhead  rest. 

I  come  in  the  little  things, 

Saith  the  .Lord ; 

My  starry  wings  I  do  forsake, 

Love's  highway  of  humility  to  take; 

Meekly  I,  fit  my  stature  to  your  need. 

In  beggar's  part 

About  your  gates  I  shall  not  cease  to  plead 

As  man,  to  speak  with  man 
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MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HANDS 

God  gives  tis  freedom;  He  allows  us  the  higher  freedom  of 
an  obedient  spirit.  However  far  we  have  wandered,  we  need 
not  fear  that  He  has  forgotten  us;  rather  should  we  pray  that 
we  may  remember  Him. 

FATHER,  I  know  that  all  my  life 
Is  portioned  out  for  me, 
And  the  changes  that  are  sure  to  come 

I  do  not  fear  to  see ; 
But  I  ask  Thee  for  a  patient  mind, 
Intent  on  pleasing  Thee. 

I  ask  Thee  for  a  thoughtful  love, 

Through  constant  watching  wise, 

To  meet  the  glad  with  joyful  smiles, 
And  wipe  the  weeping  eyes  ; 

And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself, 
To  soothe  and  sympathize. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will 

That  hurries  to  and  fro, 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do, 

Or  secret  thing  to  know ; 
I  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  child, 

And  guided  where  I  go. 

Wherever  in  the  world  I  am, 

In  whatsoe'er  estate, 
I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate, 
And  a  work  of  holy  love  to  do 

For  the  Lord  on  whom  I  wait. 

So  I  ask  for  the  daily  strength, 

To  none  that  ask  denied, 
And  a  mind  to  blend  with  outward  life 

While  keeping  at  Thy  side. 
Content  to  fill  a  little  space, 

If  Thou  be  glorified. 
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And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask, 

In  my  cup  of  blessing-  be, 
I  would  have  my  spirit  filled  the  more 

With  grateful  love  to  Thee; 
And  careful,  than  to  serve  Thee  much, 

To  please  Thee  perfectly. 

There  are  briars  besetting  every  path, 

That  call  for  patient  care ; 
There  is  a  cross  in  every  lot, 

And  an  earnest  need  for  prayer ; 
But  the  lowly  heart  that  leans  on  Thee 

Is  happy  anywhere. 

In  a  service  which  Thy  will  appoints, 

There  are  no  bonds  for  me ; 
For  my  inmost  heart  is  taught  "the  truth/' 

That  makes  Thy  children  "free," 
And  a  life  of  self -renouncing  love 

Is  a  life  of  liberty. 

Anna  Laetitia  Waring. 

THE  SEARCH 

Religion  is  concrete.  If  you  do  not  reach  a  hand  of  help  to 
him  who  is  near  you,  in  vain  will  you  reach  for  the  hand  of 
Him  who  is  both  near  and  far. 

I  SOUGHT  his  love  in  sun  and  stars, 
And  where  the  wild  seas  roll, 
And  found  it  not.  As  mute  I  stood, 

Fear  overwhelmed  my  soul; 
But  when  I  gave  to  one  in  need, 
I  found  the  Lord  of  Love  indeed. 

I  sought  his  love  in  lore  of  books, 

In  charts  of  science*  skill ; 
They  left  me  orphaned  as  before — 

His  love  eluded  still ; 
Then  in  despair  I  breathed  a  prayer ; 
The  Lord  of  Love  was  standing  there ! 

Thomas  Curtis  Clark* 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
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RESURGAM 

"Is  it  a  misfortune  to  pass  from  infancy  to  youth?"  asks  the 
early  Christian  father,  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  "Still  less  can  it  be 
a  misfortune  to  go  from  this  miserable  life  to  that  true  life  into 
which  we  are  introduced  by  death.  To  complain  of  the  necessity 
of  dying  is  to  accuse  Nature  of  not  having  condemned  us  to  per 
petual  infancy." 

"T   SHALL  arise/'  For  centuries 
JL       Upon  the  grey  old  churchyard  stone 
These  words  have  stood ;  no  more  is  said, 

The  glorious  promise  stands  alone, 
Untouched,  while  years  and  seasons  roll 

Around  it :  March  winds  come  and  go, 
The  summer  twilights  fall  and  fade, 

The  autumn  sunsets  burn  and  glow. 

"I  shall  arise."  O  wavering  heart, 

From  this  take  comfort  and  be  strong ! 
"I  shall  arise";  nor  always  grope 

In  darkness,  mingling  right  with  wrong; 
From  tears  and  pain,  from  shades  of  doubt, 

And  wants  within,  that  blindly  call, 
"I  shall  arise,"  in  God's  own  light 

Shall  see  the  sum  and  truth  of  all. 

Like  children  here  we  lisp  and  grope, 

And,  till  the  perfect  manhood,  wait 
At  home  our  time,  and  only  dream 

Of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  gate : 
God's  full  free  universe  of  life, 

No  shadowy  paradise  of  bliss, 
No  realm  of  unsubstantial  souls, 

But  life,  more  real  life  than  this. 

O  soul !  where'er  your  ward  is  kept, 
In  some  still  region  calmly  blest, 

By  quiet  watch-fires  till  the  dawn 
And  God's  reveille  break  your  rest, 
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0  soul !  that  left  this  record  here, 

I  read,  but  scarce  can  read  for  tears, 

1  bless  you,  reach  and  clasp  your  hand, 
For  all  these  long  two  hundred  years. 

"I  shall  arise"— O  clarion  call ! 

Time  rolling  onward  to  the  end 
Brings  us  to  life  that  cannot  die, 

The  life  where  faith  and  knowledge  blend. 
Each  after  each,  the  cycles  roll 

In  silence,  and  about  us  here 
The  shadow  of  the  great  White  Throne 

Falls  broader,  deeper,  year  by  year. 

Anonymous. 

EARTH'S  COMMON  THINGS 

Search  not  distant  strand;  look  close  at  hand. 

SEEK  not  afar  for  beauty.  Lo !  it  glows 
In  dew-wet  grasses  all  about  thy  feet ; 
In  birds,  in  sunshine,  childish  faces  sweet, 
In  stars  and  mountain  summits  topped  with  snows. 

Go  not  abroad  for  happiness.  For  see, 

It  is  a  flower  that  blooms  at  thy  door ! 

Bring  love  and  justice  home,  and  then  no  more 
Thou'lt  wonder  in  what  dwelling  joy  may  be. 

Dream  not  of  noble  service  elsewhere  wrought ; 
The  simple  duty  that  awaits  thy  hand 
Is  God's  voice  uttering  a  divine  command, 

Life's  common  deeds  build  all  that  saints  have  thought. 

In  wonder-workings,  or  some  bush  aflame, 
Men  look  for  God  and  fancy  him  concealed ; 
But  in  earth's  common  things  he  stands  revealed 

While  grass  and  flowers  and  stars  spell  out  his  name. 

Minot  J.  Savage, 
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OVER  THE  RIVER 

"Tell  my  father,"  said  Lincoln,  "that  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go 
now,  he  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  the  many  loved  ones 
gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of 
God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them." 

OVER  the  river  they  beckon  to  me, 
Loved  ones  who've  crossed  to  the  farther  side ; 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  lost  in  the  rushing  tide. 
There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there ; 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see; 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet; 
Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale, 

Darling  Minnie!  I  see  her  yet. 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark; 
We  felt  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  farther  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be : 
Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail — 
And  lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  hearts ; 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 
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We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 
May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea  ; 

Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 
They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing  river  and  hill  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar; 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail ; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand ; 
I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale, 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land. 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 

Nancy  Woodbury  Priest. 


AWAY 

We  miss  him  here.  He  waits  for  us  there. 

I  CANNOT  say,  and  I  will  not  say 
That  he  is  dead. — He  is  just  away ! 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand 
He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land. 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
It  needs  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there. 

And  you — oh  you,  who  the  wildest  yearn 
For  the  old  time  step  and  the  glad  return — 

Think  of  him  faring  on,  as  dear 

In  the  love  of  There  as  the  love  of  Here. 

Think  of  him  still  the  same,  I  say; 
He  is  not  dead — he  is  just  away. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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STRONG  SON  OF  GOD 

The  death  of  Hallam  plunged  Tennyson  into  a  spiritual  crisis. 
His  grief,  his  gropings  for  a  new  and  larger  faith  are  poignantly 
expressed  in  "In  Memoriam,"  to  which  on  its  publication  he 
prefixed  this  devout  "Prelude." 

STRONG  Son  of  GOD,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute ; 

Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
In  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 

And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou : 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how ; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou.  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith :  we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 
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But  vaster.  We  are  fools  and  slight ; 
We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear : 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear ; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me ; 

What  seem'd  my  worth  since  I  began ; 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

Prelude  to   "In   Memoriam." 


PRAISE 

The  depths  into  which  we  ourselves   fall  make  us  the  more 
grateful  for  the  heights  to  which  God  lifts  us. 

WHAT  do  they  know  of  penitence 
Who  never  wrought  Him  wrong? 
How  can  the  sinless  lift  to  him 
Redemption's  triumph-song  ? 

There  lies  an  eloquence  of  praise 

Imprisoned  in  a  tear 
And  crushed  within  a  broken  heart 
That  God  bends  low  to  hear. 

Edith  Daley. 
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BELIEVE,  O  FRIEND 

Is  is  a  more  miraculous  word  than  continue. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  you  say,  that  man  survives 
The  grave — that  there  are  other  lives  ? 
More  strange,  O  friend,  that  we  should  ever  rise 
Out  of  the  dark  to  walk  below  the  skies. 
Once  having  risen  into  life  and  light, 
We  need  not  wonder  at  our  deathless  flight. 

Life  is  the  unbelievable ;  but  now 

That  this  Incredible  has  taught  us  how, 

We  can  believe  the  all-imagining  Power 

That  breathed  the  Cosmos  forth  as  golden  flower, 

Had  potence  in  his  breath 

To  plan  us  new  surprises  beyond  death — 

New  spaces  and  new  goals 

For  the  adventure  of  ascending  souls. 

Be  brave,  O  heart,  be  brave ; 
It  is  not  strange  man  survives  the  grave. 
'Twould  be  a  stranger  thing  were  he  destroyed 
Than  that  he  ever  vaulted  from  the  void. 

Edwin  Markham. 

From    "Nautilus   Magazine." 


THE  UNSEEN  BRIDGE 

Whatever  the  burden,  God  is  always  willing  to  help  bear  it. 


is  a  bridge,  whereof  the  span 
X       Is  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man, 
And  reaches,  without  pile  or  rod, 
.Unto  *he  Great  White  Throne  of  God. 
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Its  traffic  is  in  human  sighs 
Fervently  wafted  to  the  skies ; 
'Tis  the  one  pathway  from  Despair ; 
And  it  is  called  the  Bridge  of  Prayer. 


Gilbert  Thomas. 


A  WOMAN'S  PRAYER 

One  glory  of  our  age  is  that  woman  has  privileges  and  ad 
vantages  formerly  denied  her.  But  amid  these  improvements  in 
her  state  may  she  not  forget  the  qualities  which  have  caused 
us  to  say,  'Woman  has  patience.  Woman  perseveres.  Woman 
helps  others.  In  blessing  those  about  her  is  she  blessed." 

OLORD,  who  knowest  every  need  of  mine, 
Help  me  to  bear  each  cross  and  not  repine ; 
Grant  me  fresh  courage  every  day, 
Help  me  to  do  my  work  alway 
Without  complaint ! 

O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  well  how  dark  the  way, 
Guide  Thou  my  footsteps,  lest  they  stray ; 
Give  me  fresh  faith  for  every  hour, 
Lest  I  should  ever  doubt  Thy  power 
And  make  complaint ! 

Give  me  a  heart,  O  Lord,  strong  to  endure, 
Help  me  to  keep  it  simple,  pure, 
Make  me  unselfish,  helpful,  true 
In  every  act,  whatever  I  do, 
And  keep  content ! 

Help  me  to  do  my  woman's  share, 
Make  me  courageous,  strong  to  bear 
Sunshine  or  shadow  in  my  life ! 
Sustain  me  in  the  daily  strife 
To  keep  content ! 

Anonymous. 
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MY  HEREAFTER 


As  Byron  says, 
"I  " 


live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me." 
Our  environment  has  a  hereafter  even  on  earth,  and  through  it 
something  of  our  spirit  speaks. 


DO  not  come  when  I  am  dead 
To  sit  beside  a  low  green  mound, 
Or  bring  the  first  gay  daffodils 
Because  I  love  them  so, 
For  I  shall  not  be  there. 
You  cannot  find  me  there. 

I  will  look  up  at  you  from  the  eyes 

Of  little  children; 

I  will  bend  to  meet  you  in  the  swaying  boughs 

Of  bud-thrilled  trees, 

And  caress  you  with  the  passionate  sweep 

Of  storm-filled  winds ; 

I  will  give  you  strength  in  your  upward  tread 

Of  everlasting  hills ; 

I  will  cool  your  tired  body  in  the  flow 

Of  the  limpid  river; 

I  will  warm  your  work-glorified  hands  through  the  glow 

Of  the  winter  fire ; 

I  will  soothe  you  into  forgetfulness  to  the  drop,  drop 

Of  the  rain  on  the  roof ; 

I  will  speak  to  you  out  of  the  rhymes 

Of  the  masters;     , 

I  will  dance  with  you  in  the  lilt 

Of  the  violin, 

And  make  your  heart  leap  with  the  bursting  cadence 

Of  the  organ ; 

I  will  flood  your  soul  with  the  flaming  radiance 

Of  the  sunrise, 

And  bring  you  peace  in  the  tender  rose  and  gold 

Of  the  after-sunset. 
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All  these  have  made  me  happy : 

They  are  a  part  of  me; 

I  shall  become  &  part  of  them. 

Juanita  de  Long. 


TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN 

The  flower  that  blooms  In  blossomless  autumn  is  comfort  and 
reliance  to  us.  So  is  hope  when  earthly  strength  fades. 

THOU  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue^ 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night, 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
'Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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A  MORNING  PRAYER 

A  right  "beginning  helps  to  make  a  reproachless  day. 

OH,  may  I  be  strong  and  brave  today, 
And  may  I  be  kind  and  true; 
And  greet  all  men  in  a  gracious  way, 
With  frank  good  cheer  in  the  things  I  say 
And  love  in  the  deeds  I  do. 

May  the  simple  heart  of  a  child  be  mine, 

And  the  grace  of  a  rose  in  bloom ; 
Let  me  fill  the  day  with  a  hope  divine 
And  turn  my  face  to  the  sky's  glad  shine, 
With  never  a  cloud  of  gloom. 

With  the  golden  levers  of  love  and  light 

I  would  lift  the  world  and  when 
Through  a  path  with  kindly  deeds  made  bright 
I  come  to  the  calm  of  the  starlight  night, 
Let  me  rest  in  peace.  Amen. 

Nixon  Waterman. 

Forbes  &  Co. 


GOD,  MAKE  MY  LIFE  A  LITTLE  LIGHT 

What  we  should  ask  is  not  a  large  place,  but  a  maximum  of 
usefulness  in  a  small  place. 

GOD,  make  my  life  a  little  light, 
Within  the  world  to  glow, — 
A  little  flame  that  burneth  bright, 
Wherever  I  may  go. 

God,  make  my  life  a  little  flower 

That  giveth  joy  to  all ; 
Content  to  bloom  in  native  bower, — 

Although  the  place  be  small. 
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God,  make  my  life  a  little  staff 

Whereon  the  weak  may  rest; 
That  so  what  health  and  strength  I  have 

May  serve  my  neighbor  best. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Edwards. 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE 

In  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  Christian  had  to  rid  himself  of  a 
heavy  burden  of  sins  and  desires  that  impeded  his  journey.  He 
had  to  fight  Apollyon.  He  had  to  resist  the  temptations  of  Vanity 
Fair.  He  had  to  escape  imprisonment  in  Doubting  Castle  by  the 
Giant  Despair.  He  had  to  be  humble  and  grateful,  to  pray  in  his 
need,  to  obey  God's  will  rather  than  follow  paths  of  his  own. 
His  reward  was  that  he  reached  the  Holy  City. 

SEARCHER  of  Hearts  ! — from  mine  erase 
All  thoughts  that  should  not  be, 
And  in  its  deep  recesses  trace 
My  gratitude  to  Thee ! 

Hearer  of  Prayer ! — oh,  guide  aright 

Each  word  and  deed  of  mine ; 
Life's  battle  teach  me  how  to  fight, 

And  be  the  victory  Thine. 

Giver  of  All ! — for  every  good 

In  the  Redeemer  came — 
For  raiment,  shelter,  and  for  food, 

I  thank  Thee  in  His  name. 

Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost! 

Thou  glorious  Three  in  One ! 
Thou  knowest  best  what  I  need  most, 

And  let  Thy  will  be  done. 

George  Pope  Morris. 
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THE  WILD  RIDE 

Always  have  men  dreamed  of  mounting  their  steeds  and  riding 
forth  on  high  quests.  The  most  buoyant  and  tremendous  of  ad 
ventures  is  the  ride  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 

/HEAR  in  my  heart,  I  hear  in  its  ominous  pulses 
All  day,  on  the  road,  the  hoofs  of  invisible  horses, 
All  night,  from  their  stalls,  the  importunate  pawing  and 
neighing. 


Let  cowards  and  laggards   fall  back!  but  alert  to  the 

saddle 

Weatherworn  and  abreast,  go  men  of  our  galloping  legion, 
With  a  stirrup-cup  each  to  the  lily  of  woman  that  loves 

him. 


The  trail  is  through  dolor  and  dread,  over  crags  and 

morasses ; 
There  are  shapes  by  the  way,  there  are  things  that  appall 

or  entice  us : 
What  odds  ?  We  are  Knights  of  the  Grail,  we  are  vowed  to 

the  riding. 

Thought's  self  is  a  vanishing  wing,  and  joy  is  a  cobweb, 
And  friendship  a  flower  in  the  dust,  and  glory  a  sunbeam — 
Not  here  is  our  prize,  nor,  alas !  after  these  our  pursuing. 

A  dipping  of  plumes,  a  tear,  a  shake  of  the  bridle, 
A  passing  salute  to  this  world  and  her  pitiful  beauty : 
We  hurry  with  never  a  word  in  the  track  of  our  fathers. 

/  hear  in  my  heart,  I  hear  in  its  ominous  pulses 
All  day,  on  the  road,  the  hoofs  of  invisible  horses, 
All  night,  from  their  stalls,  the  importunate  pawing  and 
neighing. 
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We  spur  to  a  land  of  no  name,  outfacing1  the  storm- wind ; 
We  leap  to  the  infinite  dark  like  sparks  from  the  anvil. 
Thou  leadest,  O  God !  All's  well  with  Thy  troopers  that 
follow. 


Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 


From   "Poems," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


THE  LAST  INN 

There  is  a  grandeur   in  the   last,  companionless   journey  like 
the  grandeur  of   a  viking's   funeral. 

YOU  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  highway,  Traveler, 
Here  where  the  Last  Inn  waits ; 
You  have  turned  at  last  from  the  byway,  Traveler, 

In  through  the  Twilight  Gates ; 
And  we  who  know  where  your  way  has  led 
Shall  drink  tonight  where  the  wine  runs  red 
To  one  who  has  only  gone  ahead 
Through  lines  of  the  phantom  fates. 

You  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  Long  Road,  Traveler, 

Here  where  the  stars  gleam  pale ; 
And  there's  never  a  chance  it's  the  wrong  road,  Traveler, 

Winding  beyond  the  vale  ; 
So  we  shout  to  you,  where  the  many  weep, 
"Good  luck  to  you  where  the  shadows  creep, 
Godspeed  to  you  where  the  dreams  are  deep — 
Till  we,  too,  come  to  the  trail." 

Grantland  Rice. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
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THANKFUL  FOR  ALL 

In   spiritual   as   in  terrestrial   matters  we   like  to  have  things 
our  way.  But  as  Hamlet  tells  Horatio,  the  ideal  man  is  one  who 

"Fortune's  buffets   and  rewards 
Hath  ta'en   with   equal  thanks/' 

AN  easy  thing1,  O  Power  Divine, 
To  thank  Thee  for  these  gifts  of  Thine ! 
For  summer's  sunshine,  winter's  snow, 
For  hearts  that  kindle,  thoughts  that  glow. 
But  when  shall  I  attain  to  this : 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  things  I  rniss  ? 

For  all  young  Fancy's  early  gleams, 
The  dreamed-of  joys  that  still  are  dreams, 
Hopes  unfulfilled,  and  pleasures  known 
Through  others'  fortunes,  not  my  own, 
And  blessings  seen  that  are  not  given, 
And  never  will  be,  this  side  of  heaven. 

Had  I,  too,  shared  the  joys  I  see, 
Would  there  have  been  a  heaven  for  me  ? 
Could  I  have  felt  Thy  presence  near 
Had  I  possessed  what  I  held  dear? 
My  deepest  fortune,  highest  bliss, 
Have  grown  perchance  from  things  I  miss. 

Sometimes  there  comes  an  hour  of  calm ; 
Grief  turns  to  blessing,  pain  to  balm ; 
A  Power  that  works  above  my  will 
Still  leads  me  onward,  upward  still ; 
And  then  my  heart  attains  to  this : 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  things  I  miss. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
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NATURE 

The  emigrant  from  mortality  looks  regretfully  back  as  he  climbs 
the  last  hill. 

AS  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er, 
Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 
Half-willing,  half -reluctant  to  be  led, 
And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the  floor, 
Still  gazing1  at  them  through  the  open  door, 
Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 
By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 
Which  though  more  splendid  may  not  please  him  more : 

So  Nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 

Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand 

Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 

Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 

How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we  know. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Long-fellow. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  A  LITTLE  HOME 

Home  gives  a  sense  of  security,  a  feeling  of  blessedness.  With 
changing  social  and  economic  conditions  the  home  is  less  a  self- 
sufficient  unit  than  it  used  to  be.  This  is  a  pity,  even  a  menace, 
as  no  substitute  for  home  has  been  found. 

GOD  send  us  a  little  home 
To  come  back  to  when  we  roam — 
Low  walls  and  fluted  tiles, 
Wide  windows,  a  view  for  miles ; 
Red  firelight  and  deep  chairs; 
Small  white  beds  upstairs; 
Great  talk  in  little  nooks ; 
Dim  colors,  rows  of  books; 
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One  picture  on  each  wall ; 
Not  many  things  at  all. 
God  send  us  a  little  ground — 
Tall  trees  standing  round, 
Homely  flowers  in  brown  sod, 
Overhead  Thy  stars,  O  God! 
God  bless,  when  winds  blow, 
Our  home  and  all  we  know. 

Anonymous. 

From  "The  London  Spectator," 


FORGIVE 

B  A  little  girl  speaking  of  denominations  called  them  abomina 
tions.  The  term  was  the  right  one  in  so  far  as  they  depart  from 
the  true  spirit  of  Jesus  and  foment  jealousies  and  disputes. 

FORGIVE,  O  Lord,  our  severing  ways, 
The  rival  altars  that  we  raise, 
The  wrangling  tongues  that  mar  thy  praise ! 

Thy  grace  impart !  In  time  to  be 
Shall  one  great  temple  rise  to  thee, — 
Thy  Church  our  broad  humanity. 

White  flowers  of  love  its  walls  shall  climb, 
Soft  bells  of  peace  shall  ring  its  chime, 
Its  days  shall  all  be  holy  time. 

A  sweeter  song  shall  then  be  heard, 
Confessing,  in  a  world's  accord, 
The  inward  Christ,  the  living  Word. 

That  song  shall  swell  from  shore  to  shore. 
One  hope,  one  faith,  one  love  restore 
The  seamless  robe  that  Jesus  wore. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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TO  A  BEREAVED  MOTHER 

No  grief  is  deeper  than,  that  of  a  mother  bereft.  No  cry  is 
more  disconsolate  than  that  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil 
dren.  But  the  innocence  and  joyousness  from  which  the  mother 
is  cruelly  parted  here,  await  her  in  the  hereafter.  To  her  this 
thought  is  more  than  a  comfort;  it  becomes  an  abiding  motive. 

OH,  say  not  that  your  little  son  is  dead ; 
The  word  too  harsh  and  much  too  hopeless  seems, 
Believe,  instead, 

That  he  has  left  his  little  trundle  bed 
To  climb  the  hills 

Of  morning1,  and  to  share  the  joy  that  fills 
God's  pleasant  land  of  dreams. 

Nay,  say  not  that  your  little  son  is  dead. 

It  is  not  right,  because  it  is  not  true. 
Believe,  instead, 

He  has  but  gone  the  way  that  you  must  tread, 
And,  smiling,  waits 
In  loving  ambush  by  those  pearly  gates, 

To  laugh  and  leap  at  you. 

No  knight  that  does  you  service  can  be  dead, 
Nor  idle  is  this  young  knight  gone  before. 

Believe,  instead, 

Upon  an  envoy's  mission  he  hath  sped 

That  doth  import 

Your  greatest  good ;  for  he  at  heaven's  court 
Is  your  ambassador. 

T.  A.  Daly. 

From   "McAroni   Ballads," 

Copyrighted  by 

Har court,  Brace  &  Co. 
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THE  FACTORIES 

Every  human  being  has  a  right  to  his  share  of  sunshine,  of 
leisure,  of  opportunity  to  let  his  faculties  expand  under  kindly 
influences.  Modern  industry  too  often  takes  away  this  blessed 
birthright  and  substitutes  for  it  conditions  that  blight  and  stunt 
the  whole  nature.  To  the  inmates  of  the  economic  prison-house 
we  bring  little  help  when  we  merely  speak  to  them  of  formal 
religion.  Our  very  first  task  is  to  alleviate  their  lot,  to  strike 
off  their  shackles,  to  give  them  a  chance.  Of  this  duty  and  this 
privilege  the  modern  church  at  its  best  is  aware.  Appalled  at  the 
evil  which  ^  good  people— often  thoughtlessly— have  abetted,  it 
brings  medicines  of  love  to  social  maladies  and  insists  that  fife's 
handicapped  shall  be  treated  like  human  beings  and  brothers. 

1HAVE  shut  my  little  sister  in  from  life  and  light 
(For  a  rose,  for  a  ribbon,  for  a  wreath  across 

my  hair), 

I  have  made  her  restless  feet  still  until  the  night, 
Locked  from  sweets  of  summer  and  from  wild  spring 

air; 

I  who  ranged  in  the  meadowlands,  free  from  sun  to  sun, 
Free  to  sing  and  pull  the  buds  and  watch  the  far  wings 

fly> 

I  have  bound  my  sister  till  her  playing-time  was  done — 
Oh,  my  little  sister,  was  it  I  ?  Was  it  I  ? 

I  have  robbed  my  sister  of  her  day  of  maidenhood 

(For  a  robe,   for  a  feather,   for  a  trinket's   restless 

spark), 
Shut  from  Love  till  dusk  shall  fall,  how  shall  she  know 

good, 

How  shall  she  go  scatheless  through  the  sin-lit  dark? 
I  who  could  be  innocent,  I  who  could  be  gay, 
I  who  could  have  love  and  mirth  before  the  light  went 

by, 

I  have  put  my  sister  in  her  mating-time  away — 
Sister,  my  young  sister,  was  it  I  ?  Was  it  I  ? 

I  have  robbed  my  sister  of  the  lips  against  her  breast, 
(For  a  coin,  for  the  weaving  of  my  children's  lace  and 
lawn), 
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Feet  that  pace  beside  the  loom,  hands  that  cannot  rest — 
How  can  she  know  motherhood,  whose  strength  is  gone? 

I  who  took  no  heed  of  her,  starved  and  labor-worn, 

I,  against  whose  placid  heart  my  sleepy  gold-heads  lie, 

Round  my  path  they  cry  to  me,  little  souls  unborn — 
God  of  Life!  Creator!  It  was  II  It  was  I! 

Margaret  Widdemer. 

From  "The  Factories  and  Other  Poems," 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


COMMUNION 

Why  erect  barriers  ?  Rather  throw  open  the  gates  to  communion. 

ONCE  when  my  heart  was  passion-free 
To  learn  of  things  divine, 
The  soul  of  nature  suddenly 
Outpoured  itself  in  mine. 

I  held  the  secrets  of  the  deep, 

And  of  the  heavens  above ; 
I  knew  the  harmonies  of  sleep, 

The  mysteries  of  love. 

And  for  a  moment's  interval 

The  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea — 
My  soul  encompassed,  each  and  all, 

As  now  they  compass  me. 

To  one  in  all,  to  all  in  one — 

Since  Love  the  work  began — 
Life's  ever  widening  circles  run, 

Revealing  God  and  man, 

John  Banister  Tabb. 

From  "Collected  Poems/' 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
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"COME  ALONG,  TRUE  BELIEVER!" 

The  way  is  hard,  but  the  reward  of  conquering  sin  is  high. 

COME  along,  true  believer,  come  along : 
De  time  is  a  rollin'  'roun', 
Wen  dem  w'at  Stan's  a-haltin'  by  de  way 

Won't  w'ar  no  glory  crown ! 
Oh,  de  sun  shine  white,  de  sun  shine  bright — > 

Year  de  news  w'at  de  spirit  tells : 

De  angels  say  dere's  nothin'  f  er  to  do 

But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells ! 

Almos'  home !  almos'  home ! 

We  faints  and  falls  by  spells : 
Angels  say  ain't  nothin'  f  er  to  do 
But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells ! 

Come  along,  true  believer,  come  along ! 

De  way  is  open  wide : 
No  use  for  sinners  to  be  stum'lin'  Voun* 

A-huntin'  for  de  hev'mly  guide! 
Oh,  saints,  slip  thro' !  Oh,  sinners,  come  too ! 

En  a-year  w'at  my  Lord  tells : 
De  angels  say  dere's  nothin*  fer  to  do 
But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells ! 
Almos*  home !  almos'  home ! 

We  faints  and  falls  by  spells : 
Angels  say  ain't  nothin'  fer  ter  do 
But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells ! 

Come  along,  true  believer,  come  along, 

En  walk  in  de  hev'mly  way ! 
I  rastle  wid  Jacob  all  night — all  night — 

I  rastle  wid  Jacob  all  day! 
My  cross  is  heavy,  and  it's  O  my  Lord ! 

En  I  year  w'at  de  spirit  tells : 
De  angels  say  dere's  nothin'  fer  ter  do 

But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells ! 
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Almos'  home !  almos'  home  ? 

We  faints  and  falls  by  spells ! 
Angels  say  ain't  nothin'  fer  to  do 

But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells ! 


Joel  Chandler  Harris. 


From  /'Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends," 
Copyrighted,    1892, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


MY  AMBITION 

We  like  earthly  prominence.  We  sometimes  yearn  for  transcend 
ent  spiritual  experience.  But  simple,  daily  contentment  and  help 
fulness  are  within  surer  reach  and  bring  satisfactions  more 
enduring. 

1HAVE  my  own  ambition.  It  is  not 
To  mount  on  eagle  wings  and  soar  away 
Beyond  the  palings  of  our  common  lot, 

Scorning  the  griefs  and  joys  of  every  day; 
I  would  be  human — toiling  like  the  rest, 
With  tender  human  heart-beats  in  my  breast. 

And  so  beside  my  door  I  sit  and  sing 

My  simple  strains — now  sad,  now  light  and  gay, 

Happy  if  this  or  that  but  wake  one  string 

Whose  low,  sweet  echoes  give  me  back  the  lay, 

And  happier  still,  if  girded  by  my  song, 

Some  strained  and  tempted  soul  stands  firm  and  strong. 

I  send  my  thought  its  kindred  thought  to  greet, 
Out  to  the  far  frontier,  through  crowded  town. 

Friendship  is  precious,  sympathy  is  sweet ; 
So  these  be  mine,  I  ask  no  laurel  crown. 

Such  my  ambition,  which  I  here  unfold ; 

So  be  it  granted,  mine  is  wealth  untold. 

Ellen  Palmer  Allerton. 
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HEAVEN 

There  is  nothing  sure,  nothing  untroubled,  nothing  really  satis 
fying  but  heaven.  Heaven,  however,  lies  not  merely  in  the  here 
after.  It  surrounds  us  now.  As  Henry  Drummond  says,  *'To  ente* 
heaven  a  man  must  take  it  with  him." 

THIS  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 
For  man's  illusion  given : 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow; 
There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven ! 

And  false  the  light  on  glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  even; 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom, 
Are  blossoms  gathered  from  the  tomb ; 

There's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven! 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven; 
And  fancy's  flash  and  reason's  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way; 
There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven! 

Thomas  Moore. 


FATHER,  TAKE  MY  HAND 

The  Breton  mariner  puts  to  sea  with  this  prayer:  "Keep  me,  O 
God  I  My  boat  is  so  small  and  Thy  ocean  so  wide  !** 

"Y  Father,  take  my  hand,  for  I  am  prone 

To  danger,  and  I  fear  to  go  alone. 
I  trust  thy  guidance.  Father,  take  my  hand ; 
Lead  thy  child  safely  through  the  desert  land. 
The  way  Is  dark  before  me ;  take  my  hand, 
For  light  can  only  come  at  thy  command. 
Clinging  to  thy  dear  love,  no  doubt  I  know, 
That  love  will  cheer  my  way  where'er  I  go. 
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Father,  the  storm  is  breaking  o'er  me  wild ; 
I  feel  its  bitterness ;  protect  thy  child. 
The  tempest-clouds  are  flying  through  the  air; 
Oh,  take  my  hand,  and  save  me  from  despair. 
Father,  as  I  ascend  the  craggy  steep 
That  leads  me  to  thy  temple,  let  me  keep 
My  hand  in  thine,  so  I  can  conquer  time 
And  by  thine  aiding  to  thy  bosom  climb. 
Father,  I  feel  the  damp  upon  my  brow, 
The  chill  of  death  is  falling  on  me  now; 
Soon  from  earth's  flitting  shadows  I  must  part; 
My  Father,  take  my  hand,  thou  hast  my  heart 

Samuel  Dowse  Robbins. 


GOD 

We  may  be  inveigled  by  abstruse  thought,  sprightly  fancy,  or 
human  life  and  its  ways.  But  what  really  obsesses  us,  what  we 
cannot  get  away  from,  is  God. 

DAY  and  night  I  wander  widely  through  the  wilderness 
of  thought, 
Catching  dainty  things  of   fancy  most  reluctant  to  be 

caught. 

Shining  tangles  leading  nowhere  I  persistently  unravel, 
Tread  strange  paths  of  meditation  very  intricate  to  travel. 

Gleaming*  bits  of  quaint  desire  tempt  my  steps  beyond  the 

decent. 

I  confound  old  solid  glory  with  publicity  too  recent. 
But  my  one  unchanged  obsession,  wheresoever  my  feet 

have  trod, 
Is  a  keen,  enormous,  haunting,  never-sated  thirst  for  God. 

Gamaliel  Bradford. 

From   "Shadow  Verses," 
Yale  University  Press. 
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MY  PSALM 

Would  our  religion  make  us  a  golden  tomorrow?  Let  it  make 
us  a  golden  today, 

I  MOURN  no  more  my  vanished  years : 
Beneath  a  tender  rain, 
An  April  rain  of  smiles  and  tears, 
My  heart  is  young  again. 

The  west-winds  blow,  and,  singing  low, 

I  hear  the  glad  streams  run ; 
The  windows  of  my  soul  I  throw 

Wide  open  to  the  sun. 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind 

I  look  in  hope  or  fear; 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find, 

The  best  of  now  and  here. 

I  plough  no  more  a  desert  land, 

To  harvest  weed  and  tare ; 
The  manna  dropping  from  God's  hand 

Rebukes  my  painful  care. 

I  break  my  pilgrim  staff,  I  lay 

Aside  the  toiling  oar ; 
The  angel  sought  so  far  away 

I  welcome  at  my  door. 

The  airs  of  spring  may  never  play 

Among  the  ripening  corn, 
Nor  freshness  of  the  flowers  of  May 

Blow  through  the  autumn  morn ; 

Yet  shall  the  blue-eyed  gentian  look 

Through  fringed  lids  to  heaven, 
And  the  pale  aster  in  the  brook 

Shall  see  its  image  given ; — 
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The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise, 

The  south-wind  softly  sigh, 
And  sweet,  calm  days  in  golden  haze 

Melt  down  the  amber  sky. 


Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 

Have  marked  my  erring  track; 
That  wheresoe'er  my  feet  have  swerved, 

His  chastening  turned  me  back; 

That  more  and  more  a  Providence 

Of  love  is  understood, 
Making  the  springs  of  time  and  sense 

Sweet  with  eternal  good; — 

That  death  seems  but  a  covered  way 

Which  opens  into  light, 
Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  stray 

Beyond  the  Father's  sight; 

That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last, 

Through  Memory's  sunset  air, 
Like  mountain-ranges  overpast, 

In  purple  distance  fair ; 

That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 

Seem  blending  in  a  psalm, 
And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife 

Slow  rounding  into  calm. 

And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart, 

And  so  the  west- winds  play; 
And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 

I  open  to  the  day. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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ON  GROWING  OLD 

Self-abnegation  is  a  principle  whose  blessedness  grows  upon 
us  as  our  years  increase.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  develop 
our  natures  by  sharing  in  the  activities  and  the  exuberance  of 
life.  It  is  also  proper,  especially  when  age  comes  upon  us,  to 
find  contentment  without  these  things,  to  realize  that  the  ultimate 
good  is  not  material. 

BE  with  me,  Beauty,  for  the  fire  is  dying; 
My  dog  and  I  are  old,  too  old  for  roving. 
Man,  whose  young  passion  sets  the  spindrift  flying, 
Is  soon  too  lame  to  march,  too  cold  for  loving. 
I  take  the  book  and  gather  to  the  fire, 
Turning  old  yellow  leaves;  minute  by  minute 
The  clock  ticks  to  my  heart.  A  withered  wire, 
Moves  a  thin  ghost  of  music  in  the  spinet. 
I  cannot  sail  your  seas,  I  cannot  wander 
Your  cornland,  nor  your  hill-land,  nor  your  valleys 
Ever  again,  nor  share  the  battle  yonder 
Where  the  young  knight  the  broken  squadron  rallies. 
Only  stay  quiet  while  my  mind  remembers 
The  beauty  of  fire  from  the  beauty  of  embers. 

Beauty,  have  pity !  for  the  strong  have  power, 

The  rich  their  wealth,  the  beautiful  their  grace, 

Summer  of  man  its  sunlight  and  its  flower, 

Spring-time  of  man  all  April  in  a  face. 

Only,  as  in  the  jostling  in  the  Strand, 

Where  the  mob  thrusts  or  loiters  or  is  loud, 

The  beggar  with  the  saucer  in  his  hand 

Asks  only  a  penny  from  the  passing  crowd, 

So,  from  this  glittering  world  with  all  its  fashion, 

Its  fire,  and  play  of  men,  its  stirs,  its  march, 

Let  me  have  wisdom,  Beauty,  wisdom  and  passion, 

Bread  to  the  soul,  rain  where  the  summers  parch. 

Give  me  but  these,  and,  though  the  darkness  close, 

Even  the  night  will  blossom  as  the  rose. 

John  Masefield. 

From  "Poems," 

Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers, 

The  Macmillan  Co. 
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OH,  THE  EARTH  AND  THE  AIR! 

The  earth  is  a-thrill  with  life  and  beauty.  No  wonder  the  Greeks 
saw  dryads  in  the  trees  and  nymphs  in  the  streams.  No  wonder 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  could  preach  to  the  birds.  But  earth  shows 
only  the  lesser  deities.  The  major  gods  hide  on  Olympus.  The 
God  of  gods  withholds  his  full  grandeur  from  the  eyes  of 
mortals. 

OH,  the  earth  and  the  air ! 
Honeysuckle  and  rose : 
Fir  trees  tapering  high 
Into  the  deep  repose 
Of  the  fleckless  sky: 
Hills  that  climb  and  are  strong, 
Basking  contented  plain : 
Sunlight  poured  out  along 
The  sea  of  the  grass  like  rain : 
Spice-burdened  winds  that  rise, 
Whisper,  wander  and  hush  ; 
And  the  caroling  harmonies 
Of  robin  and  quail  and  thrush. 

0  God !  Thy  world  is  fair ! 

And  this  but  the  place  of  his  feet ! 

1  had  cried,  "Let  me  see,  let  me  hear, 
Show  me  the  ways  of  thy  hands," 
For  it  all  was  a  riddle  drear 

And  I  fainted  to  understand. 
Canopy  close  curtained  round, 
Part  not  nor  lift  from  the  ground; 
Move  not  your  finger  tips, 
Firs,  from  the  heaven's  lips. 
When  this  is  the  place  of  his  feet 
How  should  I  bear  to  raise 
My  blasted  vision  to  meet 
The  inconceivable  blaze 
Of  his  majesty  complete! 

James  T.  McKay. 
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HE  IS  NOT  DEAD 

The  human  spirit  attains  a  beauty  and  holiness  that  unaided 
human  nature  cannot  produce.  Without  God  so  bountiful  a  spirit 
would  never  come  into  being.  And  will  God,  having  created  it,  let 
it  utterly  die? 

HE  is  not  dead !  For  Death  can  only  claim 
Those  who  have  lived  their  lives  for  self  alone 
Or  walked  with  Sin ;  and  he  whose  very  name 

We  love,  had  naught  for  which  death  should  atone. 

He  is  not  dead !  For  when  the  sunlight  fills 

The  world,  I  see  it  in  his  happy  face ; 
The  blue  sky  with  his  reawakening  thrills, 

In  every  gentle  breeze  his  voice  I  trace. 

"There  is  no  God !"  we  cry,  when,  wrung  with  pain, 
Our  hearts  rebel,  and  eyes  with  tears  are  dim; 

Yet  his  own  life  was  refutation  plain — 
No  one  but  God  could  have  created  him ! 

He  is  not  dead !  The  violets  that  were  dear 
To  him,  shall  tell  us  plainly  that  no  death 

Can  touch  his  soul,  as  each  succeeding  year 
They  stir,  to  life  renewed,  in  Nature's  breath. 

Beneath  a  sheltering  elm,  upon  a  knoll, 

There  rests,  in  flowers,  the  Garment  that  he  wore; 
In  sunlight,  love,  and  peace,  his  calm,  white  soul 

Guides  and  protects  those  whom  he  loved  before. 

The  circle  of  his  life  was  small,  but  bright — 

So  golden  were  his  deeds,  his  thoughts  so  rare, — 

And  now  it  is  a  halo  of  God's  light 

That  any  Angel  would  be  proud  to  wear! 

Everard  Jack  "Appleton. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Quiet  Courage," 
D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
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REUNION 

When  a  mother  has  lost  her  child,  her  grief  reaches  down  to 
the  very  foundations  of  her  life.  Yet  in  her  memories  she  has 
blessings  that  more  than  compensate.  She  would  not  give  up  her 
sorrow  if  at  the  same  time  she  had  to  surrender  her  memories. 
And  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  greatest  compensation 
of  all,  the  thought  of  heavenly  reunion. 

HEART,  let  us  sit  no  longer  with  Despair 
Since  we  have  still  this  wondrous  subtile  joy — 
His  pictured  face — our  little  absent  boy — 
Each  dainty  feature  to  be  lingered  o'er 
And  kissed  and  gazed  upon  and  treasured  each  day  more. 

Heart,  you  and  I  have  riches  yet  untold, 

Since  we  have  pressed  his  tender  baby  form, 

And  mem'ry  stays  so  loving — constant — warm; 

What  meager  portion  must  that  bosom's  be 

That  lives,  yet  has  not  known  such  priceless  gift  as  he. 

Heart,  you  and  I  must  journey  up  the  years, 
And  at  the  top  when  spent  and  travel-worn, 
Tried  with  the  storm  of  battle  we  have  borne, 
The  happy  welcome  from  our  little  son, 
Will  make  but  still  more  sweet  the  Master's  soft,  "Well 
done." 

Maude  De  Verse  Newton. 


HELPING  LAME  DOGS 

DO  the  work  that's  nearest, 
Though  it's  dull  at  whiles, 
Helping  when  we  meet  them 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles ; 
See  in  every  hedgerow 
Marks  of  angels'  feet, 
Epics  in  each  pebble 
Underneath  our  feet. 

Charles  Kingsley. 


IMMORTALITY 

As  Sir  Humphry  Davy  reminds  us,  'The  three  states  of  the 
caterpillar,  larva,  and  butterfly  have,  since  the  time  of  the 
Greek  poets,  been  applied  to  typify  the  human  being, — its  ter 
restrial  form,  apparent  death,  and  ultimate  celestial  destination." 

TWO  caterpillars  crawling  on  a  leaf, 
By  some  strange  accident  in  contact  came; 
Their  conversation,  passing  all  belief, 

Was  that  same  argument,  the  very  same, 
That  has  been  "proed  and  conned"  from  man  to  man, 
Yea,  ever  since  this  wondrous  world  began. 
The  ugly  creatures,  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
Devoid  of  features  that  adorn  mankind, 
Were  vain  enough,  in  dull  and  wordy  strife, 
To  speculate  upon  a  future  life. 
The  first  was  optimistic,  full  of  hope ; 
The  second,  quite  dyspeptic,  seemed  to  mope. 
Said  number  one,  "I'm  sure  of  our  salvation/* 
Said  number  two,  'Tm  sure  of  our  damnation; 
Our  ugly  forms  alone  would  seal  our  fates 
And  bar  our  entrance  through  the  golden  gates. 
Suppose  that  death  should  take  us  unawares, 
How  would  we  climb  the  golden  stairs? 
If  maidens  shun  us  as  they  pass  us  by, 
Would  angels  bid  us  welcome  in  the  sky? 
I  wonder  what  great  crimes  we  have  committed, 
That  leave  us  so  forlorn  and  so  unpitied. 
Perhaps  we've  been  ungrateful,  unforgiving; 
'Tis  plain  to  me  that  life's  not  worth  the  living." 
"Come,  come,  cheer  up,"  the  jovial  worm  replied, 
"Let's  take  a  look  upon  the  other  side ; 
Suppose  we  cannot  fly  like  moths  or  millers, 
Are  we  to  blame  for  being  caterpillars  ? 
Will  that  same  God  that  doomed  us  crawl  the  earth, 
A  prey  to  every  bird  that's  given  birth, 
Forgive  our  captor  as  he  eats  and  sings, 
And  damn  poor  us  because  we  have  not  wings  ? 
If  we  can't  skim  the  air  like  owl  or  bat, 
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A  worm  will  turn  for  a'  that." 

They  argued  through  the  summer ;  autumn  nigh, 

The  ugly  things  composed  themselves  to  die; 

And  so  to  make  their  funeral  quite  complete, 

Each  wrapped  him  in  his  little  winding  sheet. 

The  tangled  web  encompassed  them  full  soon, 

Each  for  his  coffin  made  him  a  cocoon ; 

All  through  the  winter's  chilling  blast  they  lay 

Dead  to  the  world,  aye,  dead  as  human  clay. 

Lo,  spring  comes  forth  with  all  her  warmth  and  love; 

She  brings  sweet  justice  from  the  realms  above ; 

She  breaks  the  chrysalis,  she  resurrects  the  dead ; 

Two  butterflies  ascend,  encircling  her  head. 

And  so  this  emblem  shall  forever  be 

A  sign  of  immortality. 

Joseph  Jefferson. 


THE  TWO  SINGERS 

Of  course  life  has  its  miseries,  its  defeats.  Candor  recognizes 
them.  But  candor  must  recognize  other  things  too.  As  an  unknown 
person  has  said,  "When  the  outlook  is  not  good,  try  the  uplook." 

A  SINGER  sang  a  song  of  tears, 
And  the  great  world  heard  and  wept, 
For  he  sang  of  the  sorrows  of  fleeting  years 
And  the  hopes  which  the  dead  past  kept ; 
And  souls  in  anguish  their  burdens  bore, 
And  the  world  was  sadder  than  ever  before. 

A  singer  sang  a  song  of  cheer, 

And  the  great  world  listened  and  smiled, 
For  he  sang  of  the  love  of  a  Father  dear, 

And  the  trust  of  a  little  child ; 
And  souls  that  before  had  forgotten  to  pray, 
Looked  up  and  went  singing  along  their  way. 

Anonymous. 
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ONLY  WAIT 

Skepticism  clamors  impatiently,  "Let  it  be  now."  Faith  answers 
submissively,  "Whenever  God  wills." 

OFT  there  comes  a  gentle  whisper  o'er  me  stealing, 
When  my  trials  or  my  burdens  seem  too  great, 
Like  the  sweet-voiced  bells  of  evening,  softly  pleading, 
It  is  saying  to  my  spirit,  "Only  wait !" 

When  I  cannot  understand  my  Father's  leading, 
And  it  seems  to  be  but  hard  and  cruel  fate, 

Still  I  hear  that  gentle  whisper,  ever  pleading : 
"God  is  faithful,  God  is  working ;  only  wait !" 

When  the  promise  seems  to  linger,  long  delaying, 
And  I  tremble  lest  perhaps  it  come  too  late — 

Then  I  hear  the  gentle  whisper  ever  saying : 
"Though  it  tarry,  it  is  coming;  only  wait!" 

Oh,  how  little  soon  will  seem  our  hardest  sorrow, 
And  how  trifling  is  our  present  brief  estate ! 

Could  we  see  it  in  the  light  of  Love's  tomorrow, 
Oh,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  us  to  wait ! 

Albert  B.  Simpson. 


SORROWS  HUMANIZE  OUR  RACE 

Those  who  have  suffered  sympathize.  It  is  through  loss  and 
grief  that  the  spirit  grows  rich. 

SORROWS  humanize  our  race; 
Tears  are  the  showers  that  fertilize  this  world : 
And  memory  of  things  precious  keepeth  warm 
The  heart  that  once  did  hold  them.  They  are  poor 
That  have  lost  nothing:  they  are  poorer  far 
Who,  losing,  have  forgotten:  they  most  poor 
Of  all,  who  lose  and  wish  they  might  forget. 
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For  life  is  one,  and  in  its  warp  and  woof 
There  runs  a  thread  of  gold  that  glitters  fair, 
And  sometimes  in  the  pattern  shows  more  sweet 
Where  there  are  sombre  colors.  It  is  true 
That  we  have  wept.  But  O,  this  thread  of  gold, 
We  would  not  have  it  tarnish :  let  us  turn 
Oft  and  look  back  upon  the  wondrous  web, 
And  when  it  shineth  sometimes  we  shall  know 
That  memory  is  possession. 

7  eon  Ingelow. 


THE  GIFTS  DIVINE 

Through  a  thousand  channels  divine  gifts  and  blessings  pour 
in  upon  us.  Without  them  our  natures  would  be  brutal,  impov 
erished.  Conscience  and  right  thinking  require  that  we  give  as 
generously  as  we  have  received. 

FROM  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea, 
Let  cheer  come  unto  me, 
And  mirth,  and  tenderness, 
And  all  the  things  that  bless, 
That  I  may  pass  them  on  to  those 
Who  suffer  woes ; 
Not  keep  them  for  mine  own, 
Nor  joy  in  them  alone, 
But  share  them  to  the  uttermost  in  deed, 
And  thought,  in  all  good  will,  with  them  that  need; 
So  that  when  at  the  end  of  this,  my  earthly  day, 
When  I  have  come  returning,  all  the  world  will  say: 
"He  richly  lived,  and  lavishly  he  gave 
Of  wealth  that  knows  no  ceasing  with  the  grave, 
But  reaches  on  into  the  presence  of 
The  Throne  Eternal — gifts  of  Cheer  and  Love. 

JoHn  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Permission  of  Author's  Estate. 
From  "Songs  of  Cheer." 
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THE  TOYS 


We  err  as  a  child  errs  from  preoccupation  with  ends  that  seem 
to  us  important  and  from  understanding  but  dimly  that  the 
injunctions  laid  upon  us  are  really  for  our  good.  "The  Toys" 
is  among  the  simplest  and  most  touching  of  all  the  poems  which 
compare  the  relations  of  a  human  father  to  his  son  with  the 
relations  of  God  to  man. 


MY  little  Son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 
I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 
With  hard  words  and  unkissed, 
— His  Mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 
I  visited  his  bed, 
But  found  him  slumbering  deep, 
With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 
And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own; 
For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 
He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 
A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 
A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 
And  six  or  seven  shells, 
A  bottle  with  bluebells, 
And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with 

careful  art, 

To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 
So  when  that  night  I  prayed 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said: 
Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 
Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 
And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys, 
How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good, 
Then,  fatherly  not  less 
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Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 

Thou'lt  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 

"I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness/' 

Coventry  Patmore. 


"LOVE  THYSELF  LAST'* 

Monopoly  and  renunciation.  Many  seek  happiness  by  the  one 
road.  Many  find  it  by  the  other. 

LOVE  thyself  last.  Look  near,  behold  thy  duty 
To  those  who  walk  beside  thee  down  life's  road; 
Make  glad  their  days  by  little  acts  of  beauty, 
And  help  them  bear  the  burden  of  earth's  load. 

Love  thyself  last.  Look  far  and  find  the  stranger, 
Who  staggers  'neath  his  sin  and  his  despair ; 

Go  lend  a  hand,  and  lead  him  out  of  danger, 
To  heights  where  he  may  see  the  world  is  fair. 

Love  thyself  last.  The  vastnesses  above  thee 
Are  filled  with  Spirit  Forces,  strong  and  pure. 

And  fervently,  these  faithful  friends  shall  love  thee: 
Keep  thou  thy  watch  o'er  others,  and  endure. 

Love  thyself  last ;  and  oh,  such  joy  shall  thrill  thee, 
As  never  yet  to  selfish  souls  was  given. 

Whatever  thy  lot,  a  perfect  place  will  fill  thee, 
And  earth  shall  seem  the  ante-room  of  Heaven. 

Love  thyself  last,  and  thou  shall  grow  in  spirit 
To  see,  to  hear,  to  know,  and  understand. 

The  message  of  the  stars,  lo,  thou  shall  hear  it, 
And  all  God's  joys  shall  be  at  thy  command. 

Etta  Wheeler  Wttcox. 


From  "Custer  and  Other  Poems," 
W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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IF  THE  CHRIST  YOU  MEAN 

The  need  for  Christ  and  His  love  is  persistent,  universal.  Says 
J.  M.  Mason,  "He  who  thinks  he  hath  no  need  of  Christ,  hath 
too  high  thoughts  of  himself.  He  who  thinks  Christ  cannot  helo 
him,  hath  too  low  thoughts  of  Christ." 

AH,  no !  If  the  Christ  you  mean 
Shall  pass  from  this  time,  this  scene, 
These  hearts,  these  lives  of  ours, 
'Tis  but  as  the  summer  flowers 
Pass,  but  return  again, 
To  gladden  a  world  of  men. 
For  he,1 — the  only,  the  true, — • 
In  each  age,  in  each  waiting  heart, 
Leaps  into  life  anew; 
Tho'  he  pass,  he  shall  not  depart. 

Behold  him  now  where  he  comes ! 

Not  the  Christ  of  our  subtile  creeds, 

But  the  lord  of  our  hearts,  of  our  homes, 

Of  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  needs ; 

The  brother  of  want  and  blame, 

The  lover  of  women  and  men, 

With  a  love  that  puts  to  shame 

All  passions  of  mortal  ken ; — 

Yet  of  all  of  women  born 

His  is  the  scorn  of  scorn ; 

Before  whose  face  do  fly 

Lies,  and  the  love  of  a  lie ; 

Who  from  the  temple  of  God 

And  the  sacred  place  of  laws 

Drives  forth,  with  smiting  rod, 

The  herds  of  ravening  maws. 

'Tis  he,  as  none  other  can, 
Makes  free  the  spirit  of  man, 
And  speaks,  in  darkest  night, 
One  word  of  awful  light 
That  strikes  through  the  dreadful  pain 
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Of  life,  a  reason  sane — 

That  word  divine  which  brought 

The  universe  from  naught. 

Ah,  no,  thou  life  of  the  heart, 
Never  shalt  thou  depart ! 
Not  till  the  leaven  of  God 
Shall  lighten  each  human  clod ; 
Not  till  the  world  shall  climb 
To  thy  height  serene,  sublime, 
Shall  the  Christ  who  enters  our  door 
Pass  to  return  no  more. 

RicJwrd  Watson  Gilder. 

From  "Collected  Poems/' 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co, 


REQUIREMENT 

Do  we  think  of  God  as  an  exacting-  taskmaster?  After  all  His 
requirements  are  simple  and  just. 

TT7E  live  by  Faith ;  but  Faith  is  not  the  slave 
V  V       Of  text  and  legend.  Reason's  voice  and  God's, 

Nature's  and  Duty's,  never  are  at  odds. 
What  asks  our  Father  of  His  children,  save 
Justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 

A  reasonable  service  of  good  deeds, 

Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs, 
Reverence  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light  to  see 
The  Master's  footprints  in  our  daily  ways  ? 

No  knotted  scourge  nor  sacrificial  knife, 

But  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life 
Whose  very  breathing  is  unworded  praise ! — 
A  life  that  stands  as  all  true  lives  have  stood, 
Firm-rooted  in  the  faith  that  God  is  Good. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

"The  real  difficulty  with  thousands  in  the  present  day,"  says 
H.  P.  Liddon,  "is  not  that  Christianity  has  been  found  wanting, 
but  that  it  has  never  been  seriously  tried," 

IS  AY  to  thee,  do  thoti  repeat 
To  the  first  man  thou  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street — 

That  he,  and  we,  and  all  men,  move 

Under  a  canopy  of  love, 

As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above : 

That  doubt  and  trouble,  fear  and  pain 
And  anguish,  all  are  shadows  vain ; 
That  death  itself  shall  not  remain : 

That  weary  deserts  we  may  tread, 
A  dreary  labyrinth  may  thread, 
Through  dark  ways  underground  be  led : 

Yet,  if  we  will  one  Guide  obey, 
The  dreariest  path,  the  darkest  way, 
Shall  issue  out  in  heavenly  day. 

And  we,  on  divers  shores  now  cast, 
Shall  meet,  our  perilous  voyage  past, 
All  in  our  Father's  house  at  last. 

And  ere  thou  leave  him,  say  thou  this, 
Yet  one  word  more :  they  only  miss 
The  winning  of  that  final  bliss — 

Who  will  not  count  it  true  that  Love, 
Blessing,  not  cursing,  rules  above, 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move. 
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And  one  thing  further  make  him  know — 
That  to  believe  these  things  are  so, 
This  firm  faith  never  to  forego — 

Despite  of  all  which  seems  at  strife 
With  blessing,  all  with  curses  rife — 
That  this  is  blessing,  this  is  life. 

Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 


THE  PILLAR  OF  THE  CLOUD 

Some  of  us  would  have  God  take  us  into  His  confidence,  lay 
His  purpose  before  us  in  every  detail.  No  such  presumption  dom 
inates  this  poem.  It  is  loved  so  widely  because  of  its  humble 
ness.  It  asks  for  only  such  light  as  is  necessary  for  the  next 
task. 

LEAD,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 

Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on! 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

John  Henry  Newman. 
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THE  LOST  CHORD 

We  all  have  what  Browning  calls  our  "god-like  hours,"  hours 
of  transfiguration  when  the  discords  of  earth  melt  ^  into  harmony, 
and  peace  and  satisfaction  and  perfect  understanding  are  within 
us.  These  blessed  moments  are  all  too  brief,  and  when  they  are 
gone  no  effort  of  ours  can  recapture  them;  life  seems  drab  and 
empty  by  contrast.  But  in  the  hereafter  lies  recompense  for  what 
we  have  lost.  Our  rare,  exalted  moods  on  earth  are  our  natural 
state  in  heaven. 

SEATED  one  day  at  the  Organ, 
I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 
And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 
Over  the  noisy  keys. 

I  know  not  what  I  was  playing, 

Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then; 
But  I  struck  one  chord  of  music, 

Like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight, 

Like  the  close  of  an  Angel's  Psalm, 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow, 

Like  love  overcoming  strife; 
It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 

From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  in  silence 

As  if  it  were  loth  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly, 

That  one  lost  chord  divine, 
Which  came  from  the  soul  of  the  Organ 

And  entered  into  mine. 
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It  may  be  that  Death's  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again — 

It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

LIVING  UNTO  THEE 

All  things  come  from  God,  and  all  things  return  to  Him. 

GOD  of  the  living,  in  whose  eyes 
Unveiled  thy  whole  creation  lies  I 
All  souls  are  thine;  we  must  not  say 
That  those  are  dead  who  pass  away  ; 
From  this  our  world  of  flesh  set  free, — 
We  know  them  living  unto  thee. 

Released  from  earthly  toil  and  strife, 

With  thee  is  hidden  still  their  life; 

Thine  are  their  thoughts,  their  words,  their  powers, 

All  thine,  and  yet  most  truly  ours: 

For  well  we  know,  where'er  they  be, 

Our  dead  are  living  unto  thee. 

Not  spilt  like  water  on  the  ground, 
Not  wrapt  in  dreamless  sleep  profound, 
Not  wandering  in  unknown  despair 
Beyond  thy  voice,  thine  arm,  thy  care; 
Not  left  to  lie  like  fallen  tree ; 
Not  dead,  but  living  unto  thee. 

O  Breather  into  man  of  breath! 
O  Holder  of  the  keys  of  death! 
O  Giver  of  the  Life  within ! 
Save  us  from  death,  the  death  of  sin; 
That  body,  soul,  and  spirit  be 
Forever  living  unto  thee! 

John  Ellerton. 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS 

Abstractly  considered,  angels  seem  to  many  of  us  an  outworn 
conception.  Yet  in  the  sacred  hour  of  quietude  we  all  receive 
angelic  visitations. 

WHEN  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 
And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight  ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more ; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished, 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 

Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 

Comes  that  messenger  divine, 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 

Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 
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And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 

Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 
Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 

Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air.  - 

Oh,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


TO  THE  SUPREME  BEING 

Within  every  man  are  the  seeds  of  possible  good.  But  they 
•will  not  quicken  and  sprout  until  God  waters  them  with  an 
impulse  to  righteousness. 

THE  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed 
If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray: 
My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 
That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed: 
Of  good  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed, 
That  quickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it  may: 
Unless  Thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way 
No  man  can  find  it :  Father !  Thou  must  lead. 
Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind 
By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 
That  in  thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread ; 
The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind, 
That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  thee, 
And  sound  thy  praises  everlastingly. 

William  Wordsworth. 
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GOD'S  WAYS 

It  matters  little  by  what  road  we  go.  The  important  thing  is 
to  make  sure  we  arrive. 

GOD  speaks  to  hearts  of  men  in  many  ways : 
Some  the  red  banner  of  the  rising  sun, 
Spread  o'er  the  snow-clad  hills,  has  taught  his  praise ; 
Some  the  sweet  silence  when  the  day  is  done ; 
Some,  after  loveless  lives,  at  length  have  won 
His  word  in  children's  hearts  and  children's  gaze. 

And  some  have  found  him  where  low  rafters  ring 
To  greet  the  hand  that  helps,  the  heart  that  cheers ; 

And  some  in  prayer  and  some  in  perfecting 
Of  watchful  toil  through  unrewarding  years. 

And  some  not  less  are  his,  who  vainly  sought 
His  voice,  and  they  with  silence  have  been  taught — 
Who  bare  his  chain  that  bade  them  to  be  bound, 
And,  at  the  end,  in  finding  not,  have  found. 

Anonymous. 


ALONG  THE  WAY 

"I  call  that  man  idle,"  says  Socrates,  "who  might  be  better 
employed."  What  shall  be  the  verdict  regarding  those  who  are 
spiritually  idle  when  the  need  for  help  is  so  great? 

>HpHERE  are  so  many  helpful  things  to  do 
A       Along  life's  way 
(Helps  to  the  helper,  if  we  but  knew) 

From  day  to  day ! 

So  many  troubled  hearts  to  soothe, 
So  many  pathways  rough  to  smooth, 
So  many  comforting  words  to  say 
To  hearts  that  falter  along  the  way. 

Here  is  a  lamp  of  hope  gone  out 
Along  the  way. 


Some  one  stumbled  and  fell,  no  doubt — 

But,  brother,  stay! 
Out  of  thy  store  of  oil  refill ; 
Kindle  the  courage  that  smoulders  still ; 
Think  what  Jesus  would  do  today 
For  one  who  had  fallen  beside  the  way. 

How  many  lifted  hands  still  plead 

Along  life's  way ! 
The  old,  sad  story  of  human  need 

Reads  on  for  aye. 

But  let  us  follow  the  Saviour's  plan — 
Love  unstinted  to  every  man ! 
Content  if,  at  most,  the  world  should  say, 
"He  helped  his  brother  along  the  way." 

James  Buckham. 

CONTENTMENT 

IF  I  planted  hope  today  in  any  hopeless  heart, 
If  some  one's  load  has  lighter  grown  because  I  did 

my  part, 
If  happily  I  have  caused  a  laugh  that  chased  some 

tear  away, 
And  if  tonight  my  name  be  named,  where  some  one 

kneels  to  pray — 

I  claim  my  day  has  been  well  spent, 
Not  lived  in  vain,  and  am  content. 
If  cup,  or  crust,  or  covering  has  been  dispensed  by  me, 
If  I  have  helped  the  weak  to  stand, 
If  I  have  clasped  some  angry  hand 
In  friendship  it  may  be ; 
Or  if  some  lonely  little  child 
Has  known  my  comradeship  and  smiled, 
Then,  humble  though  I  be,  I  know 
I  have  been  helping  God,  and  so 
Just  glad  to  know  I  have  done  my  best, 
Serene,  I  claim  my  nightly  rest. 

Melmn  Mortimer  Newberg. 
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ALL  SHRINES  ARE  ONE 

The  beads  are  many  and  distinct,  but  all  are  strung  into  a 
single  necklace. 

I'VE  traveled  far  in  many  lands, 
The  open  road  I've  trod ; 
And  through  the  devious  ways  of  men 
I've  searched  with  them  for  God. 

The  Ancients  found  Him  in  their  groves, 

The  Wise  Men  saw  the  Star. 
God  comes  to  some  in  paths  of  peace, 

To  some  in  flaming  war. 

Before  the  Buddha  some  men  bow; 

Some  love  the  Nazarene. 
The  mystic  feels  a  presence  near, 

Although  no  form  is  seen. 

On  desert  sands  the  vision  comes, 

As  men  turn  toward  the  East, 
And  while  some  fasting  see  His  face, 

Some  find  Him  at  the  feast. 

In  temple,  mosque,  cathedral  dim, 
Through  vigil,  chant,  and  prayer, 

Wherever  man  cries  out  to  God 
The  living  God  is  there. 

Wherever  man  has  fought  for  right, 

Where  man  for  man  has  died ; 
Beside  him  stands,  could  we  but  see, 

One  that  was  crucified. 

Alone  I  have  communed  with  Him 

Beneath  a  starlit  sky, 
And  I  have  touched  His  garment  hem 

Where  crowds  go  thronging  by. 
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And  this  is  clear  in  all  my  search, 

As  clear  as  noonday  sun  ; 
The  name  and  form  are  nought  to  God, 

To  Him  all  shrines  are  one. 


Hinton  White. 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE ! 

There  are  forces  about  us  which  we  cannot  control,  forces 
which  shape  our  natures  and  careers  in  despite  of  us.  Sometimes 
we  resent  them.  But  when  we  look  back  and  see  how  often  the 
things  we  ^thought  best  would  have  been  to  our  injury,  we  know 
that  life  is  wiser  than  we  and  that  the  Giver  of  life  is  of 
wisdom  inscrutable. 

This  poem  is  by  the  author  of  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee." 

HE  sendeth  sun,  He  sendeth  shower ; 
Alike  they're  needful  for  the  flower; 
And  joys  and  tears  alike  are  sent 
To  give  the  soul  fit  nourishment  : 
As  comes  to  me  or  cloud  or  sun, 
Father,  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done ! 

Can  loving  children  e'er  reprove 

With  murmurs  whom  they  trust  and  love  ? 

Creator  I  I  would  ever  be 

A  trusting,  loving  child  to  Thee : 

As  comes  to  me  or  cloud  or  sun, 

Father,  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done ! 

Oh !  ne'er  will  I  at  life  repine ! 
Enough  that  Thou  hast  made  it  mine ; 
When  falls  the  shadow  cold  of  death, 
I  yet  will  sing  with  parting  breath : 
As  comes  to  me  or  shade  or  sun, 
Father,  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done ! 

Sarah  Flotver  Adams. 
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VALE,  VITA 

Farewells  to  life  are  varied.   Some  are  dismal,   some  stoical, 
some  resigned,  some  downright  happy.  Which  would  you  choose? 

NOT  as  some  coward  from  the  postern  gate 
Would  I  from  Life  creep  out  and  slink  away; 
But  rather  I  would  face  the  foes  that  wait 
Beyond  the  ramparts  in  their  black  array. 
I  would  be  one  with  doughty  knights  of  old 
Who  paled  not  at  the  gleam  of  deadly  spears ; 
I  would  march  forth  with  banners  gay  and  bold 
To  meet  Death's  challenge  when  I've  spent  my  years. 

And  in  my  cap  a  feather  I  would  place 

As  if  I  meant  to  keep  some  holiday; 

And  bid  the  warder,  now  met  face  to  face, 

Fling  open  wide  the  portal  that  I  may 

Ride  forth  with  ribboned  steed  and  jocund  bell 

And  without  glance  behind  wave  Life  farewell. 

Joseph  Morris. 


THE  LARGER  PRAYER 

The  foundation  and  the  capstone  of  spiritual  life  is  love. 

AT  first  I  prayed  for  Light: — 
Could  I  but  see  the  Way, 
How  gladly,  swiftly  would  I  walk 
To  everlasting  day ! 

And  next  I  prayed  for  Strength : — 
That  I  might  tread  the  road 
With  firm  unfaltering  feet,  and  win 
The  heaven's  serene  abode. 

And  then  I  asked  for  Faith : — 
Could  I  but  trust  my  God, 
I'd  live  enfolded  in  his  peace, 
Though  foes  were  all  abroad. 
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But  now  I  pray  for  Love; 
Deep  love  to  God  and  maji; 
A  living  love  that  will  not  fail, 
However  dark  his  plan; — 

And  Light  and  Strength  and  Faith 
Are  opening  everywhere ! 
God  only  waited  for  me  till 
I  prayed  the  larger  prayer. 

Ednah  D.  Cheney. 


DOUBT 

THEY  bade  me  cast  the  thing  away, 
They  pointed  to  my  hands  all  bleeding, 
They  listened  not  to  all  my  pleading; 
The  thing  I  meant  I  could  not  say; 
I  knew  that  I  should  rue  the  day 
If  once  I  cast  that  thing  away. 

I  grasped  it  firm,  and  bore  the  pain; 
The  thorny  husks  I  stripped  and  scattered; 
If  I  could  reach  its  heart,  what  mattered 

If  other  men  saw  not  my  gain, 

Or  even  if  I  should  be  slain  ? 

I  knew  the  risks ;  I  choose  the  pain. 

O,  had  I  cast  that  thing  away, 
I  had  not  found  what  most  I  cherish, 
A  faith  without  which  I  should  perish, — 
The  faith  which,  like  a  kernel,  lay 
Hid  in  the  husks  which  on  that  day 
My  instinct  would  not  throw  away! 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

From   "Poems/* 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS 

We  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  humankind's  flowers.  But  would  we 
wish  God  to  take  only  the  weeds  and  the  thistles? 


HERE  is  a  reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 
JL     And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

"Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair?"  saith  he; 

"Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eye, 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves  ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

"My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  reaper  said,  and  smiled  ; 
"Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

Where  He  was  once  a  child. 

"They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  reaper  came  that  day; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
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NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP 

We  take  the  right  pitch  in  childhood.  In  mature  years  tlie 
song  may  be  richer  and  more  varied,  but  it  cannot  safely  wander 
into  a  different  key. 

OW  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep: 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep," 
Was  my  childhood's  early  prayer 
Taught  by  mother's  love  and  care. 
Many  years  since  then  have  fled; 
Mother  slumbers  with  the  dead; 
Yet  methinks  I  see  her  now, 
With  love-lit  eye  and  holy  brow, 
As,  kneeling  by  her  side  to  pray, 
She  gently  taught  me  how  to  say, 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep : 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep/' 

Oh !  could  the  faith  of  childhood's  days, 
Oh!  could  its  little  hymns  of  praise, 
Oh!  could  its  simple,  joyous  trust 
Be  recreated  from  the  dust 
That  lies  around  a  wasted  life, 
The  fruit  of  many  a  bitter  strife ! 
Oh !  then  at  night  in  prayer  I'd  bend 
And  call  my  God,  my  Father,  Friend, 
And  pray  with  childlike  faith  once  more 
The  prayer  my  mother  taught  of  yore — 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep : 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep/' 

Eugene  Henry  Pullen. 
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CONVERSION 

Some  people  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  con* 
rersion,  that  one's  nature  is  consistent  through  life,  that  emo 
tional  upsets  effect  no  lasting  alterations.  They  say  we  grow  into 
Christianity  rather  than  are  violently  wrenched  into  it.  As  regards 
most  instances  they  are  probably  right.  But  at  least  now  and  then 
a  man  does,  whether  quietly  or  demonstratively,  start  off  in  an 
entirely  new  direction,  build  his  life  around  an  entirely  new 
center.  And  this  is  conversion. 

A  SEVEN-YEARS'  lad  gazed  sadly  on 
The  manor  house  of  Daylesford. 
"It  shan't  be  thus.  I  will  regain 
Our  lost  estate  of  Daylesford." 
He  toiled  afar,  but  ne'er  forgot 
He'd  Hastings  be  of  Daylesford. 

A  man  perceives  his  soul  is  barred 
From  access  to  his  true  estate. 
"Though  far  I  wander,  long  I  strive, 
I'll  not  be  shut  from  mine  estate." 
A  new  life-center  he  has  found — 
He'll  claim  and  conquer  his  estate. 

St.  Clair  Adams. 


A  CHILD'S  THOUGHT  OF  GOD 

The  child's  idea  in  this  poem  bears  out  the  words  of  John 
Burroughs,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  a  place  but  a  state 
of  mind." 

THEY  say  that  God  lives  very  high; 
But  if  you  look  above  the  pines 
You  cannot  see  our  God;  and  why? 

And  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines 
You  never  see  Him  in  the  gold ; 
Though  from  Him  all  that's  glory  shines. 
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God  is  so  good,  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  His  face- 
Like  secrets  kept,  for  love,  untold* 

But  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  through  all  things  made, 
Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place: 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lips  her  kisses'  pressure, 
Half-walcing  me  at  night,  and  said, 

"Who  kissed  you  through  the  dark,  dear  guesser  ?" 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning* 


O  MASTER,  LET  ME  WALK  WITH  THEE 

Who  walks  with  the  Saviour  treads  the  path  of  service. 

O  MASTER,  let  me  walk  with  thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free; 
Tell  me  thy  secret;  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

Help  me  the  slow  of  heart  to  move 
By  some  clear,  winning  word  of  love; 
Teach  me  the  wayward  feet  to  stay 
And  guide  them  in  the  homeward  way. 

Teach  me  thy  patience;  still  with  thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company, 
In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong, 
In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong ; 

In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray- 
Far  down  the  future's  broadening  way; 
In  peace  that  only  thou  canst  give, — 
With  thee,  O  Master,  let  me  live ! 

Washington  Gladden. 
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LET  US  BE  KIND 

The  simplest  thing  to  do  is  the  hardest  thing  to  do.  It  is 
child's  play,  and  it  is  the  supreme  test  of  Christian  fortitude 
and  devotion. 

Let  us  be  kind ; 
The  way  is  long  and  lonely, 
And  human  hearts  are  asking  for  this  blessing  onlyr— * 

That  we  be  kind. 

We  cannot  know  the  grief  that  men  may  borrow, 
We  cannot  see  the  souls  storm-swept  by  sorrow, 
But  love  can  shine  upon  the  way  today,  tomorrow — 

Let  us  be  kind. 

Let  us  be  kind ; 

This  is  a  wealth  that  has  no  measure, 
This  is  of  Heaven  and  earth  the  highest  treasure — 

Let  us  be  kind. 

A  tender  word,  a  smile  of  love  in  meeting, 
A  song  of  hope  and  victory  to  those  retreating, 
A  glimpse  of  God  and  brotherhood  while  life  is  fleeting — • 

Let  us  be  kind. 

Let  us  be  kind ; 

Around  the  world  the  tears  of  time  are  falling, 
And    for   the   loved   and   lost  these   human   hearts  are 
calling — 

Let  us  be  kind. 

To  age  and  youth  let  gracious  words  be  spoken ; 
Upon  the  wheel  of  pain  so  many  lives  are  broken, 
We  live  in  vain  who  give  no  tender  token — 

Let  us  be  kind. 

Let  us  be  kind ; 

The  sunset  tints  will  soon  be  in  the  west, 

Too  late  the  flowers  are  laid  then  on  the  quiet  breast- 
Let  us  be  kind. 

And  when  the  angel  guides  have  sought  and  found  us, 
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Their   hands   shall   link   the   broken   ties   of   earth   that 

bound  us, 

And  Heaven  and  home  shall  brighten  all  around  us — 
Let  us  be  kind. 

W.  Lomax  Childress. 


THE  SEEKERS 

Signs?  Evidence?  Is  not  our  need  rather  for  eyes,  for  under* 

standing  ? 

ONE  asked  a  sign  from  God ;  and  day  by  day 
The  sun  arose  in  pearl,  in  scarlet  set, 
Each  night  the  stars  appeared  in  bright  array, 
Each  morn  the  thirsting  grass  with  dew  was  wet. 
The  corn  failed  not  its  harvest,  nor  the  vine. 
And  yet  he  saw  no  sign. 

One  longed  to  hear  a  prophet ;  and  he  strayed 
Through  crowded  streets,  and  by  the  open  sea. 
He  saw  men  send  their  ships  for  distant  trade, 
And  build  for  generations  yet  to  be. 
He  saw  the  farmer  sow  his  acres  wide, 
But  went  unsatisfied. 

One  prayed  a  sight  of  heaven ;  and  erewhile 
He  saw  a  workman  at  his  noontime  rest. 
He  saw  one  dare  for  honor,  and  the  smile 
Of  one  who  held  a  babe  upon  her  breast; 
At  dusk  two  lovers  walking  hand  in  hand ; 
But  did  not  understand. 

Victor  Starbuck. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  COMMON  THINGS 

Gilbert  White  found  ceaseless  diversion  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  quiet  region  round  Selborne,  Hampshire.  Wordsworth 
turned  away  from  spectacular  objects  to  study  "joy  in  widest 
commonalty  spread."  Lincoln  decided,  "God  must  have  loved 
the  'plain  people;  He  made  so  many  of  them.*' 

FOR  stock  and  stone; 
For  grass  and  pool;  for  quince  tree 

blown 

A  virginal  white  in  spring ; 
And  for  the  wall  beside, 
Gray,  gentle,  wide ; 
For  roof,  loaf,  everything, 
/  praise  Thee,  Lord; 
For  toil,  and  ache,  and  strife, 
And  all  the  commonness  of  life. 

Hearty,  yet  dim, 

Like  country  voices  in  a  hymn, 

The  things  a  house  can  hold ; 

The  memories  in  the  air ; 

And  down  the  stair 

Fond  footsteps  known  of  old; 

The  chair ;  the  book  or  two ; 

The  little  bowl  of  white  and  blue. 

What  would  it  be, 

If  loveliness  were  far  from  me? 

A  staff  I  could  not  take, 

To  hurry  up  and  down, 

From  field  to  town ; 

Needs  would  my  wild  heart  break  ; 

Or,  I  would  vacant  go, 

And,  being  naught,  to  nothing  grow. 

This  is  the  best : 

My  little  road  from  east  to  west, 
The  breadth  of  a  man's  hand, 
Not  from  the  sky  too  far, 
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Nor  any  star. 

Runs  through  the  unwalled  land ; 
From  common  things  that  be, 
Is  it  but  a  step  to  run  to  Thee. 

Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 


From  "A  Wayside  Lute," 
Thomas  B.   Mosher. 


THE  BUTTERFLY 

From  the  muck  the  flower,   from  mortality  the  emancipated 
soul. 

I  HOLD  you  at  last  in  my  hand, 
Exquisite  child  of  the  air. 
Can  I  ever  understand 

How  you  grew  to  be  so  fair  ? 

You  came  to  my  linden  tree 

To  taste  its  delicious  sweet, 
I  sitting  here  in  the  shadow  and  shine 

Playing  around  its  feet. 

Now  I  hold  you  fast  in  my  hand, 

You  marvelous  butterfly, 
Till  you  help  me  to  understand 

The  eternal  mystery. 

From  that  creeping  thing  in  the  dust 
To  this  shining  bliss  in  the  blue ! 

God  give  me  courage  to  trust 
I  can  break  my  chrysalis  too! 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

From  "A  Marriage  Cycle," 
Houghton  Mifflin   Co. 
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SO  MANY! 

The  world  is  distractingly  varied,  and  man  with  his  caprices 
makes  it  more  varied  still.  But  God  is  one.  To  find  Him  is  to 
lose  dispersion  in  unity. 

SO  many  stars  in  the  infinite  space — 
So  many  worlds  in  the  light  of  God's  face. 

So  many  storms  ere  the  thunders  shall  cease — 
So  many  paths  to  the  portals  of  Peace. 

So  many  years,  so  many  tears — 

Sighs  and  sorrows  and  pangs  and  prayers. 

So  many  ships  in  the  desolate  night — 
So  many  harbors,  and  only  one  Light. 

So  many  creeds  like  the  weeds  in  the  sod — 
So  many  temples,  and  only  one  God. 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Permission  of 

"The  Atlanta  Constitution." 


IN  THE  HOSPITAL 

From  effects  back  to  causes.  From  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
back  to  Eternal  Beauty  and  Goodness. 

BECAUSE  on  the  branch  that  is  tapping  my  pane 
A  sun-wakened,  leaf-bud  uncurled, 
Is  bursting  its  rusty  brown  sheathing  in  twain, 
I  know  there  is  spring  in  the  world. 

Because  through  the  sky-patch  whose  azure  and  white 

My  window  frames  all  the  day  long, 
A  yellow  bird  dips  for  an  instant  of  flight, 

I  know  there  is  song. 
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Because  even  here,  in  this  Mansion  of  Woe, 
Where  creep  the  dull  hours,  leaden-shod, 

Compassion  and  tenderness  aid  me,  I  know 
There  is  God. 

Arthur  Gmterman. 

From  "The  Light  Guitar," 
Copyright,   1913, 
Harper  £  Brothers. 


WHEN  WINDS  ARE  RAGING 

Shallow    souls    are   easily   agitated.   But   the    spiritual   depths 
are  serene, 

WHEN  winds  are  raging  o'er  the  upper  ocean, 
And  billows  wild  contend  with  angry  war, 
'Tis  said,  far  down  beneath  the  wild  commotion, 
That  peaceful  stillness  reigneth,  evermore. 

Far,  far  beneath,  the  noise  of  tempest  dieth, 
And  silver  waves  chime  ever  peacefully, 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  he  flieth, 
Disturbs  the  sabbath  of  that  deeper  sea. 

So  to  the  heart  that  knows  thy  love,  O  Purest ! 

There  is  a  temple,  sacred  evermore, 
And  all  the  babble  of  life's  angry  voices 

Dies  in  hushed  stillness,  at  its  peaceful  door. 

Far,  far  away,  the  war  of  passion  dieth, 

And  loving  thoughts  rise  calm  and  peacefully. 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  he  flieth 
Disturbs  the  soul  that  dwells,  O  Lord !  in  Thee. 

O  rest  of  rests  !  O  peace,  serene,  eternal ! 

Thou  ever  livest  and  Thou  changest  never ; 
And  in  the  secret  of  Thy  presence,  dwelleth 

Fullness  of  joy — forever  and  forever. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
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ULTIMA  VERITAS 

Life  has  mysteries  we  cannbt  untangle.  But  we  can  cleave  tq 
the  best  we  know. 

IN  the  bitter  waves  of  woe, 
Beaten  and  tossed  about 
By  the  sullen  winds  that  blow 

From  the  desolate  shores  of  doubt, — 

White  the  anchors  that  faith  had  cast 

Are  dragging  in  the  gale, 
I  am  quietly  holding  fast 

To  the  things  that  cannot  fail. 

I  know  that  right  is  right, 

That  it  is  not  good  to  lie; 
That  love  is  better  than  spite, 

And  a  neighbor  than  a  spy; 

I  know  that  passion  needs 

The  leash  of  a  sober  mind ; 
I  know  that  generous  deeds 

Some  sure  reward  will  find; 

That  the  rulers  must  obey ; 

That  the  givers  shall  increase  ; 
That  Duty  lights  the  way 

For  the  beautiful  feet  of  Peace  >— . 

In  the  darkest  night  of  the  year, 
When  the  stars  have  all  gone  out, 

That  courage  is  better  than  fear, 
That  faith  is  truer  than  doubt ; 

And  fierce  though  the  fiends  may  fight, 

And  long  though  the  angels  hide, 
I  know  that  Truth  and  Right 

Have  the  universe  on  their  side ; 
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And  that  somewhere,  beyond  the  stars, 
Is  a  Love  that  is  better  than  fate; 

When  the  night  unlocks  her  bars 
I  shall  see  Him,  and  I  will  wait. 

Washington  Gladden. 


A  PRAYER 

Our  best  is  finite  and  faulty.  But  we  yearn  for  the  infinite, 
the  faultless.  "Prayer,"  says  Bailey,  "is  the  spirit  speaking  truth 
to  Truth. 

OGOD,  our  Father,  if  we  had  but  truth ! 
Lost  truth — which  thou  perchance 
Didst  let  man  lose,  lest  all  his  wayward  youth 

He  waste  in  song  and  dance ; 
That  he  might  gain,  in  searching,  mightier  powers 
For  manlier  use  in  those  foreshadowed  hours. 

If,  blindly  groping,  he  shall  oft  mistake, 

And  follow  twinkling  motes 
Thinking  them  stars,  and  the  one  voipe  forsake 

Of  Wisdom  for  the  notes 
Which  mocking  Beauty  utters  here  and  there, 
Thou  surely  wilt  forgive  him,  and  forbear ! 

Oh,  love  us,  for  we  love  thee,  Maker— God ! 

And  would  creep  near  thy  hand, 
And  call  thee  "Father,  Father/'  from  the  sod 

Where  by  our  graves  we  stand, 
And  pray  to  touch,  fearless  of  scorn  or  blame, 
Thy  garment's  hem,  which  Truth  and  Good  we  name. 

Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

From   "Poems," 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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PRAYER  AND  POTATOES 

Our  neighbor's  immediate  need  may  be  more  for  provender 
than  for  prayer, 

AN  old  lady  sat  in  her  old  arm-chair, 
With  wrinkled  visage,  disheveled  hair, 
And  hunger- worn  features ; 
For  days  and  weeks  her  only  fare, 
As  she  sat  there  in  her  old  arm-chair, 
Had  been  Potatoes. 

But  now  they  are  gone ;  of  bad  or  good, 
Not  one  was  left  for  the  lady's  food 

Of  those  Potatoes. 

And  she  sighed  and  said :  "What  shall  I  do, 
Where  shall  I  send,  and  to  whom  shall  I  go 

For  more  Potatoes  ?" 

And  she  thought  of  the  deacon  over  the  way, 
The  deacon,  so  ready  to  worship  and  pray, 

Whose  cellar  was  full  of  Potatoes. 
And  she  saic! :  "I  will  send  for  the  deacon  to  come, 
He'll  not  mind  much  to  give  me  some 

Of  such  a  store  of  Potatoes/' 

The  deacon  soon  came  from  over  the  way; 
He  was  more  accustomed  to  preach  and  to  pray 

Than  to  give  of  his  hoarded  Potatoes ; 
So,  not  hearing  a  word  that  the  old  lady  said, 
He  rose  to  pray,  with  uncovered  head ; 

But  she  only  thought  of  Potatoes. 

He  prayed  for  patience  and  wisdom  and  grace, 
But  when  he  prayed,  "Lord,  give  her  peace," 

She  audibly  said,  "Give  Potatoes ;" 
At  the  end  of  each  prayer  which  the  deacon  said, 
He  heard,  or  thought  that  he  heard,  in  its  stead 

The  same  request  for  Potatoes. 

The  deacon  was  troubled — about  what  to  do, 
Twas  very  embarrassing  to  have  her  act  so 
About  "carnal  Potatoes/' 
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So,  ending  his  prayer,  he  started  for  home, 
But  as  the  door  closed,  he  heard  a  deep  groan : 
"Oh,  give  to  the  hungry,  Potatoes !" 

And  that  groan  followed  him  all  the  way  home ; 
In  the  midst  of  the  night  it  haunted  his  room — 

"Oh,  give  to  the  hungry,  Potatoes!" 
He  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  arose  and  dressed, 
From  his  well-filled  cellar  taking  in  haste 

A  bag  of  his  best  Potatoes. 

Again  he  went  to  the  widow's  lone  hut : 
Her  sleepless  eyes  she  had  not  yet  shut; 
But  there  she  sat  in  that  old  arm-chair, 
With  the  same  wan  features,  the  same  sad  air ; 
And,  entering  in,  he  poured  on  the  floor 
A  bushel  or  more  of  his  goodly  store 
Of  choicest  Potatoes. 

The  widow's  heart  with  its  joy  ran  o'er, 
Her  face  was  haggard  and  wan  no  more. 
"Now,"  said  the  deacon,  "shall  we  pray  ?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  widow,  "now  you  may;" 
And  he  kneeled  down  there  on  the  sanded  floor, 
Where  he  had  poured  his  goodly  store; 
And  such  a  prayer  the  deacon  prayed 
As  never  before  his  lips  essayed ; 
No  longer  embarrassed,  but  free  and  full, 
He  poured  out  the  voice  of  a  liberal  soul, 
And  the  widow  shouted  aloud  "Amen !" 
But  said  no  more  of  Potatoes. 

And  would  you,  who  hear  this  simple  tale, 
Pray  for  the  poor  and,  praying,  prevail  ? 
Then  preface  your  prayers  with  alms  and  good  deeds, 
Search  out  the  poor,  their  wants  and  their  needs; 
Pray  for  peace,  and  grace,  and  spiritual  food, 
For  wisdom  and  guidance — all  these  are  good — 
But  don't  forget  the  Potatoes. 

/.  T.  Pettee. 
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AFTERWARD 

Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee?  or  hast  thou 
seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death?— Job,  38:17. 

JUST  to  lie  down  and  rest; 
To  fold  the  hands  ? 
To  toil  no  more ;  nor  quest 

Through  alien  lands  ? 
To  strive  no  more ;  nor  gaze 

At  Hope's  far  gleam  ? 
To  know  no  clashing  days 
Nor  even  dream? 

Can  it  be  so?  That  we 

Shall  drone  and  drift 
Down  some  eternal  sea, 

Shall  never  lift 
Horizons  new  and  strange? 

Shall  find  no  dawn 
Whose  constant  sense  of  change 

Shall  lure  us  on  ? 

No  profit  of  the  years 

In  toiling  spent; 
No  foolish  faiths,  nor  fears — 

But  dull  content  ? 
No  place  with  them  that  build? 

No  task  to  do  ? 
Our  hearts  forever  stilled; 

No  plannings  new  ? 

Or,  haply,  does  the  night 

That  blurs  and  bars, 
Hide  all  the  paths  of  light 

That  thread  the  stars, 
Conceal  from  our  poor  eyes 

^The  worlds  that  wait, 
Till  we  come  pilgrimwise 

With  souls  elate? 
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Just  to  lie  down  and  rest — 

And  that  is  all  ? 
Or,  better  still,  and  best, 

To  hear  a  call 
Which  none  but  souls  set  free 

May  understand : 
"The  greatest  tasks  that  be 

Await  thy  hand !" 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

Permission  of  the  Author. 

From  "The  Paths  of  Long  Ago," 

The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co. 


I  MOUNT  WHERE  HE  HAS  LED 

God  does  not  ask  that  we  achieve.  He  asks  that  we  attempt, 
that  we  do  our  very  best. 

TIME  was,  I  shrank  from  what  was  right 
From  fear  of  what  was  wrong ; 
I  would  not  brave  the  sacred  fight, 
Because  the  foe  was  strong. 

But  now  I  cast  that  finer  sense 

And  sorer  shame  aside ; 
Such  dread  of  sin  was  indolence, 

Such  aim  at  heaven  was  pride. 

So  when  my  Saviour  calls,  I  rise 

And  calmly  do  my  best ; 
Leaving  to  Him,  with  silent  eyes 

Of  hope  and  fear,  the  rest. 

I  step,  I  mount  where  He  has  led; 

Men  count  my  baitings  o'er : 
I  know  them;  yet  though  self  I  dread, 

I  love  His  precept  more. 

John  Henry  Newman. 
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WHAT  IS  DEATH? 

John  Bigelow  says:  "Sleep  and  death — they  differ  in  duration 
rather  than  in  quality.  Perhaps  both  are  sojourns  in  the  spiritual, 
the  real  world.  In  one  case  our  carriage  waits  nightly  to  take 
us  back  from  the  entrance  of  slumber  while  in  the  other,  hav 
ing  arrived  at  our  destination  and  with  no  further  use  for  the 
carriage,  it  is  dismissed." 

T  Tt  THAT  is  death?  A  little  broadening  of  a  ripple 
V  y     Upon  the  Eternal  shore. 
A  little  loosening  of  the  bands  that  cripple — 
This  and  nothing  more. 

What's  death?  A  parting  of  the  cloud  above  us 
Which  hides  the  sun, 
A  golden  vision  of  the  souls  that  love  us 
And  labor  done. 

What's  death?  The  opening  of  a  perfect  flower; 
No  watcher  sees 

The  silent  spirit,  who  at  twilight  hour 
The  bondman  frees. 
What's  death?  God's  mercy  strange 
Uncomprehended ; 
The  undiscovered  goal; 
The  land  of  promise  when  the  toil 
Is  ended — 
The  day-dawn  of  the  soul. 

Anonymous. 


GOD 

is  an  Eye  that  never  sleeps 
JL       Beneath  the  wing  of  night; 
There  is  an  ear  that  never  shuts 
When  sink  the  beams  of  light. 

There  is  an  arm  that  never  tires 
When  human  strength  gives  way; 

There  is  a  love  that  never  fails 
When  earthly  loves  decay. 
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That  Eye  unseen  o'erwatcheth  all; 

That  Arm  upholds  the  sky  ; 
That  Ear  doth  hear  the  sparrows  call ; 

That  Love  is  ever  nigh. 

James  Cowden 


PRAYER  OF  A  SOLDIER  IN  FRANCE 

Analogies  lie  in  situations  and  experiences  seemingly  diverse. 
Here  a  poet  who  died  in  the  World  War  thinks  of  Him  who 
suffered  still  more  in  the  war  for  human  redemption. 


M 


Y  shoulders  ache  beneath  my  pack 
(Lie  easier,  Cross,  upon  His  back). 


I  march  with  feet  that  burn  and  smart 
(Tread,  Holy  Feet,  upon  my  heart). 

Men  shout  at  me  who  may  not  speak 

(They  scourged  Thy  back  and  smote  Thy  cheek). 

I  may  not  lift  a  hand  to  clear 
My  eyes  of  salty  drops  that  sear. 

(Then  shall  my  fickle  soul  forget 
Thy  Agony  of  Bloody  Sweat  ?) 

My  rifle  hand  is  stiff  and  numb 

(From  Thy  pierced  palm  red  rivers  come). 

Lord,  Thou  didst  suffer  more  for  me 
Than  all  the  hosts  of  land  and  sea. 

So  let  me  render  back  again 
This  millionth  of  Thy  gift.  Amen. 


From  "Poems,  Essays  and  Letters," 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Joyce  Kilmer. 
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THE  SWORD 

Christianity  is  not  meek  compliance.  At  proper  times  it  can 
do  unsparing  battle  with  error  and  evil.  Yet,  paradoxically  it 
battles  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

/CHRIST  is  born  in  Bethlehem! 
\J    A  crown  of  thorns  His  diadem! 

Out  of  the  frail  is  born  the  strong, 
Out  of  the  pain  is  born  the  song, 
Out  of  the  dream  is  born  the  fight, 
Out  of  our  love  is  born  our  might. 
Into  our  hearts  such  love  is  poured 
That  each  of  us  is  turned  a  sword, 
A  sword  whose  pity  knows  no  ruth, 
A  sword  whose  passionate  cause  is  Truth, 
A  sword  which  cleaves  the  blackest  night, 
And  leaves  behind  its  trail  of  light, 
And  smites  its  enemies  to  earth 
That  Christ  once  more  may  come  to  birth. 

Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem! 
A  crown  of  thorns  His  diadem! 

O  all  ye  men  who  Him  adore, 

In  His  hand  a  sword  He  bore ! 

Little  laws  of  men  He  broke, 

Flaming  words  of  scorn  He  spoke. 

He  shattered  creeds,  and  priests,  and  powers 

And  in  their  ashes  sowed  His  flowers, 

And,  hand  in  hand,  with  two  or  three, 

He  preached  God's  gospel  of  the  free ! 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  young, 
Hail  to  the  flower  so  swiftly  sprung ! 
Hail  to  the  wind  that  blasts  the  world ! 
Hail  to  our  flag,  by  the  wind  unfurled! 
Ring  in  the  eternal  truth  reborn ! 
Sing  the  song  of  the  crown  of  thorn, 
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Out  into  battle  unafraid ! 

Sing  the  song  of  the  burning  blade ! 

Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem! 
A  crown  of  thorns  His  diadem! 


Irene  Rutherford  McLeod. 


WHEN  ALL  IS  DONE 

Life  has  so  much  of  grief  that  the  thought  of  escaping  it  is 
not  wholly  unwelcome.  Heaven  offers  existence  so  untrammeled 
that  our  anticipations  of  it  must  be  joyous. 

TTTTHEN  all  is  done,  and  my  last  word  is  said, 
V  V    And  ye  who  loved  me  murmur,  "He  is  dead," 
Let  no  one  weep,  for  fear  that  I  should  know, 
And  sorrow  too  that  ye  should  sorrow  so. 

When  all  is  done  and  in  the  oozing  clay, 
Ye  lay  this  cast-off  hull  of  mine  away, 
Pray  not  for  me,  for,  after  long  despair, 
The  quiet  of  the  grave  will  be  a  prayer. 

For  I  have  suffered  loss  and  grievous  pain, 
The  hurts  of  hatred  and  the  world's  disdain, 
And  wounds  so  deep  that  love,  well-tried  and  pure, 
Had  not  the  power  to  ease  them  or  to  cure. 

When  all  is  done,  say  not  my  day  is  o'er, 
And  that  through  night  I  seek  a  dimmer  shore; 
Say  rather  that  my  morn  has  just  begun, — 
I  greet  the  dawn  and  not  a  setting  sun, 
When  all  is  done. 


Pawl  Lawrence  Dunbw. 


From  "Poems  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar," 

E>odd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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TOLERANCE 


Men  have  persecuted  their  fellows  for  differences  in  belief. 
But  no  man  ever  mounted  to  heaven  on  the  obstacles  he  placed 
in  the  road  of  another. 


IF  you  can  go  to  heaven  your  way, 
I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
I  ought  to  curse  you,  or  display 

Contempt  when  you  are  passing  by ; 
I  have  no  wish  to  see  you  barred 
From  future  everlasting  joy, 
Although  you  seem  to  find  it  hard 
To  use  the  faith  that  I  employ. 

As  long  as  you  are  not  inclined 

To  have  me  damned  and  scourged  and  burned, 
I'll  try  to  have  an  open  mind 

Where  our  two  creeds  may  be  concerned ; 
No  pious  hate  nor  holy  wrath 

Shall  make  me  wish  to  bruise  your  soul 
Or  put  obstructions  in  the  path 

By  which  you  hope  to  reach  your  goal. 

If,  kneeling  at  your  mother's  knee, 

You  learned  a  faith  that  keeps  you  strong, 
No  effort  shall  be  made  by  me 

To  prove  that  your  belief  is  wrong  ; 
I  shall  not  question  nor  deny 

The  saving  grace  that  fills  your  thought, 
Though  you  may  hold  beliefs  that  I 

Have  never  had,  and  never  sought. 

Hold  fast  the  faith  that  you  possess, 
If  you  can  find  sweet  hope  therein, 

And  freedom  from  the  bitterness 
That  plunges  bigots  into  sin ; 
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If  your  way  leads  to  heaven,  proceed, 

Nor  any  of  your  hopes  resign ; 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there,  indeed, 

Are  many  other  ways  than  mine. 

5.  E.  Kiser. 

From  "Glorious  Day,** 

Copyright,    1926, 

George  Sully  &  Company. 


THEY  WHO  TREAD  THE  PATH  OF  LABOR 

Work  builds  up  the  body.  Better  still,  it  builds  up  tha  spirit. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  sought,  not  shunned.  As  'Mrs.  Browning: 
says,  "Get  work !  Be  sure  it  is  better  than  what  you  work  to  get." 

/TpHEY  who  tread  the  path  of  labor  follow  where  My 
JL  feet  have  trod; 

They  who  work  without  complaining,  do  the  holy  will  of 
God; 

Nevermore  thou  needest  seek  me;  I  am  with  thee  every 
where  ; 

Raise  the  stone,  and  thou  shalt  find  Me,  cleave  the  wood 
and  I  am  there. 

Where  the  many  toil  together,  there  am  I  among  My  own ; 
Where  the  tired  workman  sleepeth,  there  am  I  with  him 

alone : 
I,  the  Peace  that  passeth  knowledge,  dwell  amid  the  daily 

strife; 
I,  the  Bread  of  heav'n,  am  broken  in  the  sacrament  of  life. 

Every  task,  however  simple,  sets  the  soul  that  does  it  free ; 

Every  deed  of  love  and  mercy,  done  to  man  is  done  to  Me. 

Nevermore  thou  needest  seek  me;  I  am  with  thee  every 
where  ; 

Raise  the  stone,  and  thou  shalt  find  Me ;  cleave  the  wood, 
and  I  am  there. 

Henry  van  Dyke. 

From   "Poems  of  Henry  van  Dyke," 
Copyright,    1911, 
Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 
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WHAT  HAVE  I  DONE? 


Helen  Hunt  declared:  "I  am  looking  with  eager  interest  into 
the  'undiscovered  country*  and  leaving  the  earth  with  no  regret, 
except  that  I  have  not  accomplished  more  work.  But  I  don't 
doubt  we  shall  keep  on  working." 


I  LAY  my  finger  on  Time's  wrist  to  score 
The  forward-surging  moments  as  they  roll ; 
Each  pulse  seems  quicker  than  the  one  before ; 

And  lo !  my  days  pile  up  against  my  soul 
As  clouds  pile  up  against  the  golden  sun ; 
Alas!  What  have  I  done?  What  have  I  done? 

I  never  steep  the  rosy  hours  in  sleep, 
Or  hide  my  soul,  as  in  a  gloomy  crypt ; 

No  idle  hands  into  my  bosom  creep; 
And  yet,  as  water-drops  from  house-eaves  drip, 

So,  viewless,  melt  my  days,  and  from  me  run ; 

Alas!  What  have  I  done?  What  have  I  done? 

I  have  not  missed  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers, 
Or  scorned  the  music  of  the  flowing  rills, 

Whose  numerous  liquid  tongues  sing  to  the  hours ; 
Yet  rise  my  days  behind  me,  like  the  hills, 

Unstarred  by  light  of  mighty  triumphs  won ; 

Alas !  What  have  I  done?  What  have  I  done? 

Be  still,  my  soul ;  restrain  thy  lips  from  woe ! 

Cease  thy  lament !  for  life  is  but  the  flower ; 
The  fruit  comes  after  death ;  how  canst  thou  know 

The  roundness  of  its  form,  its  depth  of  power  ? 
Death  is  life's  morning.  When  thy  work's  begun, 
Then  ask  thyself — What  yet  is  to  be  done  ? 

Lillian  Blanche  Fearing. 
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SPEAK  GENTLY 

There  is  a  beauty  in  doing  the  best  we  know.  In  March,  1927, 
died  in  Stratford,  N.  J.,  a  three-year-old  girl,  Jule  Price.  Her 
police  dog  followed  her  body  to  the  grave.  Aware  that  she 
remained  there,  he  remembered  playthings  she  might  need  and 
brought  them  one  by  one  to  the  cemetery.  Before  completing  his 
task  of  devotion  he  was  killed  by  a  truck.  Jule's  mother  sought 
to  have  him  interred  beside  the  child.  This  proving  impossible, 
she  buried  him  near  the  house  and  placed  a  marble  image  of 
him  by  the  little  girl's  grave. 

SPEAK  gently;  it  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear ; 
Speak  gently;  let  no  harsh  word  mar 

The  good  we  may  do  here. 
Speak  gently  to  the  little  child ; 

Its  love  is  sure  to  gain ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild ; 
It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear ; 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

*Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 
Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart, 
Whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run: 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring ;  know 

They  must  have  toiled  in  vain ; 
Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so ; 

Oh,  win  them  back  again ! 
Speak  gently ;  'tis  a  little  thing 

Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 
The  good,  the  joy,  that  it  may  bring, 

Eternity  shall  tell. 

David  Bates. 
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NOT  KNOWING 

We  cannot  foresee  what  awaits  us  as  individuals,  much  less 
what  awaits  the  race.  Franklin,  the  shrewdest  man  of  his  time, 
left  a  sum  of  which  the  interest  should  be  used  in  perpetuity 
for  apprentices.  Yet  within  a  few  years  the  whole  system  of  ap 
prenticeship  disappeared.  In  our  blindness  we  must  trust  to 
God.  Had  we  even  foreknowledge,  our  wisest  course  would  be 
to  trust  Him. 

I  KNOW  not  what  shall  befall  me, 
God  hangs  a  mist  o'er  my  eyes, 
And  at  each  step  of  my  onward  path 

He  makes  new  scenes  to  rise, 
And  every  joy  He  sends  me  comes 
As  a  sweet  and  glad  surprise. 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me, 

As  I  tread  on  another  year ; 
But  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keeping, 

The  future  His  mercy  shall  clear, 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance 

May  brighten  as  I  draw  near. 

For  perhaps  the  dreaded  future 

Has  less  bitter  than  I  think ; 
The  Lord  may  sweeten  the  waters 

Before  I  stoop  to  drink ; 
Or,  if  Marah  must  be  Marah, 

He  will  stand  beside  its  brink. 

It  may  be  He  keeps  waiting 

Till  the  coming  of  my  feet 
Some  gift  of  such  rare  blessedness, 

Some  joy  so  strangely  sweet, 
That  my  lips  shall  only  tremble 

With  the  thanks  they  cannot  speak. 

O  restful,  blissful  ignorance ! 

*Tis  blessed  not  to  know; 
It  holds  me  in  those  mighty  arms 

Which  will  not  let  me  go, 
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And  lulls  my  weariness  to  rest 
On  the  bosom  which  loves  me  so ! 

So  I  go  on  not  knowing ; 

I  would  not  if  I  might; 
I  would  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  God 

Than  go  alone  in  the  light ; 
I  would  rather  walk  with  Him  by  faith 

Than  walk  alone  by  sight. 

My  heart  shrinks  back  from  trials 
Which  the  future  may  disclose, 

Yet  I  never  had  a  sorrow, 

But  what  the  dear  Lord  chose  ; 

So  I  send  the  coming  tears  back 

With  the  whispered  word,  "He  knows!" 

Mary  G.  Brainard. 


DIVINE  RHYTHM 

Life  goes   by  opposites.   Every  tribulation  is   accompanied  by 
its   recompense. 

CLOUDS,  then  the  glory  of  sunset  ; 
Darkness,  then  burst  of  the  morn; 
Dearth,  then  the  gentle  shower; 
Sacrifice) — Truth  is  born ! 

The  earth-throe,  then  comes  the  harvest ; 

Silence,  and  then  the  word ; 
Mist,  before  the  full  starlight ; 

Discord,  ere  music  is  heard ! 

Erring,  and  then  the  forgiveness ; 

Heart's-ease  after  the  strife; 
Passion,  and  then  the  refining — 

Death,  then  the  wonder  of  life ! 

Henry  Meade  Bland. 
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AFTER  DEATH  IN  ARABIA 

"Is  it  not  strange,  my  friends,"  Socrates  the  philosopher  asked, 
"that  after  all  I  have  said  to  convince  you  that  I  am  going-  to 
the  society  of  the  happy,  you  still  think  this  body  to  be  Soc 
rates?  Bury  my  lifeless  body  where  you  please;  but  so  nofc 
mourn  over  it,  as  if  it  were  Socrates." 


H 


E  who  died  at  Azan  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends : 


Faithful  friends  !  It  lies,  I  know 
Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow; 
And  ye  say,  "Abdallah's  dead!" 
Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head. 
I  can  see  your  falling  tears, 
I  can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers; 
Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this : 
"I  am  not  the  thing  you  kiss ; 
Cease  your  tears  and  let  it  lie ; 
It  was  mine — it  is  not  I/* 

Sweet  friends !  What  the  women  lave 

For  its  last  bed  in  the  grave, 

Is  a  tent  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 

Is  a  cage,  from  which  at  last, 

Like  a  hawk,  my  soul  hath  passed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room — 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb ; — the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

That  kept  him  from  these  splendid  stars ! 

Loving  friends !  be  wise,  and  dry 
Straightway,  every  weeping  eye. 
What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  wistful  tear. 
'Tis  an  empty  sea-shell, — one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone; 
The  shell  is  broken,  it  lies  there; 
The  pearl,  the  soul,  the  all,  is  here* 
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Farewell,  friends,  yet  not  farewell ; — 
Where  I  am  ye  too  shall  dwell. 
I  am  gone  before  your  face, 
A  moment's  time,  a  little  space. 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped, 
Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  wept; 
Ye  will  know  by  wise  love  taught 
That  here  is  all  and  there  is  naught. 
Weep  a  while,  if  ye  are  fain, — 
Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain ; 
Only  not  at  death, — for  death, 
Now  I  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Life,  which  is  of  all  life  center. 

He  who  died  at  Azan  gave 

This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 


Edwin  Arnold. 


FULFIL  THY  WILL 

It  is  not  for  God  to  adapt  Himself  to  our  ideas,  our  desires. 
It  is  for  us  to  adapt  ourselves  gladly,  whole-heartedly  to  GodN 
will. 

OLord,  fulfil  Thy  Will 
Be  the  days  few  or  many,  good  or  ill : 
Prolong  them,  to  suffice 
For  offering  up  ourselves  Thy  sacrifice ; 
Shorten  them  if  Thou  wilt, 
To  make  in  righteousness  an  end  of  guilt. 
Yea,  they  will  not  be  long 
To  souls  who  learn  to  sing  a  patient  song : 
Yea,  short  they  will  not  be 
To  souls  on  tiptoe  to  flee  home  to  Thee, 
O  Lord,  fulfil  Thy  Will 
Make  Thy  Will  ours,  and  keep  us  patient  still 
Be  the  days  few  or  many,  good  or  ill. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
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LOVE  AND  LABOR 

Work  is  our  surest  escape  from  sorrow,  our  best  tool  for 
helping  others.  But  it  is  not  a  permanent  blessing  unless  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

T  T  TE  die  not  at  all,  for  our  deeds  remain 
V  V     To  crown  with  honor  or  mar  with  stain ; 
Through  endless  sequence  of  years  to  come 
Our  lives  shall  speak  when  our  lips  are  dumb. 

What  though  we  perish,  unknown  to  fame, 
Our  tomb  forgotten  and  lost  our  name, 
Since  naught  is  wasted  in  heaven  or  earth, 
And  nothing  dies  to  which  God  gives  birth ! 

Though  life  be  joyless  and  death  be  cold, 
And  pleasures  pall  as  the  world  grows  old, 
Yet  God  has  granted  our  hearts  relief, 
For  Love  and  Labor  can  conquer  grief. 

Love  sheds  a  light  on  the  gloomy  way, 
And  Labor  hurries  the  weary  day ; 
Though  death  be  fearful  and  life  be  hard, 
Yet  Love  and  Labor  shall  win  reward. 

If  Love  can  dry  up  a  single  tear, 

If  life-long  Labor  avail  to  clear 

A  single  web  from  before  the  true, 

Then  Love  and  Labor  have  won  their  du£. 

What  though  we  mourn,  we  can  comfort  pain ; 
What  if  we  die,  so  the  truth  be  plain ! 
A  little  spark  from  a  high  desire 
Shall  kindle  others,  and  grow  a  fire. 

Labor  is  mortal  and  fades  away, 
But  Love  shall  triumph  in  perfect  day; 
Labor  may  wither  beneath  the  sod, 
But  Love  lives  ever,  for  Love  is  God. 

Anonymous. 
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COME,  YE  DISCONSOLATE 

As  ivy  mantles  the  ruin,  so  does  God's  love  cover  our  woes 
and  make  life  beautiful  again. 

COME,  ye  disconsolate,  where'er  you  languish, 
Come,  at  God's  altar  fervently  kneel ; 
Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  your  anguish, — 
Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heal. 

Joy  of  the  desolate,  light  of  the  straying, 

Hope  when  all  others  die,  fadeless  and  pure, 

Here  speaks  the  comforter,  in  God's  name  saying, 

"Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  cure." 

Go,  ask  the  infidel  what  boon  he  brings  us, 

What  charm  for  aching  hearts  he  can  reveal, 

Sweet  as  that  heavenly  promise  hope  sings  us, — 
"Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  God  cannot  heal." 

Thomas  Moore. 

A  PRAYER 

A  man  has  but  to  look  back  upon  his  own  past  to  know  that 
human  wisdom  does  not  suffice.  Half  our  efforts,  half  our 
prayers  were  for  things  we  now  know  we  were  better  without. 

LORD,  for  the  erring  thought 
Not  into  evil  wrought, 
Lord,  for  the  wicked  will, 
Betrayed  and  baffled  still, 
For  the  heart  from  itself  kept, 
Our  thanksgiving  accept. 
For  ignorant  hopes  that  were 
Broken  at  our  blind  prayer, 
For  pain,  death,  sorrow  sent, 
Unto  our  chastisement, 
For  all  loss  of  seeming  good, 
Quicken  our  gratitude. 

William  Dean  Howells* 
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NEARER  HOME 

"You  say  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  resultant  of  bodily 
powers.  Why,  then,  is  my  soul  more  luminous  when  my  bodily 
powers  begin  to  fail?  .  .  .  The  nearer  I  approach  the  end,  the 
plainer  I  hear  around  me  the  immortal  symphonies  of  the  worlds 
which  invite  me.  It  is  marvelous  yet  simple.  Jt  is  a  fairy  tale 
and  it  is  a  fact." — Victor  Hugo. 

ONE  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er ; 
I  am  nearer  home  today 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before; 


Nearer  my  Father's  house, 
Where  the  many  mansions  be ; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne, 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down; 
Nearer  leaving  the  cross, 

Nearer  gaining  the  crown ! 

But  lying  darkly  between, 

Winding  down  through  the  night, 
Is  the  silent,  unknown  stream, 

That  leads  at  last  to  the  light. 

Closer  and  closer  my  steps 
Come  to  the  dread  abysm : 

Closer  Death  to  my  lips 
Presses  the  awful  chrism. 


Oh,  if  my  mortal  feet 

Have  almost  gained  the  brink ; 
If  it  be  I  am  nearer  home 

Even  today  than  I  think; 
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Father,  perfect  my  trust ; 

Let  my  spirit  feel  in  death, 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 

On  the  rock  of  a  living  faith ! 


Ph&be  Cory. 


A  LIGHT  IN  THE  WINDOW 

In  "David  Copperneld"  old  Peggotty  keeps  an  ever-burning 
light  in  his  window  to  aid  the  return  of  Little  Emily,  wandering 
somewhere  in  the  world.  Does  not  God  keep  a  light  to  guide 
us  homeward  when  the  day  of  life  ends? 

THE  evening  came,  and  swiftly  fell 
The  dark  of  winter's  night. 
The  miles  were  long ;  the  team,  full  tired, 

Pulled  not  together  quite. 
Each  turn  and  tend  the  horses  knew ; 

We  rumbled  'cross  the  bridge ; 
The  last  long  hill  was  reached,  and  then — 

The  clearing  on  the  ridge. 
The  horses  broke  into  a  trot ; 

A  light  gleamed  through  the  trees ; 
It  beckoned  to  a  glowing  hearth 

And  warmth  and  food  and  ease. 

When  I  am  outward  bound  from  earth 

And  past  its  utmost  rim, 
I'll  grope,  no  doubt,  along  weird  ways, 

Mid  shadows  dread  and  dim ; 
And  as  a  little  child  that  fears 

What  is  unknown,  I'll  stray 
From  realm  unto  mysterious  realm 

And  often  lose  my  way. 
Then  through  the  blackness  may  there  shine 

The  old  familiar  light, 
And  I  shall  know  that  I  am  Home 

And  come  in  from  the  night. 

Joseph  Morris. 
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LOSS  AND  GAIN 

Our  lives  may  appear  futile.  We  have  failed  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  we  set  ourselves.  But  may  not  God  have  set  other 
purposes  which  we  unconsciously  accomplished?  The  Chinese  who 
boil  river  water  before  drinking  it  wish  merely  to  make  tea.  But 
they  also  promote  sanitary  ends  by  destroying  disease  germs. 

LIKE  berries  on  some  inner  bough, 
Which  swell,  grow  red,  and  straight  decay, 
Finding  for  beauty  no  employ, 

Till  all  their  fitness  fades  away; 
Yet  join  some  elemental  force 

And  fatten  soils  for  other  trees — 
How  often  seem  our  human  lives 
Useless,  or  useful  but  as  these. 

Whether,  of  earthly  children,  sires, 

Men  toil  and  store,  or  whether,  crossed 
In  that  most  ardent  of  desires, 

The  current  of  their  lives  seems  lost ; 
Whether  the  task  be  duly  done, 

Or  the  strong  word  unnoticed  fall, 
God  counts  His  workmen  one  by  one, 

And  surely,  too,  He  uses  all. 

No  life  is  lost,  no  hope  is  vain, 

No  prayer  without  a  sequent  deed, 
He  turns  all  seeming  loss  to  gain, 

And  finds  a  soil  for  every  seed, 
Some  fleeting  glance  He  doth  endow, 

He  sanctifies  some  casual  word, 
Unconscious  gifts  His  children  show, 

For  all  is  potent  with  the  Lord. 

We  only  see  the  outer  thing, 

The  secret  heart  of  force  ignore ; 

Lo!  from  some  harsh  ungenial  Spring 
Full  Summer  blossoms  forth  the  more. 

Deep  lie  the  channels  of  God's  grace 
Deep  lies  the  mystery  of  use, 
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He  setteth  in  the  chiefest  place 
That  stone  the  builders  all  refuse. 

The  links  of  time  are  counted  up, 

And  all  are  nought  if  one  were  broken ; 
He  knows  the  drops  in  every  cup, 

No  word  remains  as  if  unspoken; 
We  do  not  guess  what  we  achieve, 

Dim  is  the  ending  of  our  course, 
Our  faintest  impulse  may  receive 

The  aid  of  supernatural  force. 

Half-blind  amidst  the  stir  of  things, 

But  safe  in  following  out  the  law, 
We  know  not  what  a  moment  brings, 

Nor  which  way  blows  the  burning  straw. 
When  earth's  great  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat, 

And  all  is  finished  as  foreshown, 
Marshalled  before  the  Judgment  Seat, 

Then  shall  we  know  as  we  are  known. 

B.  R.  Parker 


THE  LITTLE  CHILDHER  IN  THE  STREET 

It  is  saddening  to-  know  that  even  in  a  Christian  land  helpless 
children  suffer  privations,  are  denied  not  only  opportunities  but 
comforts. 


little  childher  in  the  street  — 
A       It's  shipwrecked  sure  they  are  with  cold, 

There's  some  of  them  not  eight  years  old, 
And  ne'er  a  boot  upon  their  feet. 
To  beg  a  copper  they  go  far 

In  rain  and  frost,  in  snow  and  sleet, 
The  little  childher  in  the  street, 
You'd  pity  them  the  way  they  are, 
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There's  other  childher  warmly  clad, 

That  live  in  houses  in  the  square, 

They  all  have  coppers  and  to  spare, 
The  sight  of  them  would  make  you  glad; 
A  nurse,  be  sure,  is  never  far 

To  shield  them  from  the  rain  and  cold. 

They're  guarded  like  a  bag  of  gold — 
You'd  envy  them  the  way  they  are. 

Now  them  that  look  so  rich  and  grand, 

And  them  that  shiver  in  the  street, 

I  wonder  will  they  ever  meet 
And  walk  together  hand  in  hand. 
I  do  be  thinking  when  they're  small 

It's  like  they  are  as  peas  in  pod ; 

Maybe  they're  like  as  that  to  God — 
It's  sure  enough  He  made  them  all. 

Winifred  M.  Letts. 

From  "Songs  from  Leiuster," 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 


REQUIEM 

Stevenson,  though  largely  an  invalid,  loved  nature  ardently 
and  drained  the  cup  of  living  with  valiant  gusto.  Upon  his  death 
on  the  Jsland  of  Samoa  he  was  buried  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  Vaea,  his  grave  overlooking  the  Pacific.  The  "Re 
quiem"  he  had  composed  for  himself  was  carved  on  the 
monument. 

T  TNDER  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
LJ    Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie, 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  wilL 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me : 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 


From  "Complete  Poems," 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  STRENGTH 

The  time  to  ask  for  strength  is  the  time  of  trial  If  we  ask,  the 
strength  will  be  granted.  "Prayer,"  says  Phillips  Brooks,  ujs  not 
conquering  God's  reluctance,  but  taking  hold  upon  God's  willing 
ness." 

MAKE  thou  me  strong,  O  Lord! 
Not  for  the  victor's  wreathed  crown, 
Not  for  the  glory  and  renown, 
But  in  the  hour  of  grim  defeat 
That  comes  upon  the  battle's  heat — 
Bless  Thou  my  blunted  sword! 

Make  thou  me  strong,  O  Lord ! 
Not  for  the  council's  highest  seat, 
But  mingling  in  the  crowded  street 
To  speak  with  yonder  lowly  mart 
As  with  a  brother,  of  Thy  platii — 
Bless  thou  my  humble  word  1 

Elizabeth  FaJmstock. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

IMMORTALITY 

Our  immortality  lies  not  alone  in  surviving  as  individuals,  but 
in  having  made  ourselves  a  part,  however  humble,  of  spiritual 
forces  that  last  forever. 

\OR  me — to  have  made  one  soul 

The  better  for  my  birth; 
To  have  added  but  one  flower 
To  the  garden  of  the  earth ; 

To  have  struck  one  blow  for  truth 

In  the  daily  fight  with  lies; 
To  have  done  one  deed  of  right 

In  the  face  of  calumnies ; 

To  have  sown  in  the  souls  of  men 
One  thought  that  will  not  die — 

To  have  been  a  link  in  the  chain  of  life ; — 
Shall  be  immortality. 

Edwin  Hatch* 
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WHY  SHOULD  WE  MOURN  •? 

The  dead  live  not  in  heaven  alone,  but  in  hearts  to  which 
their  memory  is  a  presence. 

IT  sometimes  happens  that  two  friends  will  meet, 
And,  with  a  smile  and  touch  of  hands,  again 
Go  on  their  way  along  the  noisy  street. 
Each  is  so  sure  of  all  the  friendship  sweet, 

The  loving  silence  gives  no  thought  of  pain. 
And  so,  I  think  those  friends  whom  we  call  dead 
Are  with  us.  It  may  be  some  quiet  hour, 
Or  time  of  busy  work  for  hand  or  head — 
Their  love  fills  all  the  heart  that  missed  them  so. 
They  bring  a  sweet  assurance  of  the  life 
Serene,  above  the  worry  that  we  know ; 

And  we  grow  braver  for  the  comfort  brought. 
Why  should  we  mourn  because  they  do  not  speak 

Our  words  that  lie  so  far  below  their  thought  ? 

Anonymous. 


WHEREVER  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

Religious  men  have  held  that  those  who  did  not  call  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,  even  though  they  were  born  before  His  time, 
are  lost.  Religious  men  have  held  that  only  those  within  a  given 
raqe  or  creed  can  be  saved.  Such  beliefs  are  uncharitable.  As  the 
poet  here  affirms,  it  is  the  spirit  that  counts.  They  who  have 
love  and  self-sacrifice  like  to  His  are  of  Him. 

WHEREVER  through  the  ages  rise 
The  altars  of  self-sacrifice, 
Where  love  its  arms  hath  opened  wide, 
Or  man  for  man  has  calmly  died, 

I  see  the  same  white  wings  outspread 
That  hovered  o'er  the  Master's  head ; 
And  the  great  marvel  of  his  death 
To  the  one  order  witnesseth. 
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Up  from  undated  time  they  come, 
The  martyr-souls  of  heathendom, 
And  to  his  cross  and  passion  bring 
Their  fellowship  of  suffering; 

Each  in  his  measure  but  a  part 
Of  the  unmeasured  Over-Heart, — 
Guide,  Comforter,  and  inward  Word, 
The  eternal  Spirit  of  the  Lord ! 

John  Greenleaj  Whittier. 


PRAYER  FOR  THIS  HOUSE 

The  word  "home"  is  itself  almost  a  prayer,  for  there  dwells 
that  love  which  is  akin  to  God. 

MAY  nothing  evil  cross  this  door, 
And  may  ill-fortune  never  pry 
About  these  windows;  may  the  roar 
And  rains  go  by. 

Strengthened  by  faith,  the  rafters  will 
Withstand  the  battering  of  the  storm. 

This  hearth,  though  all  the  world  grow  chill, 
Will  keep  you  warm. 

Peace  shall  walk  softly  through  these  rooms, 
Touching  your  lips  with  holy  wine, 

Till  every  casual  corner  blooms 
Into  a  shrine. 

Laughter  shall  drown  the  raucous  shout 
And,  though  the  sheltering  walls  are  thin, 

May  they  be  strong  to  keep  hate  out 
And  hold  love  in. 

Louis  Untermey&r. 
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THE  VOICE  IN  THE  TWILIGHT 

We   commend  the  child   for  its   effort,  not   for  the   intrinsic 
value  of  his  work.  God  likewise  makes  due  allowances. 

1WAS  sitting  alone,  toward  the  twilight, 
With  spirit  troubled  and  vexed, 
With  thoughts  that  were  morbid  and  gloomy, 
And  faith  that  was  sadly  perplexed. 

Some  homely  work  I  was  doing 
For  the  child  of  my  love  and  care, 

Some  stitches  half  wearily  setting, 
In  the  endless  need  of  repair. 

But  my  thoughts  were  about  the  "building," 

The  work  some  day  to  be  tried ; 
-And  that  only  the  gold  and  the  silver 

And  the  precious  stones  should  abide. 

And  remembering  my  own  poor  efforts, 

The  wretched  work  I  had  done, 
And,  even  when  trying  most  truly, 

The  meager  success  I  had  won; 

"It  is  nothing  but  wood,  hay  and  stubble/* 

I  said,  "It  will  all  be  burned— 
This  useless  fruit  of  the  talents 

One  day  will  be  returned. 

"And  I  have  so  longed  to  serve  Him, 
And  sometimes  I  know  I  have  tried ; 

But  I'm  sure  when  he  sees  such  building, 
He  will  never  let  it  abide/' 

Just  then,  as  I  turned  the  garment, 
That  no  rent  should  be  left  behind, 

My  eye  caught  an  odd  little  bungle 
Of  mending  and  patchwork  combined. 
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My  heart  grew  suddenly  tender, 
And  something-  blinded  my  eyes, 

With  one  of  those  sweet  intuitions 
That  sometimes  make  us  so  wise. 

My  child!  She  wanted  to  help  me, 
I  knew  'twas  the  best  she  could  do ; 

But,  oh,  what  a  botch  she  had  made  it — 
The  gray  mismatching  the  blue. 

Then  a  sweet  voice  broke  the  silence, 

And  the  dear  Lord  said  to  me, 
"Art  thou  tenderer  for  the  little  child 

Than  T  am  tender  for  thee  ?" 

Then  straightway  I  knew  His  meaning, 

So  full  of  compassion  and  love, 
And  my  faith  came  back  to  its  Refuge 

Like  the  glad  returning  dove. 

For  I  thought,  when  the  Master-Builder 
Comes  down  His  temple  to  view, 

To  see  what  rents  must  be  mended 
And  what  must  be  builded  anew, 

Perhaps  as  he  looks  o'er  the  building 
He  will  bring  my  work  to  the  light, 

And  seeing  the  marring  and  bungling, 
And  how  far  it  all  is  from  right, 

He  will  feel  as  I  felt  for  my  darling, 

And  will  say,  as  I  said  for  her, 
"Dear  child !  She  wanted  to  help  me, 

And  love  for  me  was  the  spur." 

So  my  thoughts  are  never  more  gloomy, 

My  faith  no  longer  is  dim, 
And  my  heart  is  strong  and  restful 

And  my  eyes  are  turned  toward  Him. 

Mrs.  Herrick  Johnson. 
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'TIS  LIFE  BEYOND 

Death  is  not  shipwreck,  but  a  longer  voyage. 

WATCHED  a  sail  until  it  dropped  from  sight 

Over  the  rounding  sea.  A  gleam  of  white, 
A  last  far-flashed  farewell,  and,  like  a  thought 
Slipt  out  of  mind,  it  vanished  and  was  not. 

Yet  to  the  helmsman  standing  at  the  wheel 
Broad  seas  still  stretched  beneath  the  gliding  keel. 
Disaster  ?  Change  ?  He  felt  no  slightest  sign, 
Nor  dreamed  he  of  that  far  horizon  line. 

So  may  it  be,  perchance,  when  down  the  tide 
Our  dear  ones  vanish.  Peacefully  they  glide 
On  level  seas,  nor  mark  the  unknown  bound. 
We  call  it  death — to  them  'tis  life  beyond. 

Anonymous. 

FARMERS 

The  city  gives  opportunities  to  obtain  culture,  to  develop  cun 
ning.  The  country  gives  leisure  to  find  one's  soul.  The  great 
spirits  of  earth  are  men  who  have  taken  the  time  to  go  apart 
from  others,  to  face  life's  issues  for  themselves,  to  be  with  God. 
Ours  tends  more  and  more  to  be  an  urban  civilization,  but  we 
must  not  let  it  become  merely  feverish  and  frenzied.  We  must 
find  means  somehow  to  withdraw  from  temporal  distractions,  to 
commune  with  ourselves  about  ultimate  things. 

I  WATCH  the  farmers  in  their  fields 
And  marvel  secretly. 
They  are  so  very  calm  and  sure, 
They  have  such  dignity. 

They  know  such  simple  things  so  well, 

Although  their  learning's  small, 
They  find  a  steady,  brown  content 

Where  some  find  none  at  all. 
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And  all  their  quarrelings  with  God 

Are  soon  made  up  again  ; 
They  grant  forgiveness  when  He  sends 

His  silver,  tardy  rain. 

Their  pleasure  is  so  grave  and  full 

When  gathered  crops  are  trim, 
You  know  they  think  their  work  was  done 

In  partnership  with  Him. 

William  Alexander  Percy. 

From  "In  April  Once," 
Yale  University  Press. 


THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  SOUL 

One  who  steps  inside  a  great  cathedral  is  affected  by  its  vast- 
ness  and  quietude,  its  dim  lights,  its  very  atmosphere  of  rever 
ence.  He  is  conscious  of  sabbatical  peace,  of  withdrawal  from 
life's  dissonance,  of  spiritual  refreshment.  Whether  in  cathedrals 
or  elsewhere,  the  soul  should  have  periods  free  from  disturbance 
and  fraught  with  holy  recuperation.  Without  them  it  becomes 
atrophied,  worldly. 

SLEEP,  sleep  today,  tormenting-  cares, 
Of  earth  and  folly  born ; 
Ye  shall  not  dim  the  light  that  streams 
From  this  celestial  morn. 

Tomorrow  will  be  time  enough 

To  feel  your  harsh  control ; 
Ye  shall  not  violate  this  day, 

The  Sabbath  of  my  soul. 

Sleep,  sleep  forever,  guilty  thoughts; 

Let  fires  of  vengeance  die ; 
And,  purged  from  sin,  may  I  behold 

A  God  of  purity ! 

Anna  Letitia  Barbauld. 
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A  LITTLE  CHILD'S  FAITH 

Not  strength  alone  nor  craft  strikes  obstacles  down.  Accord 
ing  to  an  old  story  an  atheist  wrote,  "God  is  nowhere/'  A  little 
child  thrilled  at  the  words.  She  had  read  them,  "God  is  now 
here." 

THE  rustle  of  robes  as  the  anthem 
Soared  gently  away  on  the  air — 
The  Sabbath  morn's  service  was  over, 
And  briskly  I  stepped  down  the  stair, 

When,  close  in  a  half-lighted  corner, 
Where  the  tall  pulpit  stairway  came  down, 
Asleep  crouched  a  tender,  wee  maiden 
With  hair  like  a  shadowy  crown. 

Quite  puzzled  was  I  by  the  vision, 

But  gently  to  wake  her  I  spoke; 

When,  at  the  first  word,  the  small  damsel, 

With  one  little  gasp,  straight  awoke. 

"What  brought  you  here,  fair  little  angel  ?" 
She  answered,  with  a  voice  like  a  bell: 
"I  turn  tos  I've  dot  a  sick  mamma, 
And  want  'ou  to  please  pray  her  well !" 

"Who  told  you  ?"  began  I — she  stopped  me ; 
"Don't  nobody  told  me  at  all ; 
And  papa  can't  see  tos  he's  cryin', 
And  'sides,  sir,  I  isn't  so  small. 

"Fse  been  here  before  with  my  mamma — 
We  turned  when  you  ringed  the  big  bell ; 
And  ev'ry  time  I'se  heard  you  prayin', 
For  lots  of  sick  folks  to  dit  well/' 

Together  we  knelt  on  the  stairway, 
As  humbly  I  asked  the  Great  Power 
To  give  back  health  to  the  mother, 
And  banish  bereavement's  dark  hour. 
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I  finished  the  simple  petition, 
And  paused  for  a  moment — and  then 
A  sweet  little  voice  at  my  elbow 
Lisped  softly  and  gently  uAmen !" 

Hand  in  hand  we  turned  our  steps  homeward — 
The  little  maid's  tongue  knew  no  rest; 
She  prattled  and  mimicked  and  carolled — 
The  shadow  was  gone  from  her  breast. 

And  lo !  when  we  reached  at  last  safely 
The  home  of  my  golden-haired  waif — 
We  found  that  the  dearly  loved  mother 
Was  past  the  dread  crisis — and  safe. 

They  listened,  amazed  at  my  story, 
And  wept  o'er  their  darling's  strange  quest, 
While  the  arms  of  the  pale,  loving  mother 
Drew  the  brave  little  head  to  her  breast. 

With  eyes  that  were  brimming  and  grateful 
They  thanked  me  again  and  again ; 
Yet  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  the  blessing 
Was  won  by  that  gentle  "Amen." 

Anonymous. 


THE  MASTER'S  TOUCH 

^  of  marble  thrown  aside  as  useless,  'Michael  Angelo  shaped 
his  famous  statue  of  David.  Out  of  the  unpromising  material 
which  is  you  or  I,  God  can  shape  a  celestial  image. 

IN  the  still  air  the  music  lies  unheard ; 
In  the  rough  marble  beauty  hides  unseen ; 
To  make  the  music  and  the  beauty  needs 
The  Master's  touch,  the  Sculptor's  chisel  keen. 
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Great  Master,  touch  us  with  thy  skilful  hand ; 
Let  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die ! 
Great  Sculptor,  hew  and  polish  us ;  nor  let, 
Hidden  and  lost,  thy  form  within  us  lie ! 

Spare  not  the  stroke.  Do  with  us  as  thou  wilt. 
Let  there  be  naught  unfinished,  broken,  marred. 
Complete  thy  purpose,  that  we  may  become 
Thy  perfect  image,  thou  our  God  and  Lord. 

Horatio  Bonar. 


PRAYER  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  A  MARRED  DAY 

"Wise  men,"  says  William  James,  "regret  as  little  as  they 
can."  For  today  wasted  the  atonement  is  tomorrow  profitably 
employed. 

TAKE  unto  Thyself,  O  Father, 
This  folded  day  of  Thine, 
This  weary  day  of  mine, 
Its  ragged  corners  cut  me  yet, 
O,  still  the  jar  and  fret ! 
Father,  do  not  forget 

That  I  am  tired 
With  this  day  of  Thine. 

Breathe  Thy  pure  breath,  watching  Father, 

On  this  marred  day  of  Thine, 

This  erring  day  of  mine ! 
Wash  it  white  of  stain  and  spot! 
O,  cleanse  its  every  blot ! 
Reproachful  Eyes !  remember  not 
That  I  have  grieved  Thee 

On  this  day  of  Thine ! 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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THOU  LIFE  WITHIN  MY  LIFE 

The  Life  informs  and  transcends  all  life. 

THOU  Life  within  my  life,  than  self  more  near! 
Thou  veiled  Presence  infinitely  clear! 
From  all  illusive  shows  of  sense  I  flee, 
To  find  my  center  and  my  rest  in  Thee. 

Take  part  with  me  against  these  doubts  that  rise 
And  seek  to  throne  Thee  far  in  distant  skies ! 
Take  part  with  me  against  this  self  that  dares 
Assume  the  burden  of  these  sins  and  cares ! 

How  shall  I  call  Thee  who  art  always  here, 
How  shall  I  praise  Thee  who  art  still  most  dear, 
What  may  I  give  Thee  save  what  Thou  hast  given, 
And  whom  but  Thee  have  I  in  earth  or  heaven? 

Eliza  Scudder. 


GOD  IS  AT  THE  ORGAN 

The  world  is   the  instrument.   The  musician  is   God. 

GOD  is  at  the  organ; 
I  can  hear 

A  mighty  music  echoing 
Far  and  near. 

God  is  at  the  organ 

And  the  keys 
Are  storm-strewn  billows, 

Moorlands,  trees. 

God  is  at  the  organ, 

I  can  hear 
A  mighty  music  echoing 

Far  and  near, 

Joyce  Kilmer. 

From  "Poems,  Essays,  and   Letters," 
George  H.   Doran  Co. 
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I  NEED  THY  LOVE 

We  have  but  to  recognize  our  need,  to  long,  and  our  longing 
will  be  answered.  As  Lowell  says, 

"'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking." 

WILT  Thou  not  visit  me? 
The  plant  beside  me  feels  Thy  gentle  dew, 
And  every  blade  of  grass  I  see 
From  Thy  deep  earth  its  quickening  moisture  drew. 

Come,  for  I  need  Thy  love, 
More  than  the  flower  the  dew  or  grass  the  rain  ; 

Come,  gently  as  Thy  holy  dove; 
And  let  me  in  Thy  sight  rejoice  to  live  again. 

Yes,  Thou  wilt  visit  me : 
Nor  plant  nor  tree  Thine  eye  delights  so  well, 

As,  when  from  sin  set  free, 
My  spirit  loves  with  Thine  in  peace  to  dwell. 

Jones 


AN  EVENING  PRAYER 

It  is  appalling  that  we,  however  thoughtlessly,  give  so  much 
pain  to  others.  We  should  pray  to  be  more  considerate.  And 
we  should  try  to  make  our  lives  considerate.  "To  give  pleasure 
to  a  single  heart  by  a  single  kind  act,"  says  Saadi,  "is  more 
than  a  thousand  head-bowings  in  prayer." 

IF  I  have  done  an  unkind  act  today, 
If  I  have  caused  a  falt'ring  step  to  stray, 
If  I  have  walked  far  from  thy  chosen  way, 
Dear  Lord,  forgive,  forgive. 

If  I  have  spoken  cruel  words  of  wrong, 
Or  made  a  discord  in  some  grand,  sweet  song, 
If  I  have  wandered  aimlessly  along, 
Dear  Lord,  forgive,  forgive. 


And  when  my  life  has  hastened  to  its  end, 
Oh,  them,  my  soul's  true,  tried  and  faithful  friend, 
Be  with  me,  and  thy  peace  and  mercy  send, 
And,  Lord,  forgive,  forgive. 

Bess  Kine  Baker. 


WILL  THE  LIGHTS  BE  WHITE? 

The  track  leads  through  the  darkness  of  the  untried,  but  One 
we  may  trust  set  the  signals. 

OFT,  when  I  feel  my  engine  swerve, 
As  o'er  strange  rails  we  fare, 
I  strain  my  eye  around  the  curve 

For  what  awaits  us  there. 
When  swift  and  free  she  carries  me 

Through  yards  unknown  at  night, 
I  look  along  the  line  to  see 
That  all  the  lamps  are  white. 

The  blue  light  marks  the  crippled  car, 

The  green  light  signals  show; 
The  red  light  is  a  danger  light; 

The  white  light,  "Let  her  go." 
Again  the  open  fields  we  roam, 

And,  when  the  night  is  fair, 
I  look  up  in  the  starry  dome 

And  wonder  what's  up  there. 

For  who  can  speak  for  those  who  dwell 

Behind  the  curving  sky? 
No  man  has  ever  lived  to  tell 

Just  what  it  means  to  die. 
Swift  toward  life's  terminal  I  trend, 

The  run  seems  short  tonight; 
God  only  knows  what's  at  the  end — 

I  hope  the  lamps  are  white. 

Cy  Warman. 
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PEACE  ON  EARTH 

The  age  of  gold  is  not  yet.  Hatred  is  still  rampant.  Wars  are 
still  among  us.  But  if  struggle  we  must,  let  us  struggle  in  the 
spirit  of  Lee's  great  words,  "I  have  fought  against  the  people 
of  the  North,  but  I  have  never  cherished  toward  them  bitter 
or  vindictive  feelings,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  day  when  I 
did  not  pray  for  them." 

IT  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 
That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold: 
"Peace  on  the  earth,  good-will  to  men, 

From  heaven's  all-gracious  King!" 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 
To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come, 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled; 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world  : 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  hovering  wing, 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel-sounds 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 

Yet  with  the  woes  of  sin  and  strife 

The  world  has  suffered  long; 
Beneath  the  angels'  strain  have  rolled 

Two  thousand  years  of  wrong; 
And  man,  at  war  with  man,  hears  not 

The  love-song  which  they  bring: 
O  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing ! 

For  lo,  the  days  are  hastening  on, 

By  prophet-bards  foretold, 
When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold, 
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When  Peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  fling, 
And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing! 

Edmund  H.  Sears. 


FOREVER 

Great  souls  departed  leave  behind  them  a  spiritual  legacy  that 
enriches  all  life. 

INTO  the  immeasurable  reaches  of  the  still  Unknown, 
A  little  space  ago  you  took  your  smiling  way, 
Led  by  a  radiant,  splendid  Faith  and  that  alone; 
Lighted  by  love,  the  Path  to  you  was  bright  as  day. 
You  had  no  fear — as  ever  your  one  lack — 
But  took  Death's  kindly  hand  nor  once  looked  back. 

Whether  you  found  the  Great  Adventure  all  you  thought, 

Whether  or  no  that  Life  to  your  belief  squares  true, 
The  legacy  you  left  us — yourself — has  taught 
What  creeds,  however  good,  could  never  do. 
This  world  is  better  for  your  being  here ; 
That  world  grew  brighter  when  it  felt  you  near. 

You  could  not  cease ;  the  flow'rs,  the  song-birds  and  the 

sun 

Borrow  some  of  your  spirit — sweet,  and  true,  and  free ; 
You  loved  them  all;  and  now  in  ev'ry  joyous  one 
There  is  a  part  of  you,  for  all  eternity! 

You  are  not  far  away.  .  .  .  Help  us  to  understand 
The  nearness  of  your  love — to  feel  your  gentle  hand. 

Everard  Jack  Appleton. 

Permission   of  the  Author. 
From  "The  Quiet  Courage," 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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I  THANK  THEE,  GOD !  FOR  WEAL  AND  WOE 

Grateful  should  we  be  for  anything  that  makes  us  more  useful 
to  our  fellows.  Only  through  having  known  sorrow  ourselves 
can  we  enter  into  the  sufferings  of  others.  Wordsworth  ex 
presses  the  idea  thus :  "A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  soul/' 

1  THANK  Thee,  God!  for  all  I've  known 
Of  kindly  fortune,  health,  and  joy; 
And  quite  as  gratefully  I  own 
The  bitter  drops  of  life's  alloy. 

Oh !  there  was  wisdom  in  the  blow 
That  wrung  the  sad  and  scalding  tear ; 

That  laid  my  dearest  idol  low, 

And  left  my  bosom  lone  and  drear. 

I  thank  Thee,  God!  for  all  of  smart 
That  thou  hast  sent;  for  not  in  vain 

Has  been  the  heavy,  aching  heart, 
The  sigh  of  grief,  the  throb  of  pain. 

What  if  my  cheek  had  ever  kept 
Its  healthful  color,  glad  and  bright? 

What  if  my  eyes  had  never  wept 

Throughout  a  long  and  sleepless  night  ? 

Then,  then,  perchance,  my  soul  had  not 
Remember'd  there  were  paths  less  fair; 

And,  selfish  in  my  own  blest  lot, 

Ne'er  strove  to  soothe  another's  care. 

But  when  the  weight  of  sorrow  found 

My  spirit  prostrate  and  resigned, 
The  anguish  of  the  bleeding  wound 

Taught  me  to  feel  for  all  mankind. 

Even  as  from  the  wounded  tree 

The  goodly  precious  balm  will  pour; 

So  in  the  riven  heart  there'll  be 
Mercy  that  never  flow'd  before. 
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Tis  well  to  learn  that  sunny  hours 

May  quickly  change  to  mournful  shade ; 

'Tis  well  to  prize  life's  scattered  flowers, 
Yet  be  prepared  to  see  them  fade. 

I  thank  Thee,  God !  for  weal  and  woe ; 

And,  whatsoe'er  the  trial  be; 
'Twill  serve  to  wean  me  from  below, 

And  bring  my  spirit  nigher  Thee. 


Eliza  Cook. 


THE  WATCHER 

Nothing   so   brightens   homecoming   as   the   thought   that   we 
are  watched  for. 

SHE  always  leaned  to  watch  for  us, 
Anxious  if  we  were  late, 
In  winter  by  the  window, 
In  summer  by  the  gate. 

And  though  we  mocked  her  tenderly, 

Who  had  such  foolish  care, 
The  long  way  home  would  seem  more  safe 

Because  she  waited  there. 

Her  thoughts  were  all  so  full  of  us, 

She  never  could  forget! 
And  so  I  think  that  where  she  is 

She  must  be  watching  yet. 

Waiting  till  we  come  home  to  her, 

Anxious  if  we  are  late — 
Watching  from  Heaven's  window — 

Leaning  from  Heaven's  gate. 

Margaret  Widdemer* 

,)From    "Good   Housekeeping   Magazine." 
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WE  SHALL  BE  SATISFIED 

"We  don't  seem  to  be  going  so  fast,"  a  traveler  said  to  the 
conductor  of  the  railroad's  crack  train.  "We  aren't,"  was  the 
reply;  "we  are  exceeding  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  train  but 
little."  "How  is  that?  I  thought  we  saved  several  hours."  "We 
do;  we  keep  going  all  the  time." 

THE  course  of  the  weariest  river 
Ends  in  the  great,  gray  sea; 
The  acorn  forever  and  ever 

Strives  upward  to  the  tree ; 
The  rainbow,  the  sky  adorning, 

Shines  promise  through  the  storm; 
The  glimmer  of  coming  morning 

Through  midnight  gloom  will  form. 
By  time  all  knots  are  riven, 

Complex  although  they  be, 
And  peace  will  at  last  be  given, 

Dear,  both  to  you  and  me. 

Then,  though  the  path  be  dreary, 

Look  forward  to  the  goal; 
Though  the  heart  and  the  head  be  weary, 

Let  faith  inspire  the  soul ; 
Seek  the  right,  though  the  wrong  be  tempting; 

Speak  the  truth  at  any  cost ; 
Vain  is  all  weak  exempting 

When  once  that  gem  is  lost; 
Let  strong  hand  and  keen  eye  be  ready 

For  plain  or  ambushed  foes ; 
Thought  earnest  and  fancy  steady 

Bear  best  unto  the  close. 

The  heavy  clouds  may  be  raining, 
But  with  evening  comes  the  light; 

Through  the  dark,  low  winds  complaining, 
Yet  the  sunrise  gilds  the  height; 

And  Love  has  his  hidden  treasure 
For  the  patient  and  the  pure ; 
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And  Time  gives  his  fullest  measure 

To  the  workers  who  endure; 
And  the  word  that  no  lore  has  shaken 

Has  the  future  pledge  supplied; 
For  we  know  that  when  we  "awaken' 

We  shall  be  "satisfied." 

5,  K.  PMttps. 


DEATH 

Death  is  a  loan  in  which  our  principal  not  only  comes  back 
but  brings  with  it  usury. 

TT7HY  be  afraid  of  death,  as  though  your  life  were 
VV    breath? 
Death  but  anoints  your  eyes  with  clay.  O  glad  surprise! 

Why  should  you  be  forlorn  ?  Death  only  husks  the  corn. 
Why  should  you  fear  to  meet  the  thresher  of  the  wheat? 

Is  sleep  a  thing  to  dread?  Yet  sleeping  you  are  dead. 
Till  you  awake  and  rise,  here,  or  beyond  the  skies. 

Why  should  it  be  a  wrench  to  leave  your  wooden  bench? 
Why  not,  with  happy  shout,  run  home  when  school  is  out  ? 

The  dear  ones  left  behind  ?  Oh,  foolish  one  and  blind ! 
A  day  and  you  will  meet — a  night  and  you  will  greet. 

This  is  the  death  of  death,  to  breathe  away  a  breath 
And  know  the  end  of  strife,  and  taste  the  deathless  life, 

And  joy  without  a  fear,  and  smile  without  a  tear; 
And  work,  nor  care  to  rest,  and  find  the  last  the  best. 

Mdtbie  D.  Babcock. 

Permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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THE  LIVING  EPITAPH 

"No  one,"  says  Dickens,  "is  useless  in  this  world  who  lightens 
the  burden  of  it  for  any  one  else."  Edwin^  Markham  has  expressed 
the  same  thought  in  the  following  quatrain  : 

There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers, 

None  goes  his  way  alone; 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 
Comes  back  into  our  own. 

T  T  THEN  I  pass  out  and  my  time  is  spent, 
VV      I  hope  for  no  lofty  monument, 
No  splendid  procession  marching  slow, 
Along  the  last  long  road  I  go; 
No  pomp  and  glory  I  care  for  then, 
When  I  depart  from  the  world  of  men. 

But  I'd  like  to  think  when  my  race  is  through 
That  there  will  be  in  the  world  a  few 
Who'll  say,  "Well,  there  is  a  good  man  gone, 
I'm  sorry  to  see  him  passing  on, 
For  he  was  a  sort  that's  fair  and  square, 
The  kind  of  fellow  it's  hard  to  spare. 

"He  hadn't  money,  he  hadn't  fame, 

But  he  kept  the  rules  and  he  played  the  game, 

His  eyes  were  true  and  his  laugh  was  clear, 

He  held  his  truth  and  his  honor  dear. 

And  now  that  his  work  is  at  an  end, 

I  know  how  much  I  shall  miss  my  friend." 

If  my  life  shall  earn  such  words  as  those 
I  shall  smile  in  peace  as  my  eyelids  close, 
I  shall  rest  in  quiet  and  lie  content, 
With  the  words  of  a  friend  for  my  monument. 

Berton  Bral&y. 

From   "Songs   of  a  Workaday  World," 

Copyright,   1915, 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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CROSSING  THE  BAR 

Of  these  well-known  lines  R.  S.  Herries  wrote  the  following1 
interpretation:  "The  goal  to  which  the  poet  wishes  to  attain 
is  obviously  the  open  sea  of  Eternal  Life  after  crossing  the  bar 
of  Death*  The  poet  embarks  at  night,  the^  night  of  death,  fol 
lowing  on  the  day  of  life  on  earth.  During  the  darkness  the 
poet  sleeps,  while  the  Pilot,  as  yet  unseen  by  him,  watches  over 
the  safety  of  the  ship  and  conducts  it  safely  across  the  bar." 

SUNSET  and  evening  star, 
And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

,  For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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God,  make  my  life  a  little  light,  III,  192 

God  of  all  love  and  pity,  III,  53 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old —  I,  16 

God  of  the  living,  in  whose  eyes,  III,  223 

God  send  us  a  little  home,  III,  197 

God  send  us  men  whose  aim  will  be,  III,  99 

God  speaks  to  hearts  of  men  in  many  ways;  III,  226 

God,  though  this  life  is  but  a  wraith,  I,  7 

God  who  created  me,  III,  51 

Good  Luck  is  like  a  down  hill  tide,  II,  191 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league,  I,  130 

Hang  on !  Cling  on !  No  matter'  what  they  say.  II,  227 

Happy  the  man  that,  when  his  day  is  done*  I,  5 

Happy  those  early  days,  when  I,  III,  150 

Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun?  I,  95 

Have  you  ever  sat  by  the  railroad  track,  II,  123 

Have  you  thought,  when  feeling*  ^  weary,  II,  206 

He  came  to  my  desk  with  quivering  lip —  III,  151 

He  had  never  heard  the  music,  III,  102 

He  is  not  dead!  For  Death  can  only  claim,  III,  210 

He  sendeth  sun,  He  sendeth  shower;  III,  229 

He  that  believeth  shall  make  haste,  III,  23 

He  went  so  blithely  on  the  way,  II,  149 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find,  I,  141 

He  who  died  at  Azan  sends,  III,  258 

He,  who  had  a.  sword  to  swing,  I,  136 

Heart,  let  us  sit  no  longer  with  Despair,  III,  211 

Heave  no  sigh  for  things  undone,  I,  59 

Her  form  is  bowed  beneath  the  lashless  ire,  II,  27 

Here  I  shall  wait,  I,  220 

Here's  a  bit  of  homely  guidance,  II,  82 

Hope,  like  a  gleaming  taper's  light,  II,  45 

Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here,  I,  52 

How  do  we  know  what  hearts  have  vilest  sin !  Ill,  48 

How  do  you  make  a  Sunny  Hour?  II,  68 

How  fared  the  fight  with  thee  to-day?  I,  99 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest,  I,  122 

However  the  battle  is  ended,  I,  4 

I  am  tired  of  planning  and  toiling,  II,  182 

I  cannot  find  Thee!  Still  on  restless  pinion,  III,  33 
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I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say,  III,  185 

"I  can't"  sits  moping  at  his  work,  II,  36 

I  come  in  the  little  things,  III,  178 

I  come  not  here  to  talk.  You  know  too  well,  I,  190 

I  could  say  nice  things  about  him;  II,  137 

I  count  it  best,  when  things  go  wrong,  II,  58 

I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life  may  be,  III,  170 

I  don'd  was  preaching  yoman's  righdts,  II,  209 

I  don't  go  much  on  religion,  II,  164 

I  dreamed  last  night  a  Spirit  came  to  me,  II,  46 

I  gotta  a  lov*  for  Angela,  II,  220 

I  haf  a  vunny  leedle  poy,  II,  41 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death,  I,  8 

I  have  a  song  within  my  heart  that  I  shall  never  sing,  II,  162 

I  have  a  yellow  jumping- jack,  II,  30 

I  have  been  little  used  to  fame,  III,  55 

I  have  failed  in  a  thousand  cases,  II,  202 

I  have  fallen  once,  I  have  fallen  thrice,  I,  157 

I  have  looked  my  last  on  joyous  youth;  I,  2 

I  have  my  own  ambition.  It  is  not,  III,  203 

I  have  shut  my  little  sister  in  from  life  and  light,  III,  200 

I  hear  in  my  heart,  I  hear  in  its  ominous  pulses,  III,  194 

I  hold  you  at  last  in  my  hand,  III,  239 

I  hoped  that  with  the  brave  and  strong,  III,  39 

I  know  not  what  shall  befall  me,  III,  256 

I  know  what  mother's  face  is  like,  III,  139 

I  lay  my  finger  on  Time's  wrist  to  score,  III,  254 

I  learn  as  the  years  roll  onward,  II,  184 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must,  I,  181 

I  like  to  play  close  by  my  father's  den,  III,  i 

I  love  the  play,  I,  112 

I  mourn  no  more  my  vanished  years :  III,  206 

I  never  saw  a  moor,  III,  83 

I  observed  a  locomotive  in  the  railroad  yards  one  day,  I,  192 

I  remember,  I  remember,  II,  64 

I  said,  "I  will  find  God" ;  and  forth  I  went,  III,  35 

I  saw  him  once  before,  II,  204 

I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat,  III,  220 

"I  shall  arise."  For  centuries,  III,   182 

I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who   fell  in  the  Battle  of 

Life — ,  I,  204 

I  sought  his  love  in  sun  and  stars,  III,  181 
I  thank  Thee,  God !  for  all  I've  known,  III,  282 
I  think  that  I  shall  never  see,  I,  213 
I  took  a  day  to  search  for  God,  III,  36 
I  took  my  big,  high-powered  car,  II,  200 
I  used  to  think,  when  I  was  small,  that  all  I  need  to  do,  I,  187 
I  walked  through  the?  woodland  meadow,  I,  39 
I  was  climbing  up  a  mountain-path,  I,  48 
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I  was  not  patient  in  that  olden  time,  III,  93 

I  was  sitting  alone,  toward  the  twilight,  III,  270 

I  was  the  third  man  running  in  a  race,  I,  30 

I  watch  the  farmers  in  their  fields,  III,  272 

I  watched  a  sail  until  it  dropped  from  sight,  III,  272 

I  will  hew  great  spaces  for  my  soul,  I,  60 

I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me ;  I,  33 

Ice  and  snow  are  cold,  I  know —  II,  90 

If  all  our  life  were  one  broad  glare,  III,  52 

If  all  the  end  of  this  continuous  striving,  I,  165 

If  all  the  skies  were  sunshine,  II,  3 

If  all  who  hate  us  would  love  us,  II,  122 

If  an  unkind  word  appears,  I,  62 

If  any  round  about  me  play,  I,  191 

If  happiness  has  not  her  seat,  II,  49 

If  I  can  lead  a  man  who  has  been  blind,  III,  60 

If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking,  III,  47 

If  I  could  clothe  each  jeweled  thought,  II,  35 

If  I  could  feel  my  hand,  dear  Lord,  in  Thine,  III,  34 

If  I  could  hold  within  my  hand,  III,  130 

If  I  had  known  in  the  morning,  II,  121 

If  I  had  the  time  to  find  a  place,  II,  186 

If  I  have  done  an  unkind  act  today,  III,  278 

If  I  knew  the  box  where  the  smiles  are  kept,  II,  124 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me —  I,  115 

If  I  planted  hope  today  inl  any  hopeless  heart,  III,  227 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me :  III,  34 

If  I  should  die  to-night,  I,  71 

If  I  were  a  man,  a  young  man,  and  knew  what  I  know  today,  I,  36 

If  I  were  a  Voice — a  persuasive  Voice —  I,  76 

If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill,  I,  37 

If  in  the  past  should  brooding  sorrow  dwell,  I,  121 

If  one  has  failed  to  reach  the  end  he  sought,  I,  77 

If  one  poor  burdened  toiler  o'er  life's  road,  II,  26 

If  there's  a  remedy  for  trouble,  II,  34 

If  there's  no  Sun,  I  still  can  have  the  Moon :  II,  78 

If  this  little  world  tonight,  II,  16 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses,  III,  177 

If  we  knew  the  woe  and  heartache,  I,  54 

If  we're  thoughtful  just  this  minute,  III,  46 

If  you  can  go  to  heaven  your  way,  III,  252 

If  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving,  I,  40 

If  you  have  hard  work  to  do,  II,  207 

If  you  must  sit  and  sigh,  I,  225 

If  you  see  a  tall  fellow  ahead  of  the  crowd,  II,  38 

If  you  should  see  a  fellow-man,  II,  78 

If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are :  I,  i 

If  you  want  to  be  happy,  begin  where  you  are,  II,  224 

If  you  were  busy  being  kind,  II,  51 
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If  you're  worried  and  despondent,  II,  180 

If  you've  never  made  another,  II,  212 

I'll  sing  you  a  lay  ere  I  wing  my  way —  II,  211 

I'm  offering  for  sale  today,  II,  99 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Smith,  "but  my  chicken  got  out,"  II,  108 

I'm  the  best  pal  that  I  ever  had,  II,  129 

Impossible,  you  say,  that  man  survives,  III,  188 

In  a  very  humble  cot,  III,  10 

In  every  seed  to  breathe  the  flower,  III,  5 

In  every  trembling  bud  and  bloom,  III,  85 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow,  I,  163 

In  heaven  they  say  the  streets  are  paved,  III,  56 

In  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ill,  III,  94 

In  my  youth  I  knew  an  aleck  who  was  most  exceeding  smart,  I,  167 

In  my  youth  it  was  horse  sense  that  folks  talked  about,  II,  160 

In  the  bitter  waves  of  woe,  III,  242 

In  the  dark  womb  where  I  began,  I,  200 

In  the  hour  of  death,  after  this  life's  whim,  III,  101 

In  the  morning  with  the  journey  all  before  us  on  the  road,  II,  218 

In  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  Someday,  dear,  III,  45 

In  the  reproofs  of  chance,  I,  21 

In  the  still  air  the  music  lies  unheard ;  III,  275 

In  this  squalid,  dirty  dooryard,  II,  56 

Into  all  lives  some  rain  must  fall,  III,  30 

Into  the  immeasurable  reaches  of  the  still  Unknown,  III,  281 

Is  the  road  very  dreary?  II,  103 

Is  there  a  song — a  brave  song  in  your  heart —  II,  63 

Isn't  it  strange  Princes  and  Kings,  II,  81 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear,  III,  280 

It  is  good  to   be  out  on  the  road,   and  going   one   knows    not 

where,  II,  223 

It  is  not  raining  rain  for  me,  II,  221 

It  is  pleasant,  when  emerging  from  an  illness  dire  and  fell,  II,  15 
It  is  portentous,  and  a  thing  of  state,  II,  150 
It  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  Dear,  III,  16 

It  looked  extremely  rocky  for  the  Mudville  nine  that  day;  II,  6 
It  seemeth  such  a  little  way  to  me,  III,  44 
It  singeth  low  in  every  heart,  III,   155 
It  sometimes  happens  that  two  friends  will  meet,  III,  268 
It  takes  great  strength  to  bring  your  life  up  square,  II,  102 
It  takes  so  little  to  make  us  sad —  II,  217 
It  was  a  noble  Roman,  I,  224 
It's  a  gay  old  world  when  you're  gay,  II,  120 
It's  a  mighty  good  world,  so  it  is,  dear  lass,  II,  213 
It's  a  pretty  good  scheme  to  be  cheery,  and  sing  as,  I,  29 
It's    a   rocky  road   you're   treading,    of    improvement    there's    no 

sign,s  II,  22 

It's  curious  what  a  sighto*  good  a  little  thing  will  do ;  II,  106 
It's  easy  to  laugh  when  the  skies  are  blue,  II,  2 
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It's  easy  to  smile  and  be  cheerful,  II,  40 

It's  the  fellow  who  can  smile  and  take  his  licking-,  II,  131 

It's  the  song  ye  sing  and  the  smile  ye  wear,  II,  31 

It's  wanting  keeps  us  young  and  fit,  I,  134 

It's  what  you  think  that  makes  the  world,  II,  147 

I've  a  humble  little  motto,  I,  105 

I've  done  quit  worryin'  over  things;  II,  140 

I've  toiled  with  the  men  the  world  has  blessed,  II,  25 

I've  travelled  far  In  many  lands,  III,  228 

Jack  would  laugh  an'  joke  all  day;  I,  228 

Jane  Jones  keeps  talkin'  to  me  all  the  time,  I,  14 

Jest  a-wearyin'  fer  you —  II,  152 

"Jest  to  be  happy !"  You'd  hear  him  say—  II,  194 

Jim  Bowker,  he  said  ef  he'd  had  a  fair  show,  I,  88 

John  Oswald  Muguffin  he  wanted  to  die,  I,  212 

Just,  keep  on  a'livin',  an'  keep  on  a-givin',  II,  28 

Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by;  I,  227 

Just  to  be  tender,  just  to  be  true,  I,  79 

Just  to  lie  down  and  rest;  III,  246 

Just  whistle  a  bit,  if  the  day  be  dark,  I,  176 

Keep  a  brave  spirit  and  never  despair;  I,  120 

Keep  a  smile  on  your  lips;  it  is  better,  II,  183 

Keep  pushing — 'tis  wiser,  II,  151 

King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal  sport,  I,  146 

Laugh  a  little,  chaff  a  little,  jolly  as  you  go;  II,  116 

Laugh    and    be    merry,    remember,    better    the    world    with    a 

song,  II,  26 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom,  III,  221 
Let  me  go  where'er  I  will,  II,  215 
Let  me  stand  still  upon  the  height  of  life;  I,  223 
Let  others  sing  to  the  hero  who  wins  in  the  ceaseless  fray,  I,  72 
Let  others  write  of  battles  fought,  I,  178 
Let  us  be  kind ;  III,  236 
Let  us  laugh,  then,  you  and  I,  II,  230 
Let  us  take  to  our  hearts  a  lesson — no  lesson  can  braver  be — 

III,  18 

Let  us  think  of  our  departed  dead,  III,  157 
Let's  be  brave  when  the  laughter  dies,  I,  233 
Let's  dream  like  the  child  in  its  Playing;  II,  57 
Life  changes  all  our  thoughts  of  heaven;  III,  69 
Life  has  its  frets,  its  betrayals,  its  futilities,  II,  52 
Life  has  loveliness  to  sell —  II,  16 
Life  is  a  seesaw  that  goes  up  and  down,  I,  207 
Life's  a  Battle,  full  of  stress,  I,  97 
Life's  a  bunch  of  roses  in  a  sky  blue  vase,  II,  188 
Like  a  house  without  a  dooryard,  II,  84 
Like  berries  on  some  inner  bough,  III,  264 
Listen  to  the  Exhortation  of  the  Dawn !  II,  69 
Little  Orphant  Annie  she  knows  riddles,  rimes  and  things !  II,  224 
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Live  for  something,  have  a  purpose,  II,  141 

Look  forth  and  tell  me  what  they  do,  III,  98 

Look  not,  O  friend,  with  unavailing  tears,  II,  194 

Look  up !  and  not  down ;  I,  140 

Lord,  carry  me— Nay,  but  I  grant  thee  strength,  III,  175 

Lord,  for  the  erring  thought,  III,  261 

Lord,  let  me  live  like  a  Regular  Man,  I,  27 

Lord,  let  me  not  be  too  content,  III,  84 

Lord,  make  me  one  with  Thine  own  faithful  ones,  III,  2g 

Lord,  not  for  light  in  darkness  do  we  pray,  III,  42 

Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar,  III,   147 

Lord,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak,  III,  96 

Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour,  III,  168 

Love  thyself  last*  Look  near,  behold  thy  duty,  III,  217 

Make  thou  me  strong,  O  Lord !  Ill,  267 

"Make  way  for  Liberty!"  he  cried;  I,  138 

Mary  had  a  cactus  plant,  II,  55 

May  nothing  evil  cross  this  door,  III,  269 

Men  buy  and  sell  by  faith;  the  forges  burn,  III^  ,119 

Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn,  II,  196 

Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know;  I,  104 

My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head;  I,  153 

My  Father,  take  my  hand,  for  I  am  prone,  III,  204 

My  God,  I  thank  Thee  who  has  made^  III,  112 

My  heart  was  heavy,  for  its  trust  had  been,  I,  53 

My  hopes  retire;  my  wishes  as  before,   I,   113 

My  little  Son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes,  III,  216 

My  shoulders  ache  beneath  my  pack,  III,  249 

My  stout  old  heart  and  I  are  friends,  I,   186 

Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity,  I,  199 

Near  a  shady  wall  a  rose  once  grew,  III,  61 

Never  give  up !  It  is  wiser  and  better,  II,  77 

Never  mind  a  change  of  scene —  I,  218 

No  bay  for  me  that  critics  may  deny,  I,  ng 

No  keeck  my  dog !  Ha !  don'ta  dare !  I,  148 

No  man,  however  good,  but  may,  II,  66 

Noah  an'  Jonah  anj  Cap'n  John   Smith,  II,  96 

Not  as  some  coward  from  the  postern  gate,  III,  230 

Not  every  day  can  wear  the  charm,  II,  53 

Not  to  the  swift,  the  race;  I,  217 

Not  understood.  We  move  along  asunder,  I,  188 

Not  yet,  my  soul,  these  friendly  fields  desert,  I,  92 

Nothing  resting  in  its  own  completeness,   III,   138 

Now  gracious  plenty  rules  the  board,  III,  97 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep :  III,  233 

Now,  if  aught  be  true,  then  this  holds  true —  I,  126 

Now  is  the  time;  ah,  friend,  no  longer  wait,  I,  203 

Now,  what's  the  use  of  worrying?  II,  222 

O  Beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  II,  199 
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O  Captain !  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done,  I,  197 

O  Friends !  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod,  III,  90 

O  God,  our  Father,  if  we  had  but  truth!  Ill,  243 

O  Lord,  fulfill  Thy  Will,  III,  259 

O  Lord,  who  knowest  every  need  of  mine,  III,  189 

O  Love  Divine,  that  stooped  to  share,  III,   164 

O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  thee,   III,  235 

O  The  Raggedy  Man!  He  works  fer  Pa:  II,  85 

O  Thou  who  dry's  t  the  mourner's  tear !  Ill,  31 

O  Thou  whose  boundless  love  bestows,  III,  54 

O  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me,  II,  228 

O  World,  I  cannot  hold  thee  close  enough!  Ill,  41 

Oft,  as  we  run  the  weary  way,  III,  176 

Oft  there  comes  a  gentle  whisper  o'er  me  stealing,  III,  214 

Oft,  when  I  feel  my  engine  swerve,  III,  279 

Oh,  give  us  pleasure  in  the  flowers  today;  III,   17 

Oh,  I  love  to  hear  you  whistle,  II,  132 

Oh,  is  it  worth  while  to  remember  too  long,  II,  115 

Oh  Lord,  I've  never  lived  where  churches  grow,  III,  156 

Oh,  may  I  be  strong  and  brave  today,  III,   192 

Oh,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible,  III,  126 

Oh,  not  for  more  or  longer  days,  dear  Lord,  III,  121 

Oh,  say  not  that  your  little  son  is   dead;   III,   199 

"Oh,  ship  ahoy!"  rang  out  the  cry,  I,  219 

Oh,  the  earth  and  the  airl  III,  209 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?  I,   168 

Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good,  III,   109 

Oh  you  who  have  daring  deeds  to  tell!   II,   193 

Old  Grimes  is  dead;  that  good  old  man,  II,  72 

Old  Ironsides  at  anchor  lay,  I,   103 

On  a  Sunday,  after  dinner,  II,   in 

On  wan  dark  night  on  Lac  St.  Pierre,  II,  29 

Once  in  a  while  the  skies  -seem  blue,  II,  82 

Once  in  a  while  the  sun  shines  out,  II,  131 

Once  in  Persia  reigned  a  king,  II,  157 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more,  I,  96 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands,  I,  34 

Once  when  my  heart  was  passion-free,  III,  201 

One  asked  a  sign  from  God ;  and  day  by  day,  III,  237 

One  day  through  the  primeval  wood,  II,   n 

One  ship  drives  east  and  another  drives  west,  I,   n 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought,  III,  262 

One  whose  grip  is  a  little  tighter,  II,   10 

Only,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  dear  love,  III,  30 

Our  strength  is  greater  than  we  dare  to  think,  I,  143 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown,  II,  42 

Out  of  the  dusk  a  shadow,  III,  57 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire —  I,  in 

Out  where  the  handclasp's  a  little  stronger,  II,  5 
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Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me,  III,  184 

Pick  out  the  folks  you  like  the  least  and  watch  'em  for  a  while; 

II,  135 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire,  III,  165 
Put  a  bit  of  sunshine  in  the  day;  II,  44 
Reckon  de  angels  what  rolled  'way  de  stone,  III,  169 
Remember,  whatever  the  seasons  may  bring,  II,  no 
Rise!  for  the  day  is  passing,  I,  75 
Road  gets  rougher  every  mile;  II,  92 
Roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll  on  I  II,  32 
Rugged  and  rough  on  the  earth's  fair  face,  II,  173 
Say  "I  will"  and  then  stick  to  it — -  I,  221 
Searcher  of  Hearts! — from  mine  erase,  III,  193 
Seated  one  day  at  the  Organ,  III,  222 
Seek  not  afar  for  beauty.  Lo!  it  glows,  III,  183 
Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait,  III,  27 
Serenity's  fine  if  not  born  of  sloth;  I,  46 
She  always  leaned  to  watch  for  us,  III,  283 
She  never  touched  with  skilful  brush,  the  canvas,  III,  79 
She  walks— the  lady  of  my  delight—  III,  135 
"Show  me  your  Godl"  the  doubter  cries,  III,  3 
Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse ;  I,  69 
Side  by  side  on  the  sands  of  the  beach,  I,  195 
Since  this  one  day  is  all  that's  mine,  II,  156 
Sleep,  sleep  today,  tormenting  cares,  III,  273 
Sleep  sweetly  in  your  humble  graves,  I,  122 
Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon,  II,  n8 
Small  skill  is  gained  by  those  who  cling  to  ease:  II,  37 
Smile  a  smile.  While  you  smile,  another  smiles,  II,  126 
So  many  stars  in  the  infinite  space —  III,  240 
So  much  to  do:  so  little  done!  II,  76 
Some  find  work  where  some  find  rest,  II,  47 
Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat,  III,  n 
Some  hearts  go  hungering  through  the  world,  III,  163 
Some  reckon  their  age  by  years,  I,  94 
Somebody  did  a  golden  deed;  I,  49 
Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall,  IT,  74 
Some  time  at  eve  when  the  tide  is  low,  III,  6 
Sometime,  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been  learned,  III,  134 
Sometimes  you  feel  discouraged,  II,  84 
Somewhere,  out  on  the  blue  seas  sailing,  II,  145 
Sorrows  humanize  our  race;  III,  214 
Speak  gently ;  it  is  better  far,  III,  255 
Spied  a  bit  of  Care  today,  II,  205 
Spite  o*  the  tempests  a-blowin',  t.  193 
Stand  upright !  speak  thy  thoughts !  declare,  I,  26 
Stick  to   it,  boy,   I,   9 
Still  are  the  ships  that  in  haven  ride,  II,  134 
Still,  still  with  Thee,  when  purple  morning  brealceth,  III,  75 
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Strong  hearts  within  the  present  live,  I,  35 

Strong  Son  of  GOD,  immortal  Love,  III,  186 

Such  beautiful,  beautiful  hands!  Ill,  66 

Summer  and  winter  are  one  to  me,  II,  172 

Sunset  and  evening  star,  III,  287 

Superintindint  was  Flannigan;  I,  44 

Sure  there  is  lots  of  trouble,  II,  171 

Surrounded  by  unnumbered  Foes,  III,  73 

Sweetes'  li'l  feller—  II,  227 

Take  unto  Thyself,  O  Father,  III,  276 

Take  what  God  gives,  O  heart  of  mine,  II,  174 

Thar's  lots  o'  music  in  'em—the  hymns  o'  long  ago,  III,  160 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do,  III,  29 

That  overnight  a»  rose  could  come,  III,  163 

The  Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup,  II,  211 

The  autumn  winds  were  blowing  cold,  III,  116 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  I,  132 

The  brave  do  never  shun  the  light;  I,  215 

The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear,  I,  31 

The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought:  I,  26 

The  bread  that  bringeth  strength  I  want  to  give,  III,  159 

The  charm  of  a  love  is  its  telling,  the  telling  that  goes  with  the 

giving;  II,  142 

The  course  of  the  weariest  river,  III,  284 
The  cove  who  never  kids  himself,  I.  28 
The  creeds  he  wrought  of  dream  and  thought,  I,  84 
The  day  has  been  vague,  and  the  sky  has  been  bleak,  II,  66 
The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary;  II,  67 
The  day  is  ended.  Ere  I  sink  to  sleep,  III,  25 
The  evening  came,  and  swiftly  fell,  III,  263 
The  fellow  who  can  whistle,  II,   105 
The  fire  upon  the  hearth  is  low,  III,  131 
The  first  time  Loudermilk  reached  first  base,  T,  222 
The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat,  II,  56 
The  Gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us,  I,  137 
The  great  God  dreamed  a  dream  through  me,  I,  175 
The  Guardian  of  the  Gate  looked  down  and  watched  them  com 
ing  on,  I,  202 

The  hands  are  such  dear  hands;  III,  72 
The  heart  has  room  for  gladness,  II,  88 
The  heart  of  man,  walk  in  which  way  it  will,  I,  53 
The  heart  too  often  hath  quailed  with  dread,  II,  168 
The  human  race  are  sons  of  sorrow  born;  I,  81 
The  kingi  came  back  from  war  with  slaves  and  spoil,  II,  139 
"The  leaves  are  falling  one  by  one"—  III,  86 
The  life  that  counts  must  toil  and  fight;  III,  63 
The  little  childher  in  the  street—  III,  265 
The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust,  III,  13 
The  Living  God,  The  God  that  made  the  world,  III,  76 
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The  look  of  sympathy,  the  gentle  word,  III,  71 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  goes,  II,  118 

The  manager  asked  of  a  clerk  (just  his  age)  :  I,  74 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year.  III,  too 

The  merry  heart,  the  merry  heart,  II,  36 

The  mountains  that  inclose  the  vale,  I,  68 

The  noble  river  widens  as  we*  drift,  III,  144 

The  pessimist's  a  critter,  II,  169 

The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed,  III,  225 

The  pure,  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  III,  145 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd;  II,  4 

The  quiet  and  courageous  night,  I,  147 

The  road's  a  trifle  hard  ahead;  I,  179 

The  roar  of  the  world  is  in  my  ears,  III,  161 

The  royal  feast  was  done;  the  King,  III,  22 

The  rustle  of  robes  as  the  anthem,  III,  374 

The  Sabbath  day  was  ending,  in  a  village  by  the  sea,  III,  152 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,  I,  90 

The  snow  was  red  with  patriot  blood,  I,  206 

The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest,  I,  102 

The  soul,  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles,  I,  117 

The  stranger  wandering  the  Switzer's  land,  II,  126 

The  sun's  heat  will  give  out  in  ten  million  years  more, —  II,  163 

The  thing-  that  goes   the    farthest  towards   making   life  worth 

while,  II.  116 

The  things  of  every  day  are  all  so  sweet:  II,  125 
The  work  of  the  sun  is  slow,  II,  75 
The  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes  down,  II,  176 
The  world  is  old,  but  the  heart  is  young,  II,  102 
The  world  is  waiting  for  somebody,  II,  54 
The  world  is  waiting  for  you,  young  man,  I,  150 
The  world,  you  advise  me,  is  utterly  wrong,  II,  108 
The  yellow  orchid  why  discuss,  II,  i6r 
Then  do  not  despond,  and  say  that  the  fond,  II,  2t8 
There  are  days  of  silent  sorrow,  III,  64 

There  are  large  eternal  fellows  making  music  hereabout,  III,  124 
There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave,  III,  12 
There  are  roads  that  lead  through  valleys  where  the  grass  is  soft 

and  green;  II,  18 1 

There  are  so  many  helpful  things  to  do,  III,  226 
There  are  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  today;  II,  219 
There  has  something  gone  wrong,  IT  142 
There  is  a  bridge,  whereof  the  span,  III,  188 
There  is  a  mystic  borderland  that  lies,  II,  4 
There  is  a  reaper,  whose  name  is  Death,  III,  232 
There  is  always  a  way  to  rise,  my  lad,  II,  138 
There  is  an  Eye  that  never  sleeps,  III,  248 
There  is  ever  a  -song  somewhere,  my  dear,  I,  232 
There  is  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life,  II,  190 
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There  is  no  death!   The  stars  go  down,   III,  37 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended,   III,   148 

There  is  no  hope,  and  yet  I  keep  on  fighting,  I,  93 

There  is  no  unbelief;   III,   7 

There  is  so  much  that  is  bad  in  the  best  of  us,  II,  104 

There    is    something    in    the    autumn    that    is    native    to    my 

blood  —  II,   107 

There!  little  girl,  don't  cry!  Ill,  20 
There  was  a  high  majestic  fooling,  II,  168 
There  was  a  man,  I,  64 

There's  a  family  nobody  likes  to  meet,  II,  185 
There's  a  far  high  trail  where  the  pines  are,  II,  133 
There's  a  game  in  fashion,  I  think  it's  called  Euchre,  II,  198 
There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy,  III,  43 
There's  much  to  do  the  whole  day  through,  II,  37 
There's  no  escaping  this  word  but;  I,  78 
There's  part  of  the  sun  in  an  apple,  III,  130 
There's  pay  for  the  man  who  can  follow  a  plan,  II,  148 
These  are  the  gifts  I  ask,  III,  65 
They  bade  me  cast  the  thing  away,  III,  231 
They  might  not  need  me;  but  they  might,  II,  120 
They  say  that  God  lives  very  high;  III,  234 
They  said,  "The  Master  is  coming,  III,  104 
They  tell  you  that  Death's  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  III,  80 
They  who  tread  the  path  of  labor  follow  where  My  feet  have 

trod;  III,  253 

They're  the  "utterly  foolish  dreamers,"  I,  118 
Think  not  thou  canst  sigh  a  sigh,  III,  19 
Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I,  I,  231 
This  book  is  all  that's  left  me  now  !  —  III,  158 
This  learned  I  from  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  I,  45 
This  old,  old  world  is  a  dreary  place,  II,  106 
This,  then,  is  the  main  idea  I  hold  —  I,  196 
This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  III,  204 
Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light,  III,  in 
Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew,  III,   191 
Thou  life  within  my  life,  than  self  more  near  !  Ill,  277 
Though  people  say  that  he  laughs  best,  II,  136 
Three  days,  I  ween,  make  up  our  life,  II,  33 
Three  things  are  given  man  to  do  —  I,  19 
Through  the  rich  man's  window,  II,  54 
Time  was,  I  shrank  from  what  was  right,  III,  247 
Tis  a  good  old  word,  though  we  sometimes  say,  II,  217 


a  lesson  you  should  heed,  I,  38 

an  ancient  Roman  Proverb,  II,  5 

JTs  human  lot  to  meet  and  bear,  III,  162 


, 

5Tis  said,  in  death,  upon  the  face,  II,  161 
'Tis  the  Mind  that  makes  the  body  rich;   I,   183 
'Tis  the  part  of  a  coward  to  brood,  I,  56 
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Tis  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind,  I,  123 

'Tis  weary  watching,  wave  on  wave,  II,  206 

JTis  well  that  the  future  is  hid  from  our  sight,  II,  92 

To  each  his  sufferings:  all  are  men,  I,  85 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds,  III,  58 

To  make  a  sunrise  in  a  place,  II,  14 

To  purchase  heaven  has  gold  the  power?   I,   zox 

To  wear  out  heart,  and  nerves,  and  brain,  I,  177 

Tomorrow,  ah,  tomorrow,  II,  180 

To-Morrow's  action  I  can  that  hoary  wisdom,  I,  55 

Trusty,  dusky,  vivid,  true,  II,  143 

'Twas    a    balmy    summer    evening    and    a    goodly    crowd    was 

there,  III,  140 

'Twas  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast,  II,  60 
Two  caterpillars  crawling  on  a  leaf,  III,  212 
Two  kinds  of  courage  are  there  in  the  creed,  I,  121 
Unanswered  yet?  the  prayer  your  lips  have  pleaded,  III,  26 
Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree,  III,  82 
Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky,  III,  266 
Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn,  I,  108 
Up  from  the  South,  at  break  of  day,  I,  106 
Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent,  T,  70 
Vouchsafe  to  keep  me  this  day  without  sin!  Ill,  128 
Voyager  upon  life's  sea,  I,  80 
Wall,  no!  I  can't  tell  whar  he  lives,  I,  n6 
Was  the  parting  very  bitter?  II,  159 
Was  yesterday  a  day  of  cares,  II,  144 
Wasn  t  it  pleasant,  O  brother  mine,  III,  120 
We  all  like  allies-—  I,  161 

We  call  this  life,  that  is  Hfefs  preparation,  III,  74 
We  come  from  the  war-swept  valleys,  IT,  109 
We  die  not  at  all,  for  our  deeds  remain,  III,  260 
We  gather  wisdom  as  we  grow,  III,  136 
We  had  forgotten  You,  or  very  nearly —  III,  4 
We  have  faith  in  old  proverbs  full  surely,  I,  164 
We  have  loved— but  we  have  lost —  II,  21 
We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep  and  still;  III,  62 
We  lead  out  our  clays  in  monotonous  ways,  I,  51 
We  live  by  Faith ;  but  Faith  is  not  the  slave,  III,  219 
We  must  have  faith  in  ourselves,  I,  98 
We  must  trust  the  Conductor,  most  surely;  II,  8p 
We  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand,  III,  144 
We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin,  I,  86 
We  who  have  failed,  remember  this  of  us —  I,  185 
Weary  hearts !  weary  hearts !  by  the  cares  of  life  oppressed,  III,  32 
Well — well,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis,  I,  135 
W'en  I  sees  Ol'  Man  Trouble,  I,  114 
What  can  it  mean?  is  it  aught  to  Him,  III,  50 
What  care  I  for  the  treasure  isles,  II,  65 
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What  do  they  know  of  penitence,  III,  187 

What  if  along  thy  chosen  way,  II,  221 

What  is  a  failure?  It's  only  a  spur,  II,  104 

What  is  death?  A  little  broadening  of  a  ripple,  III,  248 

What  is  there  beyond?  Ill,  28 

What  is  this  sullen  curious  interval,  I,  128 

What  may  we  take  into  the  vast  Forever?  Ill,  i'/i 

What  we  call  Luck  is  simply  Pluck,  I,  174 

What,  what,  what  What's  the  news  from  Swat?  II,  166 

What  would  we  do  in  this  world  of  ours,  I,  154 

Whatever  through  the  ages  rise,  III,  268 

When  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the  broad  earth's 

aching  breast,  I,  170 

When  a  man  ain't  got  a  cent,  and  he's  feeling  kind  o  blue,  I,  155 
When  all  is  done,  and  my  last  word  is  said,  III,  251 
When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad,  I,  141 
When  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell,  II,  79 
When  craps  wuz  burnt;  to  flinders,  I,  50 
When  earth  seems  dark  with  envy,  I,  63 
When  everything  goes  crooked,  II,  158 
When  home  from  school's  long^  day  he  drifts,  III,  67 
When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent,  I,  151 
When  I  pass  out  and  my  time  is  spent,  III,  286 
When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy,  II,  38 
When  in  the  dim  beginning  of  the  years,  III,  46 
When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  trusting,  II,  34 
When  IVe  a  quarrel  in  my  mind,  II,  46 
When  life's  troubles  gather  darkly,  II,  155 
When  morning  brings  the  end  of  sleep,  II,  49 
When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling,  III,  113 
When  over  the  fair  fame  of  friend  or  foe,  I,  17 
When  Shakespeare  was  shakespearing,  he  knew  not  he  shakes- 

peared,  II,  80 

When  the  burdens  are  heavy  and  the  way  seems  long,  II,  94 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punldn  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock,  II,  6 
When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered,  III,  224 
When  the  last  sea  is  sailed,  when  the  last  shallow's  charted,  III,  21 
When  the  pain  of  bitter  bereavement,  II,  48 
When  the  weather  suits  you  not,  II,  83 
When  troubles  fall  and  cares  o'ertake^  me,  III,  154 
When  watching  those  we  love  and  prize,  III,  78 
When  we  can  all  so  excellently  give,  III,  15 
When  winds  are  raging  o'er  the  upper  ocean,  III,  241 
When  you  are  old,  and  I  am  passed  away —  I,  120 
When  you  find  a  certain  lack,  I,  82 
When  you  get  hard  knocks  and  buffets — -  II,  76 
When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  of  a  chill   and  cheerless 

day,  II,  I 
When  you're  out  hunting  with  your  pup,  I,  129 
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Whenever  I  am  prone  to  doubt  and  wonder,  III,  84 

Where  the  puddle  is  shallow,  the  weakfish  stay,  I,  230 

Which  I  wish  to  remark —  II,   178 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow,  III,  179 

Whistle,  old  chap;  you  just  go  on  and  whistle;  I,  58 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew,  I,  20 

Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun,  II,  214 

Who  love  can  never  die.  They  are  a  part,  III,  143 

Who  shall  declare  the  joy  of  the  running!  II,  214 

"Who  stuffed  that  white  owl?"  No  one  spoke  in  the  shop,  II,  100 

Who  thou  art  I  know  not,  III,  103 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour?  I,  155 

Why  be  afraid  of  death,  as  though  your  life  were  breath?  Ill,  285 

Why  fear  to-morrow,  timid  heart?  I,  205 

Why  should  I  sit  in  doubt  or  fear?  If  I,  I,  189 

Why  try  to  make  us  think  that  all  is  wrong,  II,  31 

Why,  why  repine,  my  pensive  friend,  I,  13 

Wilt  Thou  not  visit  me?  Ill,  278 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss,  I,  41 

With  every  rising"  of  the  sun,  I,  102 

Worry  stalked  along  the  road,  II,   17 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night,  II,  187 

Ye  good  distress'd!  I,  119 

Ye  marshes,  how   candid  and   simple   and  nothing— withholding 

and  free,  III,  95 

Yearneth  thy  heart  for  a  sweet  friend  dead,  III,  137 
Yes,  clean  yer  house,  an'  clean  yer  shed,  I,  32 
Yesterday  was  not  so  good  to  me,  II,  148 
You  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  highway,  Traveler,  III,  ig$ 
You  know  my  Aunta  Rosa?  No?  Ill,  166 
You  know  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon:  I,   180 
You  may  talk  o1  gin  an'  beer,  I,  208 
You  take  a  cat  up  by  the  tail,  I,  194 
You  to  the  left  ancl  I  to  the  right,  II,  95 
Your  wee  foot  slipped  on  the  floor,  my  son;  II,  177 
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